Michigan  kch^ol  for  the  Blind. 
LansYng^  Mich. 
Jari,28,  1935 

Gentlemen: 

In  the  interest  of  economy  the  practice 
of  submitting  reports  of  institutions  of  the 
state  of  Michigan  has  been  discontinued.  If  the 
reports  are  again  resumed  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  copies  to  you  for  your  files* 


n    Very  tnuly  yours, 

MS,"- 


^Superintendent. 


jGC:w 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Water town,  Mass. 
M. E. &awyer-Lifrr&rian# 


Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Lansing 


November  17,  1931, 


Miss  M.  E.  Sawyer,  Librarian 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Dear  Madam: 


Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent 
date,  the  School  for  the  Blind  has  not 
printed  a  report  sinoe  1918.    At  that  time 
the  State    Administrative  Board  decided  that 
a  financial  statement  was  all  that  was  necessary 
for  us  to  print.     We  do  hope  to  get  out  a  small 
booklet  about  the  School  in  the  near  future. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


H:  B 


C.  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2014 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

=  OF  THE  = 

W  MICHIGAN  HH 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

^^^=  LANSING  ^^^= 


=  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  = 

T.  W.  CRISSEY,        -      ■     President,     -      -  -  Midland 

F.  H.  RANKIN,     -              Vice-Pres.  and  Secy.,  -  Flint 

ELGIN  MIFFLIN,      -       -     Treas.,         •       -  •  Lansing 


FACULTY 


CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES,  B.  S.,  -  Superintendent 
LISLE  D.  SMITH,  Principal 

LITERARY 

Lisle  D.  Smith  Blanche  Salsbury 

Henrietta  Warren  Eva  S.  Andrews 

Florence  Green  (supply)  B.  Kathryn  Wright 

Elizabeth  Guller  Toolan 

CONSERVATORY 

Miss  Grace  Brown,  Piano  Miss  Beulah  Harkness,  Vocal 

Bertha  Wood,  Assistant  Grace  Gauthier,  Assistant 

TUNING  AND  ORCHESTRA 

A.  C.  Blackeslee, 

HANDICRAFT 

B.  Kathryn  Wright,  Cooking  Elizabeth  A.  Foote,  Sewing 
Dennis  Bergin,  Broom  Making       Elizabeth  Guller  Toolan, 

Hammock  Making 


MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

MICHIGAN    SCHOOL   FOR   THE  BLIND 

Exercises  at  7:00  P.  M.,  Saturday  June  13,  1903. 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Vocal  Solo,  "Could  I"  .  .  .  Tosti 

Miss  Lottie  Rowe 

2.  Roll  Call. 

3.  Piano  Solo,  "  Annie  Laurie "  (Transcription) 

G.  La?ige,  Op.  89,  No.  1. 
E.  PL  McVey 

4.  (tf)   Reading  of  the  Minutes 

( b)   Reports,  Communications,  and  New  Business 

5.  Violin  and  Piano  Duet,  "Romance"       .  Piznazski 

Aldrick  Trepanier 
A.  C.  Blakeslee 

6.  Address. 

Supt.  C.  E.  Holmes 

7.  Piano  Solo  ....  Selected 

8.  Presentation  of  the  "League  Echo" 

9.  Presentation  of  Gifts 

10.     Piano  Duet,  "Parade  Review"       E?iglemann.  Op.  joy 
Miss  Eva  Austin 
Miss  Luella  Thayer 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS 

Miss  G.  A.  Gauthier,  Miss  Luella  Thayer, 

Mr.  E.  McVey,  Mr.  Wm.  Broker, 

Miss  Laura  Eisenmann,  Chairman 


CONSERVATORY  RECITAL  BY 
Miss  Alma  Edmonds,  Pianist  and  Organist 
assisted  by 
Mr.  Walter  Jeffry,  Basso 
MONDAY  JUNE   I  5TH,  8  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Organ  Intermezzo 

Vocal  "The  Toreador's  Love  Song" 

Piano    a     Polonaise.  Op.  40,  No.  1 


2nd  Mazurka 
"Venetian  Love  Song': 


Bizet 
Couchois 
Chopin 
Godard 


Nevi?i 
Schumann- Hartl 


Vocal 
Piano 


Vocal 


Organ 


"Good  Night"  \ 
"The  Joyful  Peasant" 
"The  Tourney  of  King  John"  C.  Saint-Saens 

Sonata  Op.  13.  (1st  movement  Beethoven 

"At  the  Spring"            .  .  7oseffy 

"The  Flatterer"       .           .  Chaminade 

"At  Twilight"              .  .  DeKoven 

"A  Stein  Song"       .          .  .  Bullard 

Gloria  (from  1  st  mass)     .  .  Haydn 


PROGRAM  FOR  REHEARSAL  AND  OF  COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 

wednesday  and  thursday  evenings,  june  i  7  and  i  8, 
8  o'clock 

1.  Chorus     * ' Feast  of  Adonis"  .  .  Je?ise?i 

2.  Oration     "School  Life,  its  Advantages  and  Influences" 

Miss  Alma  Edmonds 

3.  Organ  Solo     Variations  in  A  flat  .       Adolph  Hesse 

Edgar  Peterson 

4.  Oration     "The  True  Aim  of  Life" 

Miss  Ida  Peach 

5.  Presentation  of  Diplomas 

6      Orchestra,    Sonata,  Op.  49  No.  1.       .  Beethoven 


This  Institution  is  located  at  Lansing  on  a  beautiful  campus 
amid  healthful  surroundings  and  is  supported  by  the  State.  It  is 
not  an  asylum,  but  a  well  appointed  school,  and  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  as  far  as  may  be  a  practical  education. 
Blind  persons  and  those  whose  defective  sight  prevents  them  from 
receiving  instruction  in  the  public  schools  are  received  as  pupils 
but  no  persons  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind  or  of  confirmed 
immoral  character  will  be  knowingly  received,  nor  will  those 
who  prove  incapable  of  progress  be  retained,  nor  those  persist- 
ently disobedient  and  incorrigible.  Residents  of  this  State  are 
admitted  without  charge  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
medicines  or  medical  attendance.  Applicants  for  admission  from 
other  States  may  be  admitted,  but  such  are  required  to  pay  a 
sum  in  excess  of  the  necessary  expenses. 

For  further  information  address 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Blind, 

Lansing,  Mich. 
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LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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TWELFTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

OF  THE 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FROM 

JULY  1,  1902,  TO  JUNE  30,  1904. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


WYNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1905 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


T.  W.  CRISSEY,  President,  - 

F.  H.  RANKIN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary, 

ELGIN  MIFFLIN,  Treasurer,    -      -      -  - 


REGULAR  MEETING. 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  Minutes  of  Previous  Meeting. 

2 .  Reading  and  Reference  of  Petitions  and  Communications . 

3.  Reports  and  Suggestions  from  Superintendent. 

4.  Executive  Session. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Auditing  Claims. 

8.  Unfinished  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

9.  Executive  Session. 
10.  Adjournment. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1903—1904. 


Superintendent. 
Principal. 

Clerk  and  Bookkeeper. 
Matron. 
Physician. 

Consulting  OculistTand  Aurist. 
Nurse. 

Boy's  Supervisor. 
Girl's  Supervisor. 

TEACHERS. 

Literary  Department. 

JEROME  W.  HOWARD,   HENRIETTA  WARREN,   FLORENCE   S.  GREEN , 
H.  BLANCHE  SALSBURY,    EVA  S.  ANDREWS. 


CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES, 
JEROME  W.  HOWARD. 
ANNA  E.  POTTER,  - 
ELIZABETH  L.  PARKER, 
J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  M.  D.,  - 
JOSEPH  FOSTER,  M.  D., 
JENNIE  E.  OVERMYER,  - 
CARRIE  McKENNY,  - 
ELIZA  A.  FOOTE  -      -      -  - 


Musical  Department. 

AARON  C.  BLAKESLEE,  Director  Tuning  Department. 

BEULAH  E.  HARKNESS,  Vocal  Music. 

GRACE  A.  BROWN,  Director  Instrumental  Music. 


Handicraft. 

MISS  E.  A.  FOOTE,  Sewing. 
DENIS  BERGIN,  Broom  Making. 
*KATHRYN  WRIGHT,  Cooking. 

f ELIZABETH  GULLER  TOOLAN,  Hammock  Netting,  Etc. 


Stereotyper. 
AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL. 


*  Resigned,  Ereminah  D.  Jarrard  appointed, 
t  Resigned,  new  teacher,  Fannie  S.  Fletcher. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


Hon.  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  Governor  of  Michigan: 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  respectfully 
submits  the  twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  school,  being  the  sixth  report 
by  the  Board  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1893. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  within  the  bi- 
ennial period  then  ending  of  that  faithful  and  conscientious  worker, 
superintendent  E.  P.  Church.  Since  that  time  another  loss  equally  great 
has  befallen  the  school  and  this  Board  in  the  death  of  a  most  valued 
and  efficient  member  of  the  Board,  Hon.  G.  W.  Bement  of  Lansing.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  Board  in  May,  1893,  he  had  been  its  Treasurer. 
But  he  had  been  far  more  than  the  office  of  Treasurer  even  in  its  broad- 
est and  best  meaning  could  imply.  He  had  been  the  constant,  most 
intelligent  and  active  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  school.  It  was  to 
him  as  if  he  had  been  its  originator,  so  deeply  was  he  concerned  for  its 
welfare,  and  it  was  cause  for  remark  that  with  his  many  business  duties 
he  could  and  did  give  so  much  valuable  time  and  productive  attention  to 
the  school  and  its  needs. 

To  Mr.  Bement  we  owe  the  advantage  of  having  secured,  as  mentioned 
in  our  former  report,  the  services  of  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Holmes  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  school,  an  acquisition  which  after  a,  little  more  than  two 
years  of  his  work  with  us,  we  believe  to  have  been  a  most  fortunate  one. 
The  confident  hope  expressed  in  the  report  of  1902,  was  not,  we  think, 
misplaced.  A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
favorable  conditions  prevail  which  give  promise  of  continual  progress. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  more  fully  systematized.  For  fuller  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  and  the  several  departments  of  instruction 
and  industry  in  the  school  we  respectfuly  invite  your  attention  to  the 
reports  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers. 

We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  liberality  of  yourself  and 
the  legislature  in  providing  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  us  two  years 
ago  for  the  building  of  a  chapel,  dining  room,  kitchen,  etc.,  for  this 
institution.  The  new  building  comprising  these  is  completed  and  occu- 
pied. Its  usefulness  is  even  greater,  if  possible,  than  was  anticipated. 
Their  spacious  and  cheerful  dining  room  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
pupils,  while  the  kitchen,  store  rooms,  etc.,  are  the  delight  of  all  whose 
duties  are  associated  therewith. 

We  ask  at  this  time  for  a  small  appropriation  for  other  much  needed 
improvements,  which  are  elsewhere  set  forth  in  detail,  and  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  hearty  approval  of  our  estimates 
given  by  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  after  careful  and 
intelligent  investigation  on  their  part. 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


We  cannot  refrain  from  again  urging  the  need  of  legislation  providing 
for  compulsory  attendance  of  blind  children  at  this  school;  certainly 
as  much  should  be  required  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunates  as  for  the 
seeing  children  of  the  State.  The  acquirement  of  habits  of  mental  occu- 
pation and  self-helpfulness  are  certainly  worth  the  slight  expense  incident 
to  such  attendance. 

Through  you,  Governor,  we  desire  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  in- 
coming Governor,  legislators  and  other  officials  of  our  great  State,  as 
well  as  to  all  others,  to  visit  this  school,  which  is  so  conveniently  located 
at  the  State  capital. 

Respectfullv, 

T.  W.  CRISSY, 
F.  H.  RANKIN, 
ELGIN  MIFFLIN. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 
Gentlemen — The  past  two  years  have  been  in  many  ways  prosperous. 
The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  and  the  attendance  has  been  much 
steadier,  the  pupils  coming  promptly  and  remaining  during  the  entire 
year.  The  fact  that  the  pupils  are  younger  and  of  a  much  more  suitable 
school  age  is  a  very  hopeful  and  encouraging  sign.  Through  the  efforts  of 
all  connected  with  the  school,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, we  hope  to  reach  many  more  in  the  near  future. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  two  years  which  I  have  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions  of  the  blind  lead  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  wise  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  regarding  compulsory  education  for  the  blind  ought  to 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  cases  of  children  very  bright 
and  of  good  ability  have  come  to  our  notice  whose  parents  apparently 
permit  them  to  stay  at  home  through  mistaken  kindness  to  the  child.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State  that  these  chil- 
dren be  educated  and  taught  a  trade  whereby  they  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  self-sustaining  and  useful  citizens.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  com- 
ing legislature  will  take  such  steps. 

SICKNESS. 

While  we  have  not  been  entirely  exempt  from  sickness,  the  general 
health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  The  new  hospital  enabled  us  last 
winter  to  handle  the  smallpox  cases  so  as  not  to  interfere  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  running  of  the  school.  The  fact  that  the  diet  of  the 
pupils  is  very  carefully  looked  after  by  the  matron,  under  the  direction  of 
the  physician  of  the  school,  has  contributed  very  much  to  their  welfare. 

REPAIRS. 

The  new  kitchen,  dining  room  and  chapel  have  aided  us  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  change  the  character  of  the  school  work  in  many  respects, 
yet  there  are  still  more  repairs  which  are  not  only  desirable,  but  extremely 
necessary.  The  walks  are  in  a  bad  and  somewhat  dangerous  condition, 
the  porch  in  front  of  the  main  building  is  very  unsightly  and  we  are 
suffering  from  the  whims  of  the  market  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient 
storage  room  for  coal.  These,  together  with  some  other  repairing,  have 
been  carefully  looked  over  by  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  and 
because  of  the  necessity  will  in,  all  probability  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
next  legislature. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

I  feel  that  all  connected  with  the  school  think  that  the  new  course  of 
study,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  produc- 
ing most  beneficial  results.  The  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  voluntary  reading 
done  by  the  pupils,  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  commendation.  Another 
result  accomplished  by  it  has  been  the  grading  of  the  school,  because  of 
which  the  industries  have  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum,  thus  giving 
more  and  better  opportunities  for  pursuing  the  trades  taught. 

HIGHER  WORK. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  two  years  of  collegiate  work  be 
added  to  the  course,  which  would  also  give  any  student  taking  such  work 
an  opportunity  to  do  two  more  years'  work  in  piano  practice,  such  time 
being,  in  the  judgment  of  the  piano  department,  very  much  needed. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  work  of  every  department.  The  raffia  work 
in  the  kindergarten  department  has  proved  to  be  very  helpful  in  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  training.  The  broom  shop  is  more  than  self- 
supporting  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  brooms  made  here  are 
very  highly  spoken  of  wherever  they  are  sold.  The  sewing  department 
is  of  the  greatest  benefit  both  to  the  young  ladies  taking  the  work  and 
to  the  school. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  Board  because  of  their  earnest  effort 
to  secure  trained  and  experienced  teachers  for  the  school;  and  for  the 
loyal  support  which  they  have  given  to  all.  Under  such  conditions  will 
the  school  surely  serve  best  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Michigan  Passenger  Association 
for  their  kindness  in  giving  our  pupils  reduced  rates;  also  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  following  named  periodicals : 

Midland  Republican,  Detroit  Tribune,  Industrial  Enterprise,  Colorado 
Index,  The  Mirror,  The  State  Republican,  Detroit  Journal,  Ingham 
County  News,  The  Institution  News,  The  Tablet. 

Yours  verv  respectfullv, 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES, 

Superintendent. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  Supt.  Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

I  herewith  submit  the  biennial  report  of  the  literary  department  for  the 
period  ending  in  June  1904  : 

Three  young  men  and  five  young  women  have  been  graduated  from  this 
department  since  the  last  report  was  made.  At  present  three  of  the 
young  women  are  living  at  home,  and  twTo  are  engaged  in  useful  self- 
supporting  vocations.  Of  the  young  men,  one  has  returned  to  the 
school  for  additional  training  in  tuning,  another  has  engaged  in  the 
concert  business,  making  a  good  living  thereby,  while  the  third,  also 
earning  his  way,  is  pursuing  a  special  course  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. I  consider  this  a  commendable  showing,  and  believe  it  compares 
favorably  with  the  record  of  the  average  high  school  graduate. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  pupils  below  the  high  school  was 
made  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  thorough  system  of  grading, 
though  we  still  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  an  ungraded  class  for  new 
students  and  others  who  are  deficient  in  reading  and  writing  Braille. 
We  insist  on  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  American  Braille  system  before 
admission  to  classes  of  any  regular  grade  is  granted.  A  new  high  school 
course  of  study,  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  school  was 
also  put  into  operation  one  year  ago.  It  requires  each  student  to  pursue 
three  prescribed  studies  during  the  entire  four  years'  course,  allowing  a 
choice'  of  electives  in  the  senior  year.  This,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  musical  and  industrial  departments  and  other  regular  exercises  of 
the  school,  insures  an  active  and  beneficial  occupation  of  the  time  of  every 
pupil.  The  ease  with  which  the  classification  of  pupils  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  literary  department  was  accomplished  at  the  beginning  of 
1he  present  year  proves  conclusively  to  me  that  our  system  of  grading 
and  course  of  study  conform  in  practice  to  all  that  was  expected  of  them. 

The  strongest  feature  of  the  new  course  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
training  in  English.  It  is  important  that  our  students  be  not  only  able 
to  write  and  speak  fluently  and  correctly,  but  they  should  be  taught  that 
reading  habit  which  will  enable  them  to  continue  the  study  of  the  master- 
pieces of  English  and  American  literature  with  pleasure  and  profit.  In 
connection  with  the  English  work  a  scheme  for  high  school  rhetorical® 
has  been  devised  whereby  each  student  is  required  to  appear  in  the 
chapel  before  the  student  body  and  teachers  twice  a  year.  As  the  number 
in  the  high  school  increases,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  a  course  in  Latin 
be  added  to  the  electives  now  offered.  This,  in  addition  to  its  culture 
value,  will  supplement  the  work  in  English,  make  Roman  history  more 
interesting,  and  help  to  fix  in  mind  many  terms  used  in  science.  It  is  a 
subject  that  our  pupils  can  get  at  advantageously. 

The  students  of  each  high  school  class  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  organize,  and  class  colors,  class  pins,  and  class  mottos  are  the  order  of 
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the  day.  This  class  spirit,  together  with  the  work  done  by  the  students' 
literary  society,  does  much  to  keep  the  pupils  interested  in  their  regular 
studies,  and  to  keep  their  minds  filled  with  thoughts  of  better  things — a 
condition  peculiarly  essential  in  a  school  of  this  sort.  In  general  I  Avould 
say  that  I  believe  that  good  progress  has  been  made  by  the  pupils  in  this 
department,  and  that  an  atmosphere  of  study,  close  application,  atten- 
tion to  duty,  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  is  apparent  to  the 
observer.  The  teachers  deserve  hearty  commendation  and  support  in 
their  untiring  efforts  not  only  in  connection  with  the  school  work  proper, 
but  also  in  a  social  way  to  bring  out  the  best  that  there  is  in  each  pupil. 

We  have  five  Remington  typewriters,  all  in  fairly  good  condition. 
The  majority  of  the  high  school  pupils,  as  well  as  some  of  the  younger 
ones,  use  them  with  surprising  skill  considering  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  no  systematic  instruction.  It  is  very  apparent  that  to  be  able  to 
use  a  typewriter  advantageous^  is  one  of  the  most  important  equip- 
ments a  graduate  of  this  school  can  possess.  I  believe  we  should  have  a 
room  set  aside  for  typewriting  and  a  teacher  to  devote  at  least  a  part  of 
her  time  to  instruction  in  what  is  known  as  "the  touch  system  of  type- 
writing," making  this  a  prescribed  subject. 

There  are  1,315  volumes  in  ink  print  in  the  teachers'  library.  In  the 
pupils'  libraries  we  have  2,800  books  and  324  pamphlets  in  Braille,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  are  text  books  in  common  use.  Miscellaneous 
wrorks,  both  in  ink  and  Braille,  should  be  added  from  time  to  time.  We 
lately  received  a  gift  of  six  useful  books  in  Braille  from  the  Pennsylvania 
school.  I  wish  to  repeat  what  my  predecessor  said  in  his  report  regarding 
the  great  need  of  a  comprehensive  Braille  reference  library.  This  would 
greatly  lighten  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  give  the  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  independent  research,  thus  making  them  more  self- 
reliant.  During  the  past  summer  633  volumes  of  the  old  New  York  point 
and  line  print  were  shipped  to  Saginaw  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  library 
in  connection  with  the  new  institution  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  important  work  of  stereotyping,  embossing,  and  book-making  has 
been  carried  on  as  in  the  past.  Our  greatest  need  at  present  is  a  dia- 
graming machine  to  be  used  in  preparing  maps,  geometrical  figures,  and 
illustrative  diagrams.  I  am  informed  that  such  a  machine  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cost  of  $100.  The  former  custom  of  depositing  our  stereotyped 
plates  with  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  has  been  discontinued,  because  we  so  often  find  it  necessary 
to  prepare  new  editions  from  the  old  plates.  During  the  past  two  years 
we  have  prepared  eight  complete  text  books  and  four  pamphlets  for  class 
use.   Besides  this,  considerable  embossing  has  been  done  from  old  plates. 

This  report  is  very  respectfully  submitted, 

JEROME  W.  HOWARD, 

Principal. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

The  music  department  affords  opportunity  for  special  study  in  piano, 
pipe  organ,  reed  organ,  voice  culture,  violin  and  other  orchestral  instru- 
ments, harmony,  musical  history,  and  the  tuning  of  pianos  and  reed 
organs. 

PIANO. 

Nearly  half  the  pupils  in  the  school  are  taking  special  piano-forte 
instruction.  Only  one  student  of  the  high  school  is  not  enrolled  in  the 
piano  department.  Of  the  number  of  high  school  students  at  present 
studying  piano  nearly  90  per  cent  may  make  it  a  means  of  livelihood,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Every  pupil  in  the  school  is  given  an  opportunity  to  take  piano  and 
organ  lessons.  Conditions  as  follows :  The  pupil  must  have  attained  at 
least  third  grade  in  the  literary  department;  must  be  of  good  bodily 
health,  and  of  sufficient  energy  to  carry  the  work  in  the  music  along  with 
the  literary  and  industrial  work. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  piano  department,  every  pupil  is  given  a 
fair  and  conscientious  trial  in  the  work.  If  he  shows  some  degree  of 
ability,  he  is  encouraged  to  continue.  If,  after  a  sufficiently  long  test,  the 
pupil  gives  no  promise  of  success  in  this  line,  he  must  drop  piano  work 
to  devote  his  energies  to  something  for  which  he  is  better  fitted,  and  to 
make  room  for  others. 

No  set  course  is  at  present  prescribed  in  the  study  of  piano  ;  the  work 
being  adapted  to  individual  needs.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  uniformity 
in  the  work  and  certain  high  standards  are  fixed  which  the  pupil  must 
reach.  Certificates  of  standing  and  attainment  in  the  piano  department 
should  be  issued  to  pupils  leaving  the  school.  Under  existing  conditions, 
a  diploma  cannot  consistently  be  given.  No  pupil  is  given  time  enough 
from  his  other  work  to  be  able  to  do  work  worthy  of  graduation  from 
the  piano  department.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  in  many  cases,  a  higher 
grade  of  piano  work  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  After  entering  the 
high  school,  a  pupil  who  wishes  to  make  music  a  means  of  livelihood 
should  be  given  time  to  devote  to  it  as  a  specialty.  It  is  impossible  to 
accomplish  much  in  piano  while  carrying  a  full  grade  in  high  school 
work.  Taking  six  years  at  least  for  the  high  school  course,  devoting  all 
the  extra  time  to  piano  practice,  is  far  preferable  to  taking  the  high  school 
course  in  the  regular  time  (four  years),  then  returning  to  school  for  two 
years'  work  in  music  <alone. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  several  new  pianos,  none  having  been 
purchased  for  three  years.  As  all  the  instruments  are  in  almost  constant 
use,  they  wear  out  rapidly  and  should  be  regularly  replaced  by  new  ones. 
We  have  at  present  sixteen  pianos  of  various  degrees  of  utility,  from 
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mediocre  to  good.  It  would  be  economy  to  have  at  least  twenty  pianos 
in  use,  as  we  could  thus  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  daily  use  on 
the  newest  and  best  instruments.  A  desirable  acquisition  would  be  a 
fine  high  grade  instrument  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  for  use  only  in 
concert  and  recital  work.  We  are  also  in  great  need  of  more  piano  rooms, 
as  other  needs  of  the  school  have  crowded  us  out  of  a  number  of  our 
regular  practice  rooms.  The  Avork  of  the  pupils  has  been  greatly  ham- 
pered by  their  having  to  practice  in  noisy  and  very  undesirable  rooms. 

In  the  direction  of  a  musical  library,  both  in  staff  and  Braille,  we  are  on 
the  gain.  We  are  better  enabled  than  ever  before  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GRACE  A.  BROWN, 
Director  Piano  Department. 


VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Public  school  music  is  a  subject  of  great  value  and  of  equally  great 
promise.  The  time  is  past  when,  we  teach  the  children'  in  our  schools 
to  be  reproducers  of  jingles  that  they  gain  through  no  particular  effort 
on  their  part.  They  now  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  under- 
standing something  of  its  nature  and  structure  and  of  comprehending 
the  messages  our  composers  have  given  us  through  song. 

The  Natural  Music  System  has  been  taught  in  our  schools  the  past  two 
years. 

CHORUS  WORK. 

Every  pupil  upon  entering  school  is  required  to  join  the  chorus  class 
best  suited  to  his  needs.  These  chorus  classes  are  three  in  number: 
Primary,  intermediate  and  senior.  The  primary  corresponds  to  the  first 
four  grades;  the  intermediate,  to  that  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades ;  the  senior  class,  to  that  of  high  school  work. 

In  these  classes  it  is  ascertained  how  much  natural  ear  for  music  the 
child  has,  and  his  sense  of  time,  tune  and  rhythm  developed.  This  general 
preparatory  work  must  precede  special  work  in  piano,  organ  and  voice 
culture. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

If  in  the  chorus  work  a  voice  worthy  of  special  training  is  discovered, 
the  pupil  may  enter  the  vocal  department  for  individual  private  lessons. 

We  feel  that  music  will  be  especially  profitable  to  our  pupils  after 
leaving  school  and  we  try  to  emphasize  its  importance  to  those  who  show 
any  musical  talent. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

BEULAH  E.  HARKNESS, 

Instructor. 
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REPORT  OF   TUNING,  ORCHESTRAL   AND   PirE   ORGAN  DE- 
PARTMENTS. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

In  presenting  my  report  of  the  above  departments,  I  desire  to  make  a 
brief  review  of  said  departments  covering  more  than  the  last  school  year 
and  showing,  not  only  its  growth  and  progress,  but  some  of  its  growing 
necessities  as  well.  Since  the  opening  of  the  tuning  department  in  the 
spring  of  1886  it  has  enjoyed  commendable  success,  each  successive  year 
turning  out  one  or  more  students  who  by  careful  instruction  and  diligent 
study  had  acquired  the  art  of  tuning  to  such  an  extent  as  to  receive 
recognition  from  its  director  such  as  to  warrant  their  attempting  to  set 
in  order  any  piano  given  into  their  hands.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
department,  more  than  forty  have  gone  out  from  this  department,  many 
of  whom  are  meeting  with  success  and  a  few  of  whom  are  at  present 
holding  responsible  positions  in  piano  warerooms  and  manufactories, 
earning  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  day.  Some  few  have  already  added 
the  sale  of  instruments  to  their  tuning,  and  with  fair  success.  Much 
interest  is  taken  in  this  department  because  of  its  favorable  remuneration 
and  also  because  of  its  introducing  the  students  into  higher  classes  of 
society.  The  fact  that  they  are  blind  proving  no  handicap  to  their  prog- 
ress. It  goes  without  saying  that  a  student  should  possess  some  musical 
ability  as  well  as  mechanical  skill  in  order  to  become  a  successful  tuner. 
The  course  is  from  two  to  four  years,  varying  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  student,  and  seven  instruments  of  various  patterns  are  available. 

The  orchestral  department  has  been  one  of  the  important  features  of 
the  music  department  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  There  are  at  present 
seven  horns,  one  clarinet,  one  flute,  one  cello,  several  violins.  In  1902 
it  seemed  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  to  a  smaller  organization,  which 
at  present  consists  of  ten  members,  since  which  time  much  more  favorable 
results  have  been  attained. 

In  June,  1889,  we  purchased  the  pipe  organ  from  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Lansing.  Though  lacking  in  many  respects,  what  there 
is  of  it  is  of  good  quality.  One  thing,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary, namely,  mechanical  motive  power.  Although  only  a  few  of  our 
pupils  receive  instruction  on  the  pipe  organ,  yet  it  is  an  important  feature 
of  their  musical  training,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school  having  held  for 
some  time,  and  with  marked  success,  position  of  organist  in  one  of  the 
first  churches  in  the  city. 

Respectfully, 

AARON  C.  BLAKE  SLEE, 

Instructor. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

During  the  academic  year  ending  June  19,  1904,  domestic  science  was 
placed  upon  the  curriculum  of  this  school  as  a  high  school  study,  the 
young  women  of  the  four  grades  being  classified  in  this  important  branch 
of  household  economies.  Heretofore  the  classes  have  been  comprised  of 
the  girls  and  young  women  of  the  several  grades  of  the  grammar  and  high 
school,  participating  as  time  permitted. 

Primarily  the  purpose  of  this  important  subject,  as  taught  in  this 
school,  is  educational,  following  the  original  conception  of  household 
science  as  a  fitting  subject  in  a  school,  college  or  university  course  of 
study.  Secondly,  however,  of  no  less  importance,  the  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  develop  capable  girls,  informed  of  the  essentials  of  home- 
making  and  its  incum'bent  duties,  the  aim  of  the  department  being  to  so 
unite  the  theoretical  and  practical  as  to  make  them  essentially  dependent 
one  upon  the  other. 

The  elementary  principles  of  cookery,  including  fire  building,  the  prep- 
aration of  vegetables,  meats,  batters,  cereals,  plain  desserts,  salads,  bread- 
making  and  canning,  are  taught  in  the  ninth  grade.  Considerable  time 
is  spent  during  the  first  year  in  learning  the  care  of  the  cooking  labora- 
tory, the  instruction  thus  received  preparing  the  students  for  the  care  of 
the  rooms  of  a  home.  The  care  of  dishes  and  utensils  and  the  proper 
method  for  cleansing  the  same  is  also  taught  in  detail. 

The  same  course  of  work  is  taught  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades, 
some  time  being  devoted  to  the  serving  of  meals.  Serving  receives  special 
attention  in  the  latter  grade,  during  which  year  a  course  in  invalid  cook- 
ery is  included. 

The  work  given  during  the  senior  year  consists  of  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  preceding  years,  with  an  elaborate  but  practical  course  in  the 
service  of  meals,  it  being  required  that  each  member  of  the  class  shall 
at  various  times  act  as  hostess,  waitress,  cook  and  cook's  assistant,  thus 
acquainting  herself  by  personal  observations  with  the  art  of  preparing 
and  serving  food. 

Sixteen  students  are  at  present  enrolled  in  this  department,  each  class 
consisting  of  four  members.  The  class  periods  include  lecture  and  lab- 
oratory classes,  each  class  convening  for  lecture  and  work  in  the  labora- 
tory once  a  week. 

The  classes  are  now  occupying  the  new  laboratory,  equipped  during 
the  spring  of  1904,  the  room  formerly  used  as  the  teachers'  dining  room 
having  been  arranged  as  the  laboratory.  The  room  is  so  arranged  as  to 
provide  for  a  roomy  and  sanitary  culinary  department  and  a  well  fur- 
nished dining  room.  At  present  adjustable  screens  make  the  division  in 
the  room.  I  would  suggest  that  the  rooms  be  divided  by  a  partition  in 
which  may  be  constructed  lockers  for  uniforms,  a  china  closet,  shelves 
for  linen  and  a  kitchen  cupboard. 

The  lecture  work  consists  of  a  course  in  the  chemistry  of  cooking,  the 
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proper  and  economic  preparation  of  food  and  its  digestion.  The  relation 
of  food  to  the  body  and  its  moral  effect  upon  the  mind  receives  considera- 
tion. The  consumption  of  food  as  influenced  by  climate,  occupations, 
state  of  health  and  age  is  studied.  A  course  in  marketing  is  also  given. 

Great  opportunities  for  the  further  development  of  household  economy 
in  this  school  present  themselves  and  not  until  the  young  women  may 
receive  instructions  in  home  sanitation  and  decoration  and  the  history  of 
home  life  will  the  course  be  considered  complete. 

To  permit  this  additional  work  the  teacher  of  this  department  should 
be  allowed  her  entire  time  for  the  instruction  of  subjects  teaching  this 
great  science. 


REPORT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Perhaps  nowhere  can  FroebePs  work  be  carried  on  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Its  gifts,  occupations  and  games 
are  just  what  a  blind  child  needs. 

Of  necessity  the  kindergarten  pupils  are  doing  first  grade  work,  read- 
ing, writing,  spelfing  and  arithmetic,  thus  leaving  a  comparatively  short 
time  for  kindergarten  and  industrial  work. 

This  year  was  the  first  that  the  industrial  work  had  been  introduced 
in  the  first  grade,  consisting  of  Raffia  and  bead  work.  The  children  were 
very  much  interested  and  were  more  than  pleased  when  they  could  make 
raffia  baskets,  frames,  napkin-rings  and  brushbroom  holders,  bead  chains 
on  the  loom,  bead  baskets  and  purses. 

The  work  among  these  children  is  most  interesting  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  make  them  happy. 

We  hope  in  time  to  have  Sloyd  introduced. 

The  kindergarten  should  be  a  gateway  of  knowledge,  not  only  teaching 
them  the  use  of  the  hands,  but  it  ought  to  make  them  more  helpful  and 
loving. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  submit  to  vou  this  report. 

EVA  S.  ANDREWS, 

Instructor. 


BROOM  SHOP  REPORT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  reports  issued  before  from  this  department, 
the  maintaining  of  a  broom  shop  in  this  school  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  a  means  of  revenue,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
pleting their  education  and  providing  the  young  men  with  a  means  for 
self-support. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  no  institution  or  firm  sending  us  an 
order  for  brooms  has  failed  to  come  back  with  a  second  order. 
3 
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House  brooms  numbers  one  and  two,  warehouse  and  barn  brooms, 
plain  and  fancy  brushes,  barbers'  brushes,  are  made. 

The  shop  is  equipped  with  six  broom  and  one  brush  tying  machines, 
five  broom  sewing  presses  and  one  brush  sewing  press. 

The  output  for  the  past  year  has  been  enquired  for  so  eagerly  that 
there  are  practically  no  brooms  on  hand. 

The  time  spent  in  the  broom  shop  by  each  pupil  is  one  hour  per  day 
for  each  school  day  and  two  hours  on  Saturday.  Under  these  conditions 
the  average  blind  boy  completes  the  course  in  broommaking  in  about 
three  years. 

DENNIS  BERGIN, 

Instructor. 


GIRLS'  WORK. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

In  submitting  to  you  this  report  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  on  the 
whole  the  progress  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  satisfactory  and  we 
hope,  because  of  more  earnest  efforts,  for  better  results  in  the  future. 

Results  prove  that  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  taken  up 
in  this  institution  is  handicraft.  Blind  girls  are  continually  coming  in 
contact  and  competition  with  seeing  people,  and  must  to  a  great  extent 
find  their  homes  with  them  after  leaving  the  school  and  in  no  way  can 
they  receive  greater  benefit  than  to  be  instructed  in  the  various  forms  of 
handicraft,  which  are  of  such  importance  in  the  home. 

Girls  of  ten  are  taken  into  the  sewing  room  and  are  given  beginning 
work.  They  learn  very  rapidly  to  sew,  knit  and  crochet,  and  are  afterward 
taught  to  use  the  sewing  machine,  which  they  do  with  a  great  deal  of 
skill,  doing  much  of  the  plain  sewing,  such  as  the  making  of  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, napkins,  etc.,  for  the  school,  as  well  as  their  own  clothes. 

Experience  in  this  work  leads  to  the  conviction  that  blind  girls  can  be 
successfully  taught  most  if  not  all  of  the  various  forms  of  handicraft,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  many  who  have  gone  out  from  the  school  and  are  now 
self-supporting. 

E.  A.  FOOTE, 

Instructor. 
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Lansing,  Mich.,  Sept.  28,  1904. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chwrities,  Lansing,  Michigan: 

Gentlemen — I  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by 
the  board  of  this  institution,  for  the  two  years  beginning  June  30,  1905, 
as  provided  by  Section  2228,  Compiled  Laws,  1897,  with  a  statement  of 
our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

Summary  of  appropriations  needed  for  each  of  the  two  years  begin- 
ning June  30,"  1905 : 

FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


First  year   $38,512  00 

Second  year   38,512  00 

Total   '   $77,024  0O 

Less  estimated  earnings   c . .  4,000  00 


Appropriation  needed  for  the  two  years  named  above.  . .     $73,024  00 


On  the  basis  of  the  following  approximate  classification: 


Items. 

Estimated 

needs 
for  first  of 
above  years. 

Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 
(If  same  as  first  year 
simply  place  in  total, 

explain  differences 
under  "note"  below.) 

Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending 
June  30,  1904 

1.  Salaries  and  waees  

$11,502  00 

$10,915  28 

Superintendent  

Chief  clerk  \ 

Nurses  (regularly  employed,  not  spe- 
cial)  

Visitors'  attendant  

Asst.  to  boys'  matron  

Teachers:   $450,  $250,  $250.  $250, 
$300,  $700.  $400,  $250,  $300,  $300, 
$220  

Baker  

Cook  

Housemaids:  5  at  $144,  $720;  1  at 
$176;  2  at  $143,  $286;  3  at  $150, 
$450  

Sub.  Items. 

$2,000  00 
250  00 

570  00 

540  00 

350  00 
130  00 
300  00 
160  00 
300  00 

3,670  00 
480  00 
540  00 
200  00 
240  00 

1,632  00 
140  00 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES —  Continued. 


Items. 


2.  Food  

3.  Clothing  

4.  Laundry  expenses. 


Supplies. 
Labor. . . 


$800  00 
800  00 


5.  Heating. 


Material. 
Labor... 


$3,375  00 
750  00 


G.  Light  

7.  Medical  expenses. 


Supplies  .  _  

Physicians  (special  service  only) . 
Nurses  (special  service  only)  


$350  00 
50  00 
500  00 


8.  Stationery,  printing,  etc  

9.  Amusement  and  instruction  

10.  Household  supplies  

11.  Furniture  and  bedding  

12.  Improvements  and  repairs  

13.  Tools  and  machinery  

14.  Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds. 


Estimated 

needs 
for  first  of 
above  years. 


Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  em 
ploved;  number,  salarv  paid  each) 
$480,  $400,  $480,  $360.  $265,  $150. 

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  mate' 
rial  

Seeds  and  plants  

Live  stock  

Other  farm  or  garden  expenses  


$2,135  00 

300  00 
100  00 
500  00 
100  00 


15.  Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  classified). 

16.  Miscellaneous  expenses  

17.  Industrial  training  


$350,  $225,  $300,  $500. 
Material  


$1,375  00 
800  00 


Totals  

Less  estimated  earnings... 

Appropriation  needed 


$7,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,600  00 


4,125  00 


900  00 
900  00 


400  00 
850  00 
800  00 
750  00 

1,500  00 
500  00 

3,135  00 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 
(If  same  as  first  year 
simply  place  in  total, 

explain  differences 
under  "note"  below.) 


175  00 
500  00 
2,175  00 


$38,512  00 
2,000  00 


$36,512  00 


$38,512  00 
2,000  00 

$36,512  00 

Amount 
expended 
during  year 

ending 
June  30,  1904. 


$6,958  99 
840  08 
1,453  4S 


3,610  26 


872  51 
926  09 


27  8S 
761  31 
687  13 
663  30 
982  39 
138  59 
2.519  02 


15S  09 
490  22 
1,978  67 


$34,234  29 


$34,234  29 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

1903.  1904. 

Total  number  of  pupils  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1904   121  .  120 

Average  number  of  pupils  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1904   112  113 

Per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  each  year  of  the  biennial  periods  ending  June  "30,  1904   $185  28 

1905-6.  1906-7. 

Estimated  total  number  of  pupils  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1907   130  150 

Estimated  "average  number  of  pupils  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1907  

Estimated  per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  each  year  of  the  biennial  periods  endb'ng  June  30, 1907, 
based  on  "estimated  needs"   $256  74 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  required  by  section  2228,  Compiled  Laws  1897,  we  submit  on 
accompanying  sheets. 

Coal  shed   $1,000  00 

Ice  house   500  00 

Boiler   2,000  00 

Water  heater   250  00 

Repairs  to  shed   450  00 

Fencing   250  00 

Porches   1,500  00 

Walks   1,000  00 

General  repairs  to  main  building   1,000  00 

Piping  steam  from  boilers  to  kitchen  for  cooking  purposes  with  apparatus  for  same   1,000  00 

Gasoline  engine   800  00 


Total   $9,750  00 


C.  E.  HOLMES, 

Superintendent. 


State  of  Michigan, 
Board  op  Corrections  and  Charities, 
Lansing,  Nov.  3, 1904- 

Prof.  C.  E.  HOLMES,  Supt.  School  for  tlie  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — The  communication  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities,  submitting  for  its  consideration  aD.d  opinion  the  proposed  ap- 
propriations for  your  institution  for  the  years  1905  and  1906,  has  been 
received.  The  school  has  been  visited  and  its  condition  and  needs  in- 
vestigated. The  proposed  appropriations  have  been  carefully  considered, 
and  the  State  Board  respectfully  submits  herewith  its  opinion  of  the 


same : 

Current  expenses   $73,024  00 

Approved. 

Coal  shed   1,000  00 


The  small  storage  capacity  which  you  have  for  coal  must  prove  not 
only  not  economical,  but  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  should  be  replaced  by  one  larger.  The 
amount  requested  is  based  on  estimates  prepared  for  you,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  required. 

The  item  is  approved. 


Ice  house 


|500  00 
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The  make  shift  provision  for  storing  ice  at  the  school  should  no  longer 
be  resorted  to,  but  should  be  replaced  by  a  suitable  ice  house.  The  amount 
asked  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  reasonable.  The  item  is  approved. 

Boiler   $2,000  00 

Approved. 

Water  heater   250  00 

The  inadequacy  of  your  present  water  heating  facilities  is  very  marked. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  they  should  be  replaced  with  something  that 
will  do  the  work  required.   The  item  is  approved. 

Repairs  to  shed    $450  00 

Approved. 

Fencing    250  00 

Approved. 

Porches  *   1,500  00 

The  need  of  repairs  to  these  is  very  apparent.  Considering  the  extent 
of  your  porches  the  amount  asked  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board, 
required  for  the  purpose.   The  item  is  approved. 

Walks    $ 1,000  00 

The  broken  and  uneven  condition  of  your  present  walks  must  be  a  con- 
stant menace  to  your  sightless  pupils,  and  should  be  put  in  a  better  and 
so  more  safe  condition.  The  amount  asked  is  for  two  years  and  will 
doubtless  be  required  before  all  the  work  will  be  accomplished.  The  item 
is  approved. 

General  repairs  to  main  building  f 1,000  00 

The  repairs  contemplated  by  this  item,  such  as  replacing  unsanitarv 
with  sanitary  plumbing,  closets,  flush  tanks,  lavatories,  etc.,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Board,  very  necessary.  Also  that  the  amount  asked  will 
all  be  needed  to  accomplish  what  is  needed.   The  item  is  approved. 

Steam  for  cooking  purposes   $1,000  00 

A  thorough  change  and  enlargement  in  the  cooking  department  of  the 
school  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  desirable,  and  the  item  is  approved. 

Gasoline  engine   f 800  00 

Approved. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE, 
L.  C.  STORES,  Chairman. 
Secretary. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 
(See  Sec.  3,  Act  No.  123,  Public  Acts  of  1893.) 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  fit  pupils  as  far  as  may  be  for  useful 
citizenship.  A  good  citizen  possesses  a  good  moral  character,  intelligence, 
and  the  ability,  in  part  at  least,  to  support  himself. 

The  school  authorities  aim  to  make  prominent  such  instruction  as  will 
tend  to  secure  these  desired  qualifications.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  it  is 
believed  that  the  following  are  requisite : 

1.  A  system  of  discipline  that  promotes  regularity  of  habits  and  secures 
the  exercise  of  self-control. 

2.  A  course  of  study,  practical  as  well  as  comprehensive,  that  will  de- 
velop the  powers  of  thought  and  educate  the  pupils. 

3.  Such  care  of  the  body  as  will  result  in  the  best  muscular  and  phys- 
ical development;  this  being  attained  by  learning  and  practicing  some 
useful  and  remunerative  handicraft,  together  with  such  an  amount  of 
recreation  as  may  be  possible,  not  only  in  the  gymnasium  but  as  well  in 
the  open  air  on  the  grounds.  For  these  reasons  a  system  of  instruction 
which  combines  the  teaching  of  ethics,  intellectual  training  and  hand  labor 
in  the  shops  or  work  room  is  adopted,  in  all  of  which  each  pupil  will  be 
required  to  take  part  according  to  his  ability. 

The  Board  of  Control  will  arrange  the  course  of  study  for  all  pupils 
connected  with  the  school.  It  should  comprehend  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
and  shall  be  arranged  in  twelve  grades,  each  grade  being  intended  to 
require  one  school  year's  work  of  an  average  pupil.  A  supplemental 
course  of  two  years  or  grades  may  also  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
advanced  and  worthy  pupils,  but  the  privilege  of  pursuing  such  advanced 
course  shall  in  every  case  be  entirely  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Control. 

The  course  of  study  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  board. 

The  boys  will  be  assigned  times  for  systematic  exercise  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  grounds,  and  regular  periods  for  work  in  the  shop. 

The  girls  will  be  expected  to  take  part  in  work  assigned  them  in  the 
sewing  room  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  gymnasium  practice. 

The  work  and  exercise  of  both  boys  and  girls  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  regular  teacher,  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  daily  program. 

DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  superintendent  shall  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  discipline  in  the 
institution,  buildings,  grounds,  premises  and  in  the  school  rooms  at  all 
times.  As  far  as  may  be  the  school  shall  in  all  respects  be  conducted  so 
as  to  resemble  a  well-ordered  and  well-conducted  home. 

The  superintendent  shall  frequently  call  the  teachers  together  for  pur- 
poses of  conference,  instruction,  advice  and  common  counsel. 
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It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  personally  inspect  the  work  of  all  the  teach- 
ers employed  at  the  school  and  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Control  as  may  be  pertinent  in  regard  to  the  work  of  each  teacher. 

He  will  promptly  report  to  the  board  any  defect,  fault,  omission  or 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  officer,  or  other  employe  of  the 
board. 

The  result  of  an  examination  to  be  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  will  determine  the  standing  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
superintendent  shall,  in  writing,  assign  each  to  his  proper  grade. 

Promotions,  or  transfers  to  lower  grades  may  be  made  at  any  time  by 
the  superintendent  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  thereof. 

In  case  any  pupil  or  pupils  may  be  insubordinate  or  disobedient  the 
superintendent  may  inflict  or  direct  the  infliction  of  such  penalties  and 
corrective  measures  as  are  deemed  wholesome  in  the  public  schools  in 
this  State.  In  case  of  persistent  or  serious  disobedience  he  may,  in  his 
discretion,  suspend  pupils  from  any  one  or  more  of  the  privileges  of 
the  school  for  a  stated  period;  in  like  cases,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  resident  member  of  the  board,  he  may  exclude  any  pupil 
or  pupils  from  such  privileges  for  an  indefinite  time.  All  cases  in  which 
he  recommends  expulsion  shall  be  referred  to  and  decided  by  the  board  at 
any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

The  superintendent  shall  do  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  required  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  school,  to  this 
end  they  will  board  and  make  their  home  at  the  institution,  except  when  a 
special  agreement  is  made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  read  to.  pupils  evenings,  oversee  pupils  out 
of  school  hours,  and  do  such  other  work  incident  to  their  employment  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  superintendent.  They  will  spend  their  nights,  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  at  the  school,  except  as  they  may  be  excused  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  the  superintendent. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  themselves  to  the  highest 
interest  of  the  school  and  unselfishly  to  give  their  best  strength  to  pro- 
mote its  success ;  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy  or  evil 
speaking  among  themselves,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  Gos- 
siping, forming  cliques  or  parties  among  themselves,  or  with  pupils  are 
each  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Teachers  will  meet  with  the  superintend- 
ent whenever  by  him  required  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
him,  and  will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  superintendent  at  such  stated 
intervals  as  he  may  determine  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  instruction, 
advice  and  common  counsel. 

Prompt  attendance  at  the  classes;  places  of  duty  and  meals  will  be 
required  of  each  teacher. 

All  teachers,  attendants  and  employes  are  strictly  forbidden  to  demand, 
solicit,  suggest,  accept  or  receive  any  fee,  gift,  present  or  gratuity  from 
any  visitor,  pupil,  guardian  or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances 
will  this  be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promptly  report  to  the  superintendent  any  infraction 
or  violation  of  the  rules,  breaches  of  decorum  or  anything  affecting  the 
good  name  of  the  school.. 
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DUTIES  OF  PUPILS. 

All  persons  admitted  to  any  department  of  the  school  as  pupils  are 
required  to  yield  a  prompt,  cheerful  and  courteous  obedience  to  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution,  and  also  to  such  written  rules  and 
oral  directions  as  may  be  found  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

All  are  required  to  be  respectful  to  all  teachers  and  employes  at  all 
times,  to  be  kind  and  helpful  to  each  other,  to  wholly  and  absolutely 
abstain  from  the  use  of  improper,  indecent  and  profane  language  at  all 
times. 

Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  school  premises  at  any  time, 
by  night  or  by  day,  without  permission  of  the  superintendent,  or  in  his 
absence  his  authorized  representative,  previously  obtained. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  pupils  be  permitted  to  visit  those  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  their  rooms. 

Tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  intoxicating  liquors  of  all  kinds,  objection- 
able games  and  all  pernicious  books  will  be  considered  contraband  and 
subject  to  seizure  by  the  school  authorities. 

Pupils  are  required  to  walk  quietly  up  and  down  the  stairs  and  in  the 
halls,  to  avoid  noisy  or  boisterous  talking  or  conduct,  and  scuffling, 
wrestling,  or  unseemly  disorder  in  all  buildings  and  rooms. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  respond  promptly  to  all  signals. 

Meals  will  be  served  only  in  the  dining  room,  except  in  cases  of  serious 
illness. 

Pupils  are  required  to  render  at  all  times  the  same  obedience  and 
respect  to  the  suggestions  and  directions  of  teachers  in  charge  at  any 
time  or  place,  as  they  would  accord  to  the  superintendent  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

Possession  by  the  pupils  of  any  matches,  false  keys,  lock-picks  or  fire- 
arms will  subject  such  pupils  to  immediate  suspension  and  subsequent 
expulsion. 

Correspondence  between  those  of  different  sexes  in  the*  school  is  for- 
bidden.   Letters  addressed  to  any  pupil  not  known  to  be  from  the  par- 
ents, guardians,  or  immediate  relatives  of  such  pupil  may  be  suppressed 
by  the  school  authorities. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  In  account  with  G.  TP,  Bement,  Treasurer. 


Balance  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  superintendent.. 
Cash  from^State  Treasurer. 


Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  county  charges. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer  


Cash  from  Superintendent.. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 

Cash  from  Superintendent.. 

Cash  from  Superintendent.. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 


Cash  from  State  _  Treasurer. 

Cash  from  superintendent.. 

Cash  from  superintendent.. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 

Cash  from  superintendent.. 


Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 


Cash  paid  disbursements  

Cash  paid  disbursements  

Cash  paid  disbursements  

By  transfer  Elgin  Mifflin,  Treasurer. 


By  transfer  from  G.  W.  Bement, 

Ca'sh  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  superintendent  


Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  paid  disbursements... 
Cash  paid  disbursements. . . 
Balance  


treasurer  account. 


Total. 


Dr. 


$3,286  54 
3,070  00 
24  73 
3,070  00 

44  10 
69  14 
1,500  10 
3,07/)  00 

42  04 
3,070  00 
241  32 

97  65 
3,070  00 


3,070  00 
209  91 
236  34 
3,070  00 
3,070  00 
129  11 


1,743  31 
3,070  00 
122  26 
338  72 

3,070  00 


$S,344  29 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Michigan  School  for  the* Blind,  In  account  with  Elgin  Mifflin,  Treasurer. 


Balance  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  superintendent  '  

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  county  charges. 


Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  special  appropriation,  kitchen,  etc. 

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  


Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  special  appropriation  kitchen,  etc. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  special  appropriation,  kitchen,  etc. 


Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  special  appropriation  kitchen,  etc. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  

Cash  from  superintendent  , 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  , 

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  refund  boiler  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expense  , 

Cash  from  superintendent  


Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 


Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Balance... 


disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements. 


Dr. 


$656  16 
3,200  00 
6  70 
23  41 
1,411  56 

3,200  00 
3,000  00 
45  23 
58  38 
3,200  00 

3,000  00 
3,200  00 
81  32 
109  45 
3,200  00 
3,000  00 


17  96 
21  74 
3,200  00 
7,400  00 

3,200  00 
101  48 
3,200  00 
3,200  00 

168  04 
106  88 
325  40 
3,200  00 
135  33 


Total  I  $51,669  04 

I 


Or. 


$1,224  87 
361  25 
1,458  65 
69  68 

5,971  99 
5,767  89 
2,565  59 
5.363  37 


2,758  72 
5,708  75 
4,985  30 
3.54S  41 
5,786  90 
4,331  41 
1,766  26 


$51,669  04 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

Enrolled  from  September,  1902  to  June,  1904- 


Name  of  pupil. 


Awe,  Louis  

Batcheller,  Hubert. 
Boynton,  Eldred . . 

Curtis,  Charles  

Culver,  Altha  


Connor,  Elmer . . . 
Decker,  Grace.... 
Emert,  Gertrude. 

Felton,  Pearl  

Goodrich,  Frank. 


Goodrich,  Clifford. 
Gauthier,  Agnes . . . 
Gauthier,  Grace. . . 

Harris,  Alice  

Herzog,  Mary  


Hiler,  Roland  

Minard,  Cecil  

Murch,  Wilson  

Macdonald,  Roderick  H. 
Minnis,  Frankie  


Pratt,  William.. 
Persons,  Albert.. 
Peterson,  Edgar. 
Pratt,  Isabel!... . 
Playter,  Grace . . 


Petroski,  Frances. 
Robertson,  Guy.. 
Reames,  Ethel . . . 
Rodger,  Florence. 
Shultz,  Herman . . 


Spencer,  James   Congenital. 

Schoolcraft,  Myrle  |  Congenital. 


Cause  of  blindness. 


Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 

Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 


Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 

Congenital. 
Congenital . 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 

Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 

Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 


Smith,  Beatrice. 
Trowbridge,  Glynn. 
Torrey,  Floyd  


Vivian  Ruth  

Youtz,  Raymond. 

Ziegler,  Bessie  

Ahlich,  Theodore. 
Bertrand,  Roy. . . 


Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 


Bass,  Lucile  

Clawson.  Kittie  

Cottle,  Decora  

Devereaux,  Bernice. 
Dunn,  Blanche  


Dawson,  Clarence. 

Hintz,  August  

Knight,  Eva  

McDowell,  Orville. 
Stein,  Elsie  


Congenital  

Congenital  

Congenital  

Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 


Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 


|  Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 
I  Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 


County. 


Macomb. 
Wayne. 
St.  Clair. 
Newaygo. 
St.  Joseph. 

Ogemaw. 

Shiawassee. 

Kent. 

Wayne. 

Tuscola. 

Tuscola. 

Wayne. 

Wayne. 

Houghton. 

Washtenaw.^ 

Ottawa. 

Sanilac. 

Oakland. 

Houghton. 

Kent. 

Shiawassee. 

Alpena. 

Lapeer. 

Shiawassee. 

Kent. 

Wayne. 

Wayne. 

Montcalm. 

Wayne. 

Ionia. 

Washtenav 

Saginaw. 

Wayne. 

Shiawassee. 

Monroe. 

Houghton. 

Monroe. 

Midland. 

Dickinson. 

Menominee. 

Van  Buren. 
Mason. 
Allegan. 
Montcalm. 
Shiawassee- 
Saginaw. 
Wayne. 
Gladwin". 
Bay. 
Saginaw. 
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Name  of  pupil. 


Verifier,  GeofgC... 
Broker,  William... 
Chegwedden,  Wm. 

Clapp,  Harm  

Fairchild,  Frarikie. 


Fuller.  Earl  

(iustat'sen,  Robert. 

Howard.  John  

Kettle,  Henry  

Kcllcy,  George — 


Larsen,  Willie... . 

La  mere,  Wm  

Mann,  George... . 
Munson,  Gardner. 
McSweeny,  John.. 


Meenwenberg,  Ray 

Mills,  Theresa  

Roue,  Lottie  

Rheinhart,  Dan'l. . 
Stewart,  Rctta — 


Sisson,  Bert  

Thayer,  Luella.. . 
Thomas,  James... 

Austin,  Eva  

Branclow,  Bertha. 


Churchill,  Mabel... 
Demerest,  Olive — 
Dennis,  Blanche..... 
Dunnewind,  Martin. 
Diemand,  Adolph... 


Edmonds,  Alma. 
Gitchell,  Lura... 
Hagen,  Rose — 
Hess,  Warren . . . 
Jeffry,  Walter... 


Jones,  Lela  

Kidd,  Ralph 
Longstreet,  Celu 
Martin,  Grant... 
McVcy,  Henry. . 


Orth,  Lester  

Rookus,  Maggie. . . 
Reinbold,  Reuben. 
Sudrow,  George... 
Smith,  Lydia  


Wenger,  Mary..., 
Wood,  Bertha..., 

Culman,  May  

Donahue,  John.. 
Ferguson,  Mable. 


Rothwell,  Floyd... 
Edwards,  Elcena.. 

Payne,  Ross . .  

Willis,  Frankie.. . . 
Walker,  Catharine. 


Brough,  Bertha  

Kamhout,  Leonard. 

Keapka,  August  

Rossney,  Edward . . . 
Lindsley,  Adelaide. 


Lasser,  Mable  — 
Shipley,  Walter. . 

Tyler.  Joseph  

Van  Dragt,  Reka. 
Cowles,  Calvin . . . 


Cause  of  blindness. 


Ophthalmia  neonatorum   Lenawee. 

Accident  I  St.  Jc 


Counts-. 


Accider 

Accident. 

Accident. 


Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 


Accident. 
Accident.. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 

Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 


Accident.. 
Accident.. 
Accident.. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown . 
Unknown. 
Unknown . 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown . 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown . 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Unknown . 
Unknown. 
Unknown . 
Unknown. 
Unknown . 


Unknown  

Unknown  

Paralysis  of  optic  nerve. 


Affection  of  optic  nerve. 

Cataract  

Cataract  

Cataract  

Cataract  


Inflammation. 
Inflammation . 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 

Inflammation . 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation . 
Inflammation . 
Measles  


Ontonagon. 
Kalamazoo. 
Kent. 

Shiawassee. 

Ottawa. 

Bay. 

Wayne. 

Ionia. 

Houghton. 
Houghton. 
( lalhoun. 
Saginaw. 
Wayne. 

Newaygo- 
Allegan. 
Lapeer. 
Isabella. 
St.  Clair.. 

Lapeer. 
Wrashtenaw. 
Gogebic. 
Van  Buren. 
Mecosta. 


Jackson. 

Branch. 

Ottawa. 

Kent. 

Alpena. 

Monroe. 
Ingham. 
Monroe. 
Saginaw. 
Houghton. 

Saginaw. 

Gratiot. 

Ingham. 

Genesee. 

Kalamazoo. 

Livingston. 

Ottawa. 

Emmet. 

Kent. 

Hillsdale. 


St.  Clair. 
Kent. 
Char  evoix 
Kent 
Ingham. 

Sanilac. 

Saginaw. 

Isabella. 

Washtenaw. 

Lenawee. 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa. 

Wayne. 

Bay. 

Emmet. 

Ingham. 
Calhoun. 
Van  Buren. 
Ottawa. 
St.  Clair. 
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List  of  pupils. —  Concluded. 


Name  of  pupil. 


Kilburn,  Charles.. 
Grant,  Winnie.... 

Vine,  Ruth  

Brunner,  George.. 
Eisenman,  Laura. 


Sparks,  Lydia. 
Welch,  Fred... 
Baker,  Grace.. 
Fields,  Louis... 
Peach,  Ida  


Crago,  Myrl  

Davis,  Will  

Evans,  Arthur  

Gruber,  Henry  

Kurtz,  Augusta  


Moore,  Mable.. 
Raymond,  Iva. 
Cornell,  Reba.. 
Druif,  Tryntje. 


Rape,  Corinie  

Wenger,  Clara  

Ziegler,  Florence.... 
Trepanier,  Alderick. 
Woelfle,  Carrie  


Wendling,  Leo  

Wilson,  Fred  

Shraft,  Fred  

Tickner,  Adelbert. 


Cause  of  blindness. 


Measles  

Measles  

Measles  

Scarlet  fever. 
Scarlet  fever. 


Scarlet  fever.. 
Scarlet  fever.. 
Spinal  disease. 
Spinal  disease. 
Spinal  disease. 


Ulceration . . . 
Ulceration . . . 
Astygmatism . 
Granulation . . 
Brain  fever . . 


Preston,  Nettie   Paralysis. 


Brain  fever  

Brain  fever  

Inflammation  of  brain. 
Myopia. 


Whooping  cough 

LaGrippe  

Typhoid  fever... 
Severe  illness . . . 
Severe  illness.... 


Severe  illness  

Lead  poison  

Retinus  and  choridits. 
Information  of  cornea. 


County. 


Mecosta. 

Schoolcraft. 

Dickinson. 

Calhoun. 

Monroe. 

Montcalm. 
St.  Clair. 
Clinton. 
Kent. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Van  Buren. 
Wayne. 
St.  Clair. 
Berrien. 
Dickinson. 

Wayne. 
Kent. 
Isabella. 
Van  Buren. 
Xewago. 

Wayne. 
St.  Clair. 
Midland. 
Dickinson. 
Jackson. 

Lapeer. 
Jackson. 
Ingham. 
Eaton. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 

Taken  June  SO,  190 J^, 


Lands  and  buildings  

Heating,  lighting  and  water  apparatus. 

fools,  engine  

Laundry  

Musical  instruments,  music,  etc  


Office  furniture,  books  and  stationery. 

Library  and  apparatus  

Industrial  training — sewing  

Industrial  training — brooms  

Industrial  training— weaving  


Industrial  training — hammocks. . 

Industrial  training — cooking  

Bedding,  towels,  linen,  etc  

Hospital  furniture,  bedding,  etc. 
Dispensary  


School  furniture —  

School  furniture— kindergarten.. . 

Gymnasium  

General  furniture  

Household  supplies  and  groceries. 


Kitchen,  storeroom,  bakeroom  furniture. 

Diningroom  furniture — teacher  

Dining  #room  furniture — pupils  

Cottage  furniture  

Tools  and  implements  


Wagons,  carriages,  etc. 

Live  stock  

Miscellaneous  property. 
Fuel  


Total. 
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OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 


Names. 


Clarence  E.  Holme? . 
Elizabeth  L.  Parker. 

Anna  E.  Potter  

Jennie  E.  Overmyer. 
Jerome  W.  Howard. 


Henrietta  "Warren. . . 
Florence  8.  Green. . . 
H.  Blanche  Salsbury, 

Eva  S.  Andrews  

Aaron  C.  Blakeslee. . 


Service. 


Superintendent  

Matron  

Clerk  and  bookkeeper. 

Nurse  

Principal  


Rate. 


Term. 


Grace  A.  Brown  

Beulah  E.  Harkness. . , . 

Eliza  A.  Foote  

Jennie  Spinning  

Elizabeth  Culler  Toolan 


Dennis  Bergin  

B.  Kathryn  Wright. 
Caroline  M  ("Kenny. . 
Fannie  G.  Bullock... 
Celia  Clark...   


May  Clements  

Margaret  Gogglns. 

Wm.  Toolan  

Chas.  Grimsell  

Stephen  Smith. . . 


James  Evans,  Sr. 
Robert  MeNish... 

A.  E.  GiUett  

Henry  Jarred  

James  Evans,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Maggie  Toolan. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanford. 

Edith  Claasen  

Millie  Corbin  

Lena  Barden  


Marinda  Stringham. 

Jessie  Sober  

Myrtle  Sprague  

Lina  Neilson..;  

Amelia  Grankien . . . 


Julia  Knight.., 
Louisa  Galler. . 
Mary  McClory. 
Rose  Mack  


|  Assistant  high  school  teacher  

Assistant  high  school  teacher  

Grade  teacher  

Kindergarten  teacher  

Director  of  orchestra  and  piano  tuning. . . 

Director  of  piano  and  organ  department. 

Director  of  vocal  department  

Teacher  of  sewing  and  girls'  matron  

Asst.  to  teacher  of  sewing  and  grils'  matron . 
Teacher  hammock  making  


Teacher  broom  making.... 
Teacher  domestic  science.. 

Boys'  matron  

Assistant  to  boys'  matron. 
Seamstress  


Seamstress  

Visitors'  attendant. 

Engineer  

Fireman  

Watchman  


Man  of  all  work. 

Gardener  , 

Teamster  

Barn  man  

Farm  laborer  


Cook  

Assistant  cook.... 

Baker  

Dining  room  girl. 
Dining  room  girl. 

Dining  room  girl. 
Dining  room  girl. 
Chamber  maid. . . 
Chamber  maid.... 
Chamber  maid.... 


Chamber  maid  

Washerwoman  

Ironing  woman... . 
Laundry  assistant  . 


.2,000  CO  |  For  12  months... 

510  00  |  For  12  months.  .. 

570  00  |  For  12  months... 

300  00  For  10  months... 

100  00  For  10  months... 


250  00 
250  00 
250  00 
300  00 
700  00 

400  00 
300  CO 
350  00 

5  00 
225  00 

500  00 
300  00 
300  00 

4  00 
14  00 

14  00 
3  00 

55  00 
40  00 
45  00 

40  00 
1  50 
40  00 
40  00 
22  00 

6  00 

15  00 

5  00 
12  00 
12  00 

12  00 

12  00 
10  00 

13  00 

13  00 

12  00 
22  25 
22  25 

14  00 


For  10  months.. 
For  10  months.. 
For  10  months.. 
For  10  months.. 
For  10  months.. 

For  10  months.. 
For  10  months.. 
For  10  months.. 

Per  week  

For  10  months.. 

For  10  months  . 
For  10  months.. 
For  10  months.. 

Per  week  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  week  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  day  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  week  

Per  month  

Per  week  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  

Per  month  
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Literary 


Kindergarten. 
Reading. 
Number  Work. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

PRIMARY. 

Musical. 

— First  Year. — 


Rote  Songs. 


Industrial. 


Bead  Work. 
Rattan. 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Number  Work. 
English. 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 


— Second  Year. — 
Rote  Songs. 

— Third  Year. — 

Rote  Songs. 
Piano  (el.) 
Braille  notation. 


Rattan. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 


-Fourth  Year. — 

Rote  Songs. 
Piano. 

Braille  notation. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 
Raffia. 
Sewing. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 


INTERMEDIATE. 

— Fifth  Year. — 

Singing. 
Piano. 

— Sixth  Year. — 

Singing. 
Piano. 
Violin  (el.) 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Slovd. 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN. 

— Seventh  Year. — 

Singing. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (el.) 
Violin. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


-Eighth  Year.- 

Singing. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (el.) 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

LITERARY. 


Semester.  Studies. 

1st  Algebra. 

English. 
Physiology. 

2nd  Algebra. 

English. 
Gen.  History. 

1st  Algebra. 

English. 
Gen.  History. 

2nd  Algebra. 

English. 
Gen.  History. 

1st  Am.  Literature. 

Geometry. 
Phys.  Geography. 

2nd  Rhetoric. 

Geometry. 
Civil  Government. 
1st  *  Eng.  Literature. 


Eng.  History. 
Physics  (elect). 
Po.  Economy  (elect.) 
Psychology  (elect). 
Moral  Science  (elect). 
2nd  Same  as  1st. 
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MUSICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 


Musical. 


Industrial. 


— First  Year. — 


Chorus. 

Voice  Culture  (elect) 
Piano. 
Harmony. 
Orchestra  (elect). 

Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (adv.). 
Orchestra. 

Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 

Pipe  Organ  (elect.) 
Counterpoint. 
Musical  History. 
Orchestra. 

Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 
Pipe  Organ. 
Musical  History. 
Orchestra. 


-Second  Year. 


-Third  Year. 


-Fourth  Year. — 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  made  provision  for  the  education  of  all  her 
children. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  take  a  commendable  pride  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  district  school,  high  school,  Normal  School,  Agricultural  College, 
and  University  open  their  doors  to  children  and  youth  possessed  of  all 
their  faculties.  Young  people  destitute  of  sight  find  these  institutions, 
in  the  main,  not  available  for  them.  But  the  blind  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  State.   Provision  has  been  made  for  their  education. 

Article  XIII,  Sec.  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  Michigan,  declares :  "Insti- 
tutions, for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind  or 
insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported." 

In  accordance  with  this  constitutional  provision  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  children  of  the  State  has  been  located  in  the  city  of  Lan- 
sing, the  State  capital. 

The  object  of  the  management  of  the  school  is,  to  fit  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  of  the  State  for  honorable,  useful  citizenship.  For  this  reason  an 
effort  is  made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound  moral  character  in  all  the 
pupils,  as  the  prime  requisite  of  good  citizenship. 

Physical  health,  intelligence,  and  ability  to  contribute  to  one's  own  self- 
support  are  ranked  as  next  in  importance. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  and  premises  are  matters  of 
constant  study  and  watchfulness. 

Regular  and  systematic  physical  exercise,  under  the  direction,  of  com- 
petent teachers,  in  the  open  air,  or  gymnasium,  forms  a  part  of  the  regular 
program. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  English  branches  taught  in  the 
ordinary  primary,  grammar  and  high  school  course. 

Teachers  of  experience  and  ability  are  employed.  In  the  department 
of  music  excellent  facilities  for  voice  culture  are  afforded.  Large  num- 
bers of  pupils  are  given  instruction  on  the  piano  and  several  other  string 
and  wind  instruments.  Teachers  of  marked  skill  and  capability  only 
instruct  in  this  department. 

The  school  supports  a  good  choir  and  orchestra.  A  few  pupils  become 
skilled  players  on  the  pipe  organ. 

In  the  department  of  handicraft  the  boys  are  taught  broom,  hammock 
and  net  making,  and  those  possessed  of  sufficient  musical  and  mechanical 
skill  learn  to  tune  and  repair  pianos.  Several  boys  are  employed  in  print- 
ing and  book-making  for  the  school. 

The  girls  learn  to  cook,  knit,  crochet  and  sew,  both  by  hand  and  on  the 
machine. 

All  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  learn  to  use  the  typewriter  and  many 
become  very  competent  operators  of  that  instrument. 
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All  pupils  board  and  have  their  home  at  the  school  during  the  academic 
year. 

Board  with  furnished  rooms,  warmed  and  ventilated,  washing,  medical 
attendance,  including  medicine  and  nursing  when  sick,  are  free  to  all 
pupils  resident  of  the  State.  The  buildings  are  large,  well  lighted  and 
warmed  by  steam. 

It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  management  to  make  this  school  a 
comfortable  and  happy  home  for  all  connected  with  it;  a  place  where 
kindness,  courtesy,  culture  and  intelligence  abound  and  to  which  chil- 
dren from  any  portion  of  the  State  may  be  entrusted  with  entire  safety. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  the  State.  It  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a. 
well  appointed  school,  and  maintained' for  the  purpose  of  affording  as 
far  as  may  be  a  practical  education.  Blind  persons  and  those  whose 
defective  sight  prevents  them  from  receiving  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  are  received  as  pupils  but  no  person  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind 
or  of  confirmed  immoral  character  will  be  knowingly  received,  nor  will 
those  who  prove  incapable  of  progress  be  retained,  nor  those  persistently 
disobedient  and  incorrigible.  Residents  of  this  State  are  admitted  with- 
out charge  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  medicines  or  medical 
attendance.  Applicants  for  admission  from  other  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  such  are  required  to  pay  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  necessary 
expenses. 

The  school  year  begins  the  first  Monday  in  September  and  continues 
forty  weeks.  There  is  a  short  holiday  vacation.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
give  thorough  instruction,  and  nearly  all  those  branches  taught  in  the 
public  school  of  the  State  are  taught  at  this  school,  and  several  trades 
and  occupations,  including  cooking  for  the  girls,  are  also  taught. 

Especial  pains  will  be  taken  to  secure  that  exercise  and  consequent 
bodily  development  necessary  to  good  health,  and  earnest  efforts  are 
made  to  correct  the  unnatural  and  peculiar  postures  and  habits  which 
so  frequently  accompany  blindness. 

The  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  of  the  health  of  pupils.  A  trained 
nurse  is  constantly  employed.  In  case  of  any  illness,  the  pupil  is  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  hospital,  a  separate  building,  away  from  the 
noise  of  school  and  from  the  possibility  of  contagion,  where  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  physician,  regularly  employed,  the  most  careful 
treatment  and  nursing  are  bestowed. 

These  advantages  are  free  to  every  Mind  person  in  Michigan  who  is  of 
suitable  age  and  mental  capacity. 

All  that  friends  of  the  pupils  are  expected  to  do  is  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  and  furnish  approved,  suitable  and  sufficient  clothing.  If  they 
are  unable  to  do  so,  such  necessarv  clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the 
State. 

All  applications  for  admission  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  board  of 
control. 

For  further  information,  address, 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT, 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS  OF  BLIND 

CHILDREN. 

1.  Blind  children,  unless  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  at 
home,  should  be  in  the  institution  at  eight  rears  of  age,  or  before. 

2.  Teach  them  to  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  run  on 
little  errands,  to  be  as  active  and  helpful  as  possible. 

3.  Do  not  permit  the  fact  of  blindness  to  make  you  less  strict  in  secur- 
ing obedience,  cleanliness  and  respectfulness  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
otherwise  you  do  him  a  gross  wrong,  by  permitting  him  to  form  unseemly 
habits  and  manners  which  require  years  of  teaching  to  efface.  Especially, 
should  their  physical  growth  be  guarded  so  that  they  may  possess  healthy, 
symmetrical  bodies  and  be  free  from  any  peculiarity  of  movement,  such 
as  the  nervous  twitching  of  arms  and  fingers,  and  turning  of  head. 

4.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  other 
children.  Let  him  attend  the  public  school,  the  Sunday-school  and 
church,  and  places  of  amusement. 

5.  Teach  him  the  names,  forms  and  uses  of  the  common  objects  around 
him.    Teach  him  to  count,  to  add,  substract,  multiply,  divide,  etc. 

6.  When  pupils  enter  the  school,  health  permitting,  they  should  at- 
tend punctually  and  regularly  until  the  course  is  completed. 

7.  Forbid  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  of  strong  drink. 

8.  Do  not  dwell  upon  the  blind  child's  misfortune  in  his  presence 
nor  permit  others  to  do  so.  Encourage  him  to  be  cheerful,  hopeful  and 
industrious. 

9.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  blind  men  and 
women,  if  intelligent  and  deserving,  can  make  a  living  and  do  a  credita- 
ble part  in  any  community.  Instead  of  being  helpless  burdens,  they 
become  self-supporting  and  self-respecting,  a  source  of  gratification,, 
rather  than  of  care  and  regret,  to  their  friends. 
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BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  SYSTEM. 
(EMBOSSED  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1894-1904.) 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Arithmetic  by  Grades;  a  collection  of  easy  exercises  in  written  arith- 
metic. J.  T.  Prince  (abridged).  Books  III,  IV  and  V. 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  3  vols. 

Answers  to  Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 

A  School  Algebra,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  3  vols. 

Answers  to  Went  worth's  School  Algebra. 

The  Children's  Second  Reader,  Ellen  M.  Cyr. 

The  Children's  Third  Reader,  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  2  vols. 

The  Children's  Fourth  Reader,  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  3  vols. 

Selections  from  Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (American  Authors). 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  Book  I,  Chas.  F.  King. 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  Book  II,  Chas.  F.  King,  2  vols. 

American  History  Stories,  Mara  L.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  4  vols. 

Spelling  Exercises;  Michigan's  Eight  Hundred  Words  and  a  list  of 
Homonyms  with  illustrative  sentences. 

New  Word  Analysis;  or  School  Etymology  of  English  Derivative 
Words,  Wm.  Swinton,  2  vols. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  compiled  from  Mrs.  Knox-Heath's 
"The  Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them,"  2  vols. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  3  vols. 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  J.  F.  Genung,  3  vols. 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Revised  Edition). 
James  H.  Fairchild,  3  vols. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  W.  Gardner. 

General  History,  Meyers,  9  vols. 

The  Human  Body,  Martin,  3  vols. 

American  Manual  Parliamentary  Law,  Fish,  1  vol. 

Grammar  School  Geography,  Werner,  3  vols. 

Physical  Geography,  Davis,  3  vols. 

Elements  of  Physics,  Carhart  &  Chute. 

Elementary  Psychology,  Putnam. 

Chemistry  Shorter  Course,  Remsen. 

History  of  United  States,  Fiske,  7  vols. 

Civil  Government  of  Michigan,  King,  1  vol. 

Political  Economy,  Walker,  4  vols. 

Physical  Geography,  Davis,  3  vols. 

First  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Boston  Cook  Book,  Lincoln,  3  vols. 

A  Practical  and  Economical  Cook  Book,  B.  Kate  Wright,  teacher  of 
cooking,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan;  a  History  of  Governments,  Thos.  M.  Cooley,  3  vols. 

George  Washington  and  Historical  Biography,  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
2  vols. 

Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  She  Taught  Us,  Win.  E.  Griffis,  2  vols. 

The  .Conquest  of  Mexico,  Wm.  H.  Prescott  (abridged).  With  Biog- 
raphy Notes,  etc.,  2  vols. 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East,  S.  J.  Higginson,  2  vols. 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art,  Wm.  E.  Griffis,  2  vols. 

Selections  for  Declamation;  vol.  I  Patriotic  ;  vol.  II  Miscellaneous. 

The  Hayne-Webster  Debate  and  Other  Specimens  of  American  Ora- 
tory. 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  Stanzas  for  the  Times  and  other  Poems,  J.  G. 
Whittier. 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Kussell  Lowell. 
Constitution  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  League. 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Musical  Dictionary,  Clark,  3  vols. 

Hymn  Book;  a  Collection  of  Standard  Hymns.    Words  and  music. 
A  collection  of  Standard  Modern  Violin  Music  with  Piano  Accom- 
paniments, Julius  Eichberg. 

Grand  Polonaise,  op.  271,  A.  Dekonski. 
Tarantelle,  op.  92,  Gust  a  v  Merkel. 
Saltarelle,  op.  266,  E.  Ketterer. 
Cachucha  (Caprice),  J.  Raff. 
Marche  De  Nuit,  L.  M.  Gottschalk. 
Tarantelle,  op.  85,  No.  2,  Stephen  Heller. 
Rondo  Capriccioso,  F.  Mendelssohn. 
Saltarello,  op.  31,  A.  C.  Blakeslee. 

The  Fleecy  Clouds,  op.  33,  No.  20.    Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 
Words.  1 
Twelve  Preludes,  J.  S.  Bach. 
Farewell  to  the  Piano,  Beethoven. 
Eureka  Mazurka,  Franz  Hitz. 
Pavane,  Herbert  F.  Sharpe. 

Communion  in  G  (for  the  Pipe  Organ),  op.  4,  No.  1,  E.  Batiste. 
Andante  in  F  (for  the  Pipe  Organ),  Lefebure  Wely. 
Lessons  in  Musical  History,  Fillmore,  3  vols. 
Standard  Course  of  Graded  Studies,  Book  I,  Mathews. 
Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Blakeslee. 
Die  Lorolei,  E.  B.  Perry. 

Fifty  Lessons  for  the  Medium  Part  of  the  Voice,  J.  Concone. 
Snow  Flakes,  F.  W.  Co  wen. 

When  the  Lillies  of  the  Valley  Bloom  Again,  T.  Chattaway. 

Little  Buttercup,  op.  80,  C.  Sidus. 

The  Gay  Peasant,  op.  216,  No.  6,  C.  Gurlitt. 
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Little  Hungarian  Melody,  F.  Behr. 

Slumber  Song,  op.  81,  No.  15,  S.  Heller. 

Song  of  the  Swallow,  op.  270,  C.  Bohm. 

Minuetto,  op.  12,  No.  2,  1.  Cavanagh. 

Sonatina,  op.  44,  No.  3,  For  Four  Hands,  F.  Kuhlau. 

Esperance,  H.  Lichner. 

Scherzino,  op.  No.  4,  F.  Lynes. 

The  Babbling  Brook,  op.  28,  No.  3,  W.  G.  Smith. 

Bohemian  Song,  W.  Alletter. 

The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  op.  52,  R.  Eilenberg. 
The  Sunset's  Smile  Had  Left  the  Sky,  op.  36,  No.  3,  vocal,  D.  Buck. 
The  Way  of  Peace,  vocal,  with  Piano  and  Harmonium  or  Organ  iAccoin- 
paniment,  C.  F.  Lloyd. 

Come  to  the  Land  of  Rest,  vocal,  P.  Greeley. 
Storm  and  Sunshine,  op.  76,  No.  5,  D.  Buck. 

Fifty  Selected  Pianoforte  Studies.  First  Four  Studies,  J.  B.  Cramer. 
Military  March,  op.  51,  No.  1,  Schubert. 

BOOKS  STEREOTYPED  AND  EMBOSSED  1902-1903  AND  1903-1904. 

First  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

Second  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

Third  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

English  Literature,  Painter,  8  vols. 

Questions  to  Matthew's  American  Literature,  1  vol. 

Chronological  Table  of  English  Literature,  Brooke,  1  vol. 

In  Memoriam,  Tennyson,  1  vol. 

Holy  Grail  and  Guinevere,  Tennyson,  1  vol. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Longfellow,  3  vols. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell,  1  vol. 

Ode  to  Music  and  Three  Best  Things,  Van  Dyke,  1  vol. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  Dubbs,  4  vols.  f 
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LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
WYNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 
,  1907 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


T.  W.  CRISSEY,  President,      -------  Midland. 

F.  H.  RANKIN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary,     -  Flint. 

ELGIN  MIFFLIN,  Treasurer,  -      ------  Lansing. 

REGULAR  MEETING. 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  Minutes  of  Previous  Meeting. 

2.  Reading  and  Reference  of  Petitions  and  Communications. 

3.  Reports  and  Suggestions  from  Superintendent. 

4.  Executive  Session. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Auditing  Claims. 

8.  Unfinished  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

9.  Executive  Session. 

10.  Adjournment. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1905-1906. 


Clarence  E.  Holmes,  B.  S.,    -       -       -       -       -       -  Superintendent 

Jerome  W.  Howard,  --  Principal 
Anna  E.  Potter,    -------  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper 

Elizabeth  L.  Parker,      -  Matron 
J.  F.  Campbell,  M.  D.,        -       -       -       -       -       -       -  Physician 

Joseph  Foster,  M.  D.,      -  Consulting  Oculist  and  Aurist 

Jessie  Lennox,  -  Nurse 
Caroline  McKenny,  iBoy's  Supervisor 

Jennie  E.  Spinning,        ------        Girl's  Supervisor 


TEACHERS. 

Literary  Department. 

Jerome  W.  Howard,  Rachel  V.  Fletcher,  Florence  S.  Green,  H.  Blanche 
Salsbury,  Eva  S.  Andrews,  Fanny  S.  Fletcher, 
Lina  R.  Harkness. 


Musical  Department. 

Aaron  C.  Blakeslee, 
Beulah  E.  Harkness, 
Grace  A.  Brown, 
Bertha  A.  Wood,  - 


Director  Tuning  Department 
Vocal  Music 
Director  Instrumental  Music 
Assistant  Instrumental  Music 


Manual  Training. 

Jennie  E.  Spinning, 
Denis  Bergin,  - 
Lou  E.  Weston, 
Caroline  McKenny, 


Stereotyper. 
Frank  L.  Goodrich. 


Sewing 
-  Broom  Making 
Domestic  Science 
Hammock,  Netting,  Etc. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


Hon.  Fred  M.  Warner,  Governor  of  Michigan: 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  respectfully 
submits  the  thirteenth  biennial  report  of  the  school,  its  work  and  its  needs, 
this  being  the  seventh  report  of  the  Board  as  organized  under  Act  123  of  the 
laws  of  1893. 

While  the  attendance  at  this  school  has  increased  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  during  these  thirteen  years,  we  know  that  there  are  many  blind  children 
in  the  State  who  ought  to  be  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  school  whose  pa- 
rents have  not  even  learned  of  its  existence,  certainly  have  not  become 
sufficiently  informed  in  regard  to  its  purposes  and  work  to  send  their  chil- 
dren here.  Indeed  the  data  in  regard  to  the  number,  names  and  residences 
of  such  children  are  so  incomplete  that  the  officers  of  the  school  find  it  im- 
possible to  reach  them  directly  with  such  information  as  would  arouse  their 
interest.  You  and  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  will  realize  the 
truth  of  this  statement  when  we  tell  you  that  of  about  forty  new  pupils  who 
have  been  received  into  the  school  during  the  two  years  just  ended  the  names 
of  only  two  appeared  in  the  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  as  required  by  Sec.  9,  Act  123  of  the  compiled 
laws  of  1893:  "A  copy  in  detail  of  so  much  of  the  statistical  information 
received  by  him  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  State  as  relates  to  the  blind. " 
Manifestly  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  State  Department,  but  it  shows  that 
the  reports  from  about  the  State  are  exceedingly  meager  and  insufficient. 

We  recommend  to  yourself  and  to  the  Honorable  Legislature  about  to 
convene  that  a  law  be  enacted  requiring  the  school  board  in  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  State  to  have  the  name,  age,  sex  and  address  of  every  blind  per- 
son or  person  whose  vision  is  not  sufficient  for  pursuing  studies  in  the  schools 
for  seeing  children,  recorded  in  the  annual  school  census  of  the  district  and  a 
statement  of  the  same  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  a  tabulated  statement  thereof  for  the  entire  State  to  be  by 
him  filed  with  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a  school. 
It  is  a  public  school.  It  is  not  a  hospital  nor  an  infirmary,  and  we  ask  your 
kind  and  careful  consideration  of  the  suggestion  that  its  place  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State  should  be  more  fully  understood  and  recognized. 
The  reasons  for  making  the  school  attendance  of  blind  children  compulsory 
are  perhaps  even  more  and  greater  than  in  the  case  of  seeing  children.  We 
ask  in  the  interest  of  these  children,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  heaven  and 
unable  to  acquire  knowledge  through  the  channels  provided  for  others,  that 
their  attendance  at  the  school  equipped  for  them  be  made  compulsory  ex- 
cept where  good  reason  for  their  non-attendance  is  shown. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  has  fully  approved  our  estimates  for  the  expenses  for  the  coming- 
two  years  and  also  the  small  amount  asked  for  special  improvements. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  and  those  of  the  conductors  of  the 
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several  departments  of  study  and  industry  submitted  herewith,  give  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  work  being  done.  The  course  of  study  is  accom- 
panied by  notes  more  in  detail  than  heretofore. 

The  school  has  a  valuable  machine  and  outfit  for  Braille  printing,  and 
has  also  acquired  within  the  past  year  a  machine  for  raised  map  and  plat 
work  which  is  a  very  great  help.  Ninety-two  books  have  already  been 
stereotyped  and  printed  at  the  school  in  the  Braille  raised  print  system,  a 
sample  of  which  print  is  included  in  this  report.  A  list  of  these  books 
is  attached.    There  is  frequent  call  for  them  from  other  similar  schools. 

Permit  us  to  thank  yourself  and  the  Legislatures  and  people  of  Michigan 
for  the  liberal  consideration  given  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  all  officials  and  others  to  visit  this  school  and  see  what  it  is 
doing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

f .  W.  CRISSEY. 
F.  H.  RANKIN, 
ELGIN  MIFFLIN. 

Board  of  Control. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  means  of 
this  report  to  get  before  the  State  the  conditions  and  needs  of  this  school. 
While  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  remains  practically  the  same, 
to  me  it  is  a  source  of  profound  regret  that  so  few  blind  children  and  such 
other  children  as  are  unable  to  obtain  an  education  because  of  defective 
eyesight,  are  not  attending  this  school,  which  is  the  only  school  in  the  State 
that  affords  them  the  opportunity. 

That  the  State  recognizes  the  necessity  of  educating  its  children  is  evident 
from  the  provision  made  for  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  because  of  their 
straightened  circumstances  and  from  the  compulsory  school  law. 

When  we  understand  that  being  deprived  of  sight  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate calamities  that  can  befall  us,  when  we  who  teach  these  children 
realize  their  tendency,  in  the  very  natural  order  of  things,  to  deteriorate, 
and  also  the  fact  that  they  respond  so  promptly  and  eagerly  to  educational 
tendencies  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  State  will  not  have  done 
its  whole  duty  until  the  compulsory  educational  school  law  is  applied  to 
blind  children. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  seven  hundred  children  in 
the  State  who  should  be  in  this  school. 

I  want  to  lay  especial  emphasis  upon  the  literary  and  musical  education 
of  the  blind  and  this  is  in  no  way  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  or  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  an  industrial  edu- 
cation, but  the  normal  blind  child  appreciates  very  keenly  the  wholesome 
things  of  our  mother  tongue  as  well  as  other  languages  and,  I  feel  that  the 
various  fields  of  intellectual  research,  except  such  as  require  the  use  of  the 
microscope  or  telescope,  are  as  open  to  them  as  to  the  ordinary  student. 
Consequently  we  are  constantly  striving  to  bring  our  course  of  study  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection. 

The  various  special  appropriations  have  been  greatly  appreciated  and 
because  of  having  received  them  our  work  has  been  facilitated.  The  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities  having  gone  carefully  over  our  needs  and  con- 
ditions have  been  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  amount  needed  for 
the  coming  two  years,  the  itemization  of  which  amount  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  report. 

I  earnestly  commend  to  you  the  work  of  the  school.  It  is  of  a  high  grade 
and  faithfully  done.  I  again  urge  the  great  need  of  a  post-graduate  course. 
Experience  proves  the  wisdom  of  advanced  work  when  the  students  have 
more  fully  matured.  I  want  to  urge  upon  all  the  worthiness  of  the  work 
and  to  thank  the  Board  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  honest  effort 
in  behalf  of  these  children. 

As  in  the  past  we  are  grateful  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  any  way.  To 
the  Michigan  Passenger  Association  for  their  kindness  and  attention  to  our 
pupils;  also  to  the  publishers  of  the  following  periodicals: 

Midland  Republican,  Detroit  News,  Industrial  Enterprise,  Colorado  In-  ■ 
dex,  Mirror,  the  State  Republican,  Detroit  Journal,  Ingham  County  News, 
Institution  News,  the  Tablet. 

Very  respectfully, 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES, 
2  Superintendent. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Nine  students  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  received 
their  diplomas  during  the  two  years  just  past.  The  names  and  residences 
of  the  graduates  are  as  follows:  Bertha  Brough,  Nunica;  May  Cullman, 
Traverse  City;  Nettie  Preston,  Fremont;  Charlotte  Rowe,  Brown  City; 
Frank  Goodrich,  Vassar;  Clifford  Goodrich,  Vassar;  Henry  McVey,  Lansing; 
Ross  Payne,  Owosso;  Aldrick  Trepanier,  Iron  Mountain.  The  four  young 
women  are  living  at  home.  The  boys  are  all  at  work.  One  is  employed  as 
stereotyper  in  this  school,  another  is  making  rugs  in  a  small  factory,  and  the 
rest  are  tuning  pianos.  They  all  bid  fair  to  become  self-reliant  and  re- 
spected citizens. 

Two  years  of  Latin  has  been  added  as  an  elective  to  our  course  of  study. 
Great  interest  is  taken  in  this  subject  by  the  pupils  in  the  preparatory  class. 
Much  more  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  by  our  high  school  students 
in  courses  in  language  and  history,  civics  and  economics  than  in  the  sci- 
ences. 

A  diagraming  machine  has  been  placed  in  the  stereotyping  and  printing 
department.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  equipment.  We  have  used 
it  in  preparing  maps,  and  expect  to  publish  an  atlas  in  the  near  future. 
Twelve  books  have  been  stereotyped,  printed  and  placed  on  shelves  since 
the  last  report  was  made.  We  have  furnished  several  books  to  other  schools 
at  a  nominal  price,  and  a  few  works  in  Braille  have  been  loaned  from  time 
to  time  to  former  students. 

This  report  is  very  respectfully  submitted, 

JEROME  W.  HOWARD, 

Principal. 


MUSIC. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

The  music  department  affords  opportunity  for  studying  piano,  pipe  organ, 
reed  organ,  voice  culture,  violin  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  harmony, 
musical  history  and  the  tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos  and  organs. 

PIANO. 

Every  pupil  in  the  school  is  given  opportunity  to  study  music,  and  if  he 
shows  sufficient  ability  he  is  urged  to  continue  the  work  and  is  helped  in 
every  way  to  become  proficient  in  some  line  of  music  study. 

To  take  piano  lessons,  the  pupil  must  first  have  reached  the  third  grade 
at  least,  of  the  literary  department,  and  must  have  the  energy  and  health 
necessary  to  carry  the  piano  practice  along  with  the  literary  and  industrial 
work.    Preparatory  to  the  first  lessons  at  the  piano,  the  pupil  must  learn 
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the  Braille  music  notation.  There  is  a  class  for  this  preparatory  work  every 
ye'ar.  Every  pupil  who  has  become  independent  in  the  reading  of  the 
literary  Braille  may  enter  this  class. 

The  course  of  study  in  piano  is  based  on  "  Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Piano  Forte, "  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews.  These  grades  do  not 
coincide  with  the  grades  in  the  literary  department.  Grade  I  in  piano  may 
take  from  one  (and  one-half)  to  two  years.  All  the  piano  work  is  by  individ- 
ual instruction,  and  each  pupil  is  allowed  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his  ability 
will  permit. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

"  GRACE  A.  BROWN, 
Director  of  Piano  Department. 


VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Public  school  music  is  a  subject  of  great  value  and  of  equally  great  promise. 
The  time  is  past  when  we  teach  the  children  in  our  schools  to  be  reproduc- 
ers of  jingles  that  they  gain  through  no  particular  effort  on  their  part.  They 
now  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  understanding  something  of 
its  nature  and  structure  and  of  comprehending  the  messages  our  composers 
have  given  us  through  song. 

The  Natural  Music  System  has  been  taught  in  our  school  the  past  four 
years . 

CHORUS  WORK. 

Every  pupil  upon  entering  school  is  required  to  join  the  chorus  class  best 
suited  to  his  needs.  These  chorus  classes  are  three  in  number:  Kinder- 
garten, Primary  and  Intermediate.  The  primary  corresponds  to  the  first 
four  grades;  the  intermediate,  to  that  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eight 
grades.  High  school  chorus  work  at  the  present  time  is  mainly  quartette 
and  trio  work. 

In  these  classes  it  is  ascertained  how  much  natural  ear  for  music  the  child 
has,  and  his  sense  of  time,  tune  and  rhythm  developed.  We  follow  the 
Natural  Music  System  charts  as  closely  as  they  are  practical  to  our  pupils. 
This  general  preparatory  work  must  precede  special  work  in  piano,  organ 
and  voice  culture. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

If  in  the  chorus  work  a  voice  worthy  of  special  training  is  discovered,  the 
pupil  may  enter  the  vocal  department  for  individual  private  lessons. 

We  feel  that  music  will  be  especially  profitable  to  our  pupils  after  leaving 
school  and  we  try  to  emphasize  its  importance  to  those  who  show  any  musical 
talent. 

BEULAH  E.  HARKNESS, 

Director  of  Vocal  Music. 
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TUNING  AND  ORCHESTRAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  record  the  progress  made  in  these  two  de- 
partments, and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  orchestral  department  which 
has  been  continous  in  its  existence  since  the  opening  of  the  school  year  of 
1888.  In  1902  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  reduce  the  force  by  culling  out 
some  of  the  brass  instruments,  which  plan  was  continued  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  at  which  time,  sufficient  talent  was  at  hand  to  make  it 
possible  to  increase  the  number  of  members  in  the  orchestra.  The  desire  to 
do  well  along  this  line  of  work  is  perhaps  more  in  evidence  now  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  department.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  owners' 
of  the  instruments;  but  it  is  always  necessary  that  some  instruments  should 
be  furnished  by  the  school.  This  of  course  means  more  or  less  expense  to 
the  State,  but  the  cost  is  amply  met,  I  think,  by  the  advantage  which  the 
pupils  derive  from  the  practice  and  instruction. 

The  tuning  department  is  one  in  which  nearly  every  student  who  has  be- 
come engaged  manifests  a  lively  interest;  for  it  is  early  obvious  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  of  all  the  industries  which  this  school  offers  to  its 
graduates.  In  many  instances,  one  might  almost  say  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, students  graduating  from  this  department  have  met  with  good  suc- 
cess and  are  rilling  good  positions  of  trust  and  profit  in  factories  and  ware- 
rooms.  In  order  that  the  students  may  be  up-to-date  all  the  new  devices 
which  come  through  the  evolution  of  piano  forte  making  are  introduced.  The 
instruments  at  present  in  use  in  this  department  are  very  much  worn  and 
new  ones  are  needed  to  maintain  the  standing  and  efficiency  of  the  work. 
The  instruction  on  the  pipe  organ  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  in- 
structor in  instrumental  music  and  myself.  A  comparatively  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  engaged  at  present  in  this  work,  owing  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  course.  Our  instrument  is  a  very  old  one  and  possesses  few 
of  the  features  of  the  pipe  organ  of  today.  We  trust  that  some  day  we  shall 
have  a  new  one  installed,  and  one  which  possesses  the  features  of  an  up-to- 
date  organ  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AARON  C.  BLAKESLEE, 

Instructor . 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

The  purpose  of  this  important  subject,  as  taught  in  this  school,  is  educa- 
tional, developing  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  natures  of  the  girls,  as 
well  as  utilitarian.  Domestic  Science  is  required  during  the  four  years  of 
high  school  work  of  the  girls.  Two  hours  each  week  is  spent  in  the  labora- 
tory for  practical  work,  and  the  theory  work,  a  forty  minute  period  a  week, 
includes  the  study  of  the  following  classification:  Chemistry,  bacteriology, 
physiology,  history  of  foods,  qualities,  home  nursing,  managing  of  a  home, 
purchasing,  serving,  proper  economic  preparation  of  food,  the  relation  of 
food  to  the  body  and  the  consumption  of  food  as  influenced  by  climate, 
occupation,  state  of  health  and  age. 

The  ninth  grade  takes  up  a  detailed  study  of  carbo  hydrates,  that  is  the 
preparation  and  cookery  of  vegetables,  cereals,  bread  making  and  canning. 
Also  the  first  principles  of  the  home  fire  building,  dish  washing,  care  of  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room. 

The  tenth  grade  studies  fat  and  oils,  their  composition,  uses  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  deep  fat  frying  and  also  a  few  plain  desserts. 

The  eleventh  grade  takes  up  proteids,  including  the  composition  of  meals, 
eggs,  milk,  game,  fish,  also  the  cuts  of  meats  and  where  they  are  found  in 
the  various  animals. 

The  twelfth  grade  reviews  the  work  of  the  three  years  and  studies  batters, 
including  muffins,  gem,  hot  bread  and  cake  making,  and  advanced  and  in- 
valid cookery. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  this  department  is  twenty,  four  in  each  class. 
An  extra  class  has  been  added  this  year  composed  of  the  older  girls  in  the 
lower  grades. 

Each  class  is  required  during  the  year  to  give  a  breakfast,  luncheon,  sup- 
per and  dinner  and  each  girl  thus  acts  as  hostess,  waitress,  cook  and  assist- 
ant cook  during  these  functions. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

LOU  EVELYN  WESTON. 


REPORT  OF  KINDERGARTEN. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

As  stated  in  our  last  report  the  kindergarten  pupils  are  doing  first  grade 
work  and  also  the  industrial  work,  where  they  learn  to  make  raffia  baskets, 
napkin-rings  and  brush  broom  holders  and  some  bead  work,  and  this  year 
we  have  introduced  the  tilo  matting,  making  trays  and  other  useful  articles. 

In  the  Kindergarten  we  first  carry  out  the  harvest  thought  in  our  games, 
songs,  gifts  and  occupations,  especially  in  sewing  fruit  and  modeling  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  clay. 

The  first  Friday  in  October  we  have  our  harvest  day,  when  every  kind 
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of  fruit  and  vegetable  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  children  and  one  would  be 
surprised  how  many  they  can  name  by  touch. 

Then  comes  the  Thanksgiving  thought,  which  we  try  to  illustrate  by 
means  of  the  sand-table,  also  in  our  folding. 

The  Christmas  season  is  always  full  of  suggestions.  The  children  make 
little  gifts  for  each  other,  which  are  put  on  the  tree,  with  the  presents  that 
Santa  Claus  sends.    In  our  songs  and  stories  the  Christmas  spirit  is  felt. 

Then  comes  the  New  Year,  which  we  try  to  make  happy  by  our  sleighing 
songs  and  our  winter  games.  Making  the  Esquimaux  village  in  the  sand- 
table. 

There  are  many  nice  thoughts  for  February.  Three  birthdays  to  celebrate, 
Lincoln's,  Washington's  and  Longfellow's,  keep  us  busy  making  soldier- 
caps,  and  sewing  shields  and  flags.  Then  we  must  not  forget  Valentine's 
day.  We  have  our  post-office  box,  giving  out  the  Valentines  we  have  made 
for  each  other,  either  by  cutting,  folding  or  weaving. 

Next  comes  the  thought  of  spring.  No  end  of  illustrations  in  clay  model- 
ing and  sewing. 

The  Easter  thought  is  illustrated  by  sewing  butterflies,  birds  and  eggs. 

May-day  is  a  great  day  in  the  kindergarten  when  we  wind  the  May-pole, 
fold  baskets  and  fill  them  with  spring  flowers  and  hang  them  on  the 
teachers'  doors. 

And  in  June  comes  the  summing  up  of  all  the  year  and  getting  ready  for 
our  long  vacation. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  submit  to  you  this  report. 

EVA  S.  ANDREWS. 


BROOM  SHOP  REPORT. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

The  work  of  broom  and  brush  making  still  continues  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  these  pupils.  Experience  shows  plainly  their  ability  to  do  this  work 
successfully  thereby  furnishing  them  means  of  a  livelihood  and  also  teaching 
them  the  true  value  and  importance  of  work. 

Brooms  and  brushes  of  all  grades  are  made.  The  pupil  passing  from  the 
common  grades  to  those  requiring  more  skill  as  he  increases  in  knowledge. 

This  work  has  proven  of  great  advantage — indeed,  some  of  the  students 
in  this  school  whose  cases  seemed  almost  hopeless,  have  been  able  through 
the  work  required  of  the  hands  to  finally  reach  that  development  of  the 
sense  of  touch  which  has  enabled  them  to  begin  work  in  Braille  reading. 
The  purpose  of  the  department  is  not  to  make  this  work  a  means  of  revenue 
to  the  school.  Still  the  character  of  the  work  is  such  that  we  have  a  greater 
demand  for  brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  than  we  can  supply. 

A  room  for  the  caning  of  chairs  is  being  fitted  and  is  now  practically  in 
operation,  which  work  will,  when  acquired,  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DENNIS  BERGIN, 
Instructor  jn  broom-making. 
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SEWING  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

The  sewing  classes  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  girls.  They  enter  these 
classes  at  the  age  of  ten  and  are  taught  all  kinds  of  sewing,  knitting  and 
crocheting.  We  begin  by  teaching  them  how  to  turn  hems  and  hem,  and 
as  they  improve  we  gradually  advance  them  until  they  are  able  to  complete 
a  garment. 

They  are  apt,  and  in  most  cases  quickly  grasp  the  ideas  taught  them. 

As  they  make  advancement  in  hand  work  they  are  taught  to  use  the  sew- 
ing machines.  Progress  made  in  this  work  is  marked  with  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  skill,  doing  much  of  the  plain  sewing,  such  as  the  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
table  linen,  etc.,  for  the  school  as  well  as  their  own  clothes. 

We  have  five  sewing  machines  in  our  work  room,  all  old  ones  and  are  very 
much  in  need  of  new  ones. 

JENNIE  E.  SPINNING, 

Instructor. 


HAMMOCK  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Hammock  making  has  suffered  somewhat  during  the  last  two  years  in 
this  school  for  lack  of  a  suitable  and  convenient  room  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

Changes  brought  about  through  the  erection  of  the  chapel  and  dining 
room  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  south  part  of  the 
old  dining  room  which  has  been  put  in  good  shape  by  the  erection  of  frames 
and  racks  so  that  we  now  have  a  good  sized  well-lighted  and  easily  reached 
room. 

The  work  is  taken  hold  of  with  eagerness  by  the  pupils  in  the  proper 
grades  and  hammocks  of  various  sizes,  nets,  etc.,  are  being  made  with  readi- 
ness and  skill.    It  is  one  of  the  trades  which  promises  well  for  the  blind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  MCKENNEY. 

Instructor. 
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MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Sept.  27,  1906. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen — I  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by 
the  Board  of  this  institution,  for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1907,  as 
provided  by  Section  2228,  Compiled  Laws  1897,  with  a  statement  of  our 
expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 

Summary  of  appropriations  needed  for  each  of  the  two  years  beginning 


July  1,  1907. 

FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

First  year   $38,368  00 

Second  year   38,368  00 

Total   $76,736  00 

Less  estimated  earnings   4,000  00 

Appropriation  needed  for  the  two  years  named  above   $72,736  00 

On  the  basis  of  the  following  classification: 


Items. 

Estimated 

needs 
for  first  of 
above  years. 

Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 
(If  same  as  first  year 
simply  place  in  total 
explain  differences 
under  "note"  below.) 

Amount 
expended 
during  year 

ending 
June  30, 1906. 

$12,517  00 

$12,379  44 

Matron  

Nurses  (regularly  employed,  not  special) 

Assistant  girls'  matron  

Boys'  matron  

Teachers,  6  at  $300, 2  at  $250, 1  at  $400, 
1  at  $500,  1  at  $700  

Baker  

Cook  

Housemaids,  3  at  $144,  1  at  $120,  2  at 
$192,  2  at  $156,  1  at  $180  

Sub.  Items. 

$2,200  00 
250  00 
660  00 
660  00 
300  00 
208  00 
200  00 
360  00 
200  00 

3,900  00 
540  00 
250  00 
365  00 
180  00 
480  00 

1,428  00 
336  00 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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Items. 


2.  Food  

3.  Clothing  

4.  Laundry  expenses. 


Supplies. 
Labor... 


$600  00 
800  00 


5.  Heating. 


Material. 
Labor... 


$3,255  00 
945  00 


Light  

Medical  expenses  

Stationery,  printing,  etc  

Amusement  and  instruction  

Household  supplies  

Furniture  and  bedding  

Improvement  and  repairs  

Tools  and  machinery  

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds. 


Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  em- 
ployed; number,  salary  paid  each)  1 
at  $360,  1  at  $480,  1  at  $300,  1  at 
$450,  1,  at  $320,  1  at  $200  

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  ma- 
terial   

Seeds  and  plants  

Live  stock  


$2,110  00 

250  00 
100  00 
240  00 


15.  Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  classified). . 

16.  Miscellaneous  expenses  

17.  Industrial  training:  Labor,  4  teachers  $1,375,  material 

$875  

Totals  

Less  estimated  earnings  ,  

Appropriation  needed  


Estimated 

needs 
for  first  of 
above  years. 


$7,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,400  00 


4,200  00 


1,200  00 
600  00 
300  00 

1,600  00 

1,000  00 
600  00 
851  00 
250  00 

2,700  00 


300  00 
600  00 


2,250  00 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 
(If  same  as  first  year 
simply  p'ace  in  total 
explain  differences 
under  "note"  below.) 


Amount 
expended 
during  year 

ending 
June  30,  1906. 


$6,740  84 
919  39 
1,330  75 


3,532  89 


1,075  69 
412  71 
284  40 
888  12 
981  77 
569  46 
440  89 
114  42 

2,639  74 


252  98 
519  21 

1,719  95 


$38,368  00 
2,000  00 


$38,368  00 
2,000  00 


$34,802  65 


$36,368  00 


$36,368  00 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

1905.  1906. 

Total  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1906                                     115  114 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

Fencing   $450  00 

Steam  cookers,  kitchen  furniture  and  piping   2,000  00 

General  repairs   1,500  00 

Pianos   1,000  00 

Walks  s   250  00 

Totals   $5,200  00 


C.  E.  HOLMES, 

Superintendent . 


is 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


State  of  Michigan, 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 
Lansing,  Oct.  1,  1906. 

Prof.  C.  E.  HOLMES,  Supt.  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — The  communication  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities,  submitting  for  its  consideration  and  opinion  the  proposed  appropri- 
ations for  your  institution  for  the  years  1907  and  1908  has  been  received. 
The  school  has  been  visited  and  its  " conditions  and  needs  investigated." 
The  proposed  appropriations  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  State 
Board  respectfully  submit  herewith  its  opinion  of  the  same. 


Current  expenses  for  two  years   $72,736  00 

Approved. 

Fencing   $450  00 

Steam  cooker,  kitchen  furniture  and  piping   2,000  00 

General  repairs   1,500  00 

Pianos   1,000  00 

Walks.   250  00 


The  above  named  items  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  needed  at  the 
school,  and  the  amounts  asked  are  reasonable  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  the  blind  children  of 
the  State  are  not  enrolled  at  the  school  who  should  be  receiving  there  the 
benefits  extended  to  such  by  the  State,  and  this  largely  for  the  reason  that 
information  regarding  the  school  has  not  reached  them  in  a  way  to  secure 
their  attendance,  the  Board  would  recommend  that  $250.00  be  allowed 
for  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  Superintendent,  or  other  suitable  officers 
of  the  school,  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  attendance  of  these  unfortunate 
children. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE, 

Chairman. 

L.  C.  STORRS, 

Secretary. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


(See  Sec.  3,  Act  No.  123,  Public  Acts  of  1893.) 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  fit  pupils  as  far  as  may  be  for  useful 
citizenship.  A  good  citizen  possesses  a  good  moral  character,  intelligence, 
and  the  ability,  in  part  at  least,  to  support  himself. 

The  school  authorities  aim  to  make  prominent  such  instruction  as  will  tend 
to  secure  these  desired  qualifications.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  it  is  believed 
that  the  following  are  requisite : 

1.  A  system  of  discipline  that  promotes  regularity  of  habits  and  secures 
the  exercise  of  self  control. 

2.  A  course  of  study,  practical  as  well  as  comprehensive,  that  will  develop 
the  power's  of  thought  and  educate  the  pupils. 

3.  Such  care  of  the  body  as  will  result  in  the  best  muscular  and  physical 
development;  this  being  attained  by  learning  and  practicing  some  useful 
and  remunerative  handicraft,  together  with  such  an  amount  of  recreation 
as  may  be  possible,  not  only  in  the  gymnasium  but  as  well  in  the  open  air 
on  the  grounds.  For  these  reasons  a  system  of  instruction  which  combines 
the  teaching  of  ethics,  intellectual  training  and  hand  labor  in  the  shops  or 
work  room  is  adopted,  in  all  of  which  each  pupil  will  be  required  to  take 
part  according  to  his  ability. 

The  Board  of  Control  will  arrange  the  course  of  study  for  all  pupils  con- 
nected with  the  school.  It  should  comprehend  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
and  shall  be  arranged  in  twelve  grades,  each  grade  being  intended  to  require 
one  school  year's  work  of  an  average  pupil.  A  supplemental  course  of 
two  years  or  grades  may  also  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  advanced  and 
worthy  pupils,  but  the  privilege  of  pursuing  such  advanced  course  shall 
in  every  case  be  entirely  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  course  of  study  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  without  the  authority 
of  the  Board. 

The  boys  will  be  assigned  times  for  systematic  exercise  in  the  gymnasium 
and  grounds,  and' regular  periods  for  work  in  the  shop. 

The  girls  will  be  expected  to  take  part  in  work  assigned  them  in  the  sewing 
room  and  elsewhere  as  well  as  gymnasium  pract  ce. 

The  work  and  exercise  of  both  boys  and  girls  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  regular  teacher,  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  daily  program. 

DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  superintendent  shall  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  discipline  in  the  in- 
stitution, buildings,  grounds,  premises  and  in  the  school  rooms  at  all  times. 
As  far  as  may  be  the  school  shall  in  all  respects  be  conducted  so  as  to  resemble 
a  well-ordered  and  well-conducted  home. 

The  superintendent  shall  frequently  call  the  teachers  together  for  purposes 
of  conference,  instruction,  advice  and  common  counsel. 

It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  personally  inspect  the  work  of  all  the  teachers 
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employed  at  the  school  and  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Control  as  may  be  pertinent  in  regard  to  the  work  of  each  teacher. 

He  will  promptly  report  to  the  Board  any  defect,  fault,  omission  or  neg- 
lect of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  officer,  or  other  employe  of  the 
board. 

The  result  of  an  examination  to  be  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  will  determine  the  standing  of  the  pupils,  and  the  superin- 
tendent shall,  in  writing,  assign*each  to  his  proper  grade. 

Promotions,  or  transfers  to  lower  grades  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  the 
superintendent  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  thereof. 

In  case  any  pupil  or  pupils  may  be  insubordinate  or  disobedient  the  super- 
intendent may  inflict  or  direct  the  infliction  of  such  penalties  and  corrective 
measures  as  are  deemed  wholesome  in  the  public  schools  in  this  State.  In 
case  of  persistent  or  serious  disobedience  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  suspend 
pupils  from  any  one  or  more  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  a  stated  period ; 
in  like  cases,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  resident  member  of  the 
board,  he  may  exclude  any  pupil  or  pupils  from  such  privileges  for  an  in- 
definite time.  All  cases  in  which  he  recommends  expulsion  shall  be  referred 
to  and  decided  by  the  board  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

The  superintendent  shall  do  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  required  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  school,  to  this  end 
they  will  board  and  make  their  home  at  the  institution,  except  when  a  special 
agreement  is  made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  read  to  pupils  evenings,  oversee  pupils  out 
of  school  hours,  and  do  such  other  work  incident  to  their  employment  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  superintendent.  They  will  spend  their  nights, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  the  school,  except  as  they  may  be  excused  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  superintendent. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  in- 
terest of  the  school  and  unselfishly  to  give  their  best  strength  to  promote 
its  success;  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy  or  evil  speak- 
ing among  themselves,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  Gossiping, 
forming  cliques  or  parties  among  themselves,  or  with  pupils  are  each  to  be 
studiously  avoided.  Teachers  will  meet  with  the  superintendent  when- 
ever by  him  required  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him,  and 
will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  superintendent  at  such  stated  intervals  as 
he  may  determine  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  instruction,  advice  and 
common  counsel. 

Prompt  attendance  at  the  classes,  places  of  duty  and  meals  will  be  re- 
quired of  each  teacher. 

All  teachers,  attendants  and  employes  are  strictly  forbidden  to  demand, 
solicit,  suggest,  accept  or  receive  any  fee,  gift,  present  or  gratuity  from  any 
visitor,  pupil,  guardian  or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances  will 
this  be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promptly  report  to  the  superintendent  any  infraction 
or  violation  of  the  rules,  breaches  of  decorum  or  anything  affecting  the  good 
name  of  the  school. 
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DUTIES  OF  PUPILS. 

All  persons  admitted  to  any  department  of  the  school  as  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  yield  a  prompt,  cheerful  and  courteous  obedience  to  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  institution,  and  also  to  such  written  rules  and  oral 
directions  as  may  be  found  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

All  are  required  to  be  respectful  to  all  teachers  and  employes  at  all  times, 
to  be  kind  and  helpful  to  each  other,  to  wholly  and  absolutely  abstain  from 
the  use  of  improper,  indecent  and  profane  language  at  all  times. 

Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  school  premises  at  any  time,  by 
night  or  by  day,  without  permission  of  the  superintendent,  or  in  his  absence 
his  authorized  representative,  previously  obtained. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  pupils  be  permitted  to  visit  those  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  their  rooms. 

Tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  intoxicating  liquors  of  all  kinds,  objectionable 
games  and  all  pernicious  books  will  be  considered  contraband  and  subject 
to  seizure  by  the  school  authorities. 

Pupils  are  required  to  walk  quietly  up  and  clown  the  stairs  and  in  the 
halls,  to  avoid  noisy  or  boisterous  talking  or  conduct,  and  scuffling,  wrestling, 
or  unseemly  disorder  in  all  buildings  and  rooms. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  respond  promptly  to  all  signals. 

Meals  will  be  served  only  in  the  dining-room,  except  in  cases  of  serious 
illness. 

Pupils  are  required  to  render  at  all  times  the  same  obedience  and  respect 
to  the  suggestions  and  directions  of  teachers  in  charge  at  any  time  or  place, 
as  they  would  accord  to  the  superintendent  under  like  circumstances. 

Possession  by  the  pupils  of  any  matches,  false  keys,  lock-picks  or  fire- 
arms will  subject  such  pupils  to  immediate  suspension  and  subsequent  ex- 
pulsion. 

Correspondence  between  those  of  different  sexes  in  the  school  is  forbid- 
den. Letters  addressed  to  any  pupil  not  known  to  be  from  the  parents, 
guardians,  or  immediate  relatives  of  such  pupil  may  be  suppressed  by  the 
school  authorities. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  In  Account  with  Elgin  Mifflin,  Treasurer. 


Balance  t  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  Superintendent . 
Cash  from  Superintendent  . 


Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  county  charges. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  


Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent . 


Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent . 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent  . 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 


Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 


Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Balance  , 


Dr. 


$1,766  26 
3,200  00 
99  57 
5  50 

1,009  89 
3,200  00 
49  71 
3,200  00 

60  95 
78  78 
3,200  00 
20  08 


3,200  00 
3,200  00 
163  98 
17  66 

3,200  00 
3,200  00 
116  23 
93  62 

3,200  00 
114  88 

3,200  00 
110  79 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. — Continued. 


Dr. 


Balance  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  (special  appropriation) . 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  county  charges  


Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  Superintendent . 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 


Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  (boiler) . 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  Superintendent  


Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent . 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 


Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements . 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements . 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements . 
Cash  paid  disbursements . 


Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements . 
Cash  paid  disbursements . 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 

Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Balance  


$1,490  70 
3,350  00 
136  05 
7,600  00 
1,302  08 

59  10 
61  27 
3,350  00 
3,350  00 
86  87 

114  26 
3,350  00 

250  00 
3,350  00 
72  15 


,350  00 
34  91 
32  92 

,350  00 
15  94 

,350  00 
45  87 
15  57 
,350  00 
,350  00 
196  66 


Total. 


$45,014  35 


~r 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

Enrolled  from  September,  1904,  to  June,  1906. 


Name  of  pupil. 


Cause  of  blindness. 


Countv. 


Awe,  Louis  

Batcheller,  Hubert.... 

Boynton,  Eldred  

Culver,  Althea  

Emert,  Gertrude  

Felton,  Pearl  

Goodrich,  Frank  

Goodrich,  Clifford  

Gauthier  Agnes  

Harris,  Alice  

Monks,  Leona  

McCann,  Edward  

Minard,  Cecil  

McDonald,  Roderic  H 
Minnis,  Frankie  

Pratt,  Wm  

Pratt,  Isabell  

Persons,  Albert  

Petroski,  Frances  

Reams,  Ethel  

Rodger,  Florence  

Spencer,  James  

Schoolcraft,  Myrle. . . . 

Smith,  Beatrice  

Trowbridge,  Glynn.... 

Torrey,  Floyd  

Vivian,  Ruth  

Youtz,  Raymond  

Zeigler,  Bessie  

Ahlich,  Theodore,  

Loverene,  Ruth  

Bertrand,  Roy  

Bass,  Lucile  

Curtis,  Chas  

Cottle,  Decora  

Devereaux,  Bernice... 

Dunn,  Blanche  

Dawson,  Clarence  

Knight,  Eva  

Murch,  Wilson  

Lane,  Ruth  

Matson,  Anna  

McDowell,  Orville.... 

Stein,  Elsie  

Vedder,  Geo  

Chegwedden,  Wm  

Clapp,  Harm  

Howard,  John  

Johnson,  Iver  

Larsen,  Wm  

Lamere,  Wm  

Meenwenberg.  Ray . . . 

Mills,  Thresa  

Mann,  Geo  

Rowe,  Lottie  


Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital. 
Congenital . 

Congenital. 
Congenital . 
Congenital. 
Congenital . 
Congenital. 

Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital . 

Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital . 

Congenital . 
Congenital . 
Congenital. 
Congenital . 
Congenital. 


Congenital  

Congenital  

Congenital  

Congenital  

Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 


Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 


Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 
Accident. 


Macomb. 
Wayne. 
St.  Clair. 
St.  Joseph. 
Kent. 

Wayne. 
Tuscola. 
Tuscola. 
Wayne. 
Houghton. 

Montcalm. 
Emmet. 
Sanilac . 
Houghton. 
Kent. 

Shiawassee. 

Shiawassee. 

Alpena. 

Wayne. 

Cass. 

Wayne . 

Washtenaw. 

Saginaw. 

Wayne. 

Shiawassee. 

Monroe. 

Houghton. 

Monroe. 

Midland. 

Dickinson. 

Wayne . 
Menominee. 
Van  Bur  en. 
Newaygo. 
Allegan. 

Montcalm. 

Shiawassee* 

Saginaw. 

Gladwin. 

Oakland. 

Wexford. 

Marquette. 

Bay. 

Saginaw. 
Lenawee. 

Ontonagon. 
Kalamazoo. 
Bay. 
Iron. 

Houghton. 

Houghton. 

Newaygo. 

Allegan. 

Calhoun. 

Lapeer. 
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Name  of  pupil. 


Cause  of  blindness. 


County. 


Schaffer.  Oscar  

Reese,  Merrit  

"Churchill,  Mabel  

Bihn  Casper  

Barringer,  Dorothy. 


Demorest,  Olive. . . 
Dennis,  Blanche.. . 
Duttror,  Joseph . .  . 
Duttror,  Anthony. 
Oitchell.  Lura  


Hess,  Warren . . 
Hewitt,  Lee... . 
Januzik,  Anna. 
Jones,  Lela — 
Kidd,  Ralph... 


Miller,  Mabel 
Martin,  Grant  . . 
McVey,  Henry . . 

Orth  Lester  

Ripley,  Howard. 


Reinboid,  Reuben. 

Smith,  Lyda  

Smith,  Agnes  

Smith,  Bessie  

Stevenson,  Robert. 


Sudrow,  Geo  

Whitehead,  Gr  etc  hen. 

Wenger,  Mary  

Brough,  Bertha  

Frost,  Arthur  


Kamhout,  Leonard. 
Keapke,  August.. . . 

Keifline,  Marie  

Lasser,  Mabel  

McAllister,  John... . 


Rossney,  Edward. 
Shipley,  Walter . . 

York,  Melvin  

Van  Dragt,  Reka. 
Carpenter,  Mary.. 


Fields,  George  

Payne,  Ross  

Rookus,  Grace. . . . 
Tinkiss,  Herman.. 
Walker,  Catherine. 


Willis  Frankie. 
Cowles,  Calvin. 
Grant,  Winnie. 
Kilburn,  Chas.. 
Vine,  Ruth.. . . 


Brunner,  George. 

Sparks,  Lyda  

Welch,  Fred  

Cullman,  May  

Ferguson,  Mabel. 


Rothwell,  Floyd  

Harter,  Rolland  

Munshardt,  Dorothy. 
Trepanier,  Alderic . . . 
Woelfle,  Carrie  


Wendling,  Leo . . 
Yager,  Lester. .  . 
Kurtz,  Augusta. 
Moore,  Mabel . .  . 
Raymond,  Iva . . 


Accident  

Accident  and  cataract. 

Unknown  

Unknown  

Unknown  


Unknown. 
Unknown . 
Unknown. 
Unknown . 
Unknown . 

Unknown . 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Unknown . 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


Unknown  

Unknown  ■» 

Unknown  

Unknown  

Unknown  , 


Unknown  

Unknown  

Unknown  

Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 

Inflammation . 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 

Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Cataract  


Cataract. 
Cataract . 
Cataract. 
Catarac  t . 
Cataract. 

Cataract. 
Measles.. 
Measles.. 
Measles.. 
Measles. . 


Scarlet  fever  

Scarlet  fever  

Scarlet  fever  

Paralysis  of  optic  nerve. 
Paralysis  of  optic  nerve. 

A  Section  of  optic  nerve. 
Disease  of  optic  nerve. . 

Severe  illness  

Severe  illness  

Severe  illness  


Severe  illness. 
Severe  illness. 
Brain  fever... 
Brain  fever... 
Brain  fever . . . 


Ottawa. 

Eaton. 

Jackson. 

Calhoun. 

Ingham. 

Branch. 
Ottawa. 
Monroe. 
Monroe. 
Ingham. 

Saginaw. 

Eaton. 

Lenawee. 

Saginaw. 

Gratiot. 

Montcalm. 

Genesee. 

Kalamazoo. 

Livingston. 

Genesee. 

Kent. 

Hillsdale. 

Kent. 

Montcalm. 

Kalama;oo. 

Kent. 
Isabella. 
St.  Clair. 
Ottawa. 
Saginaw. 

Ottawa. 
Wayne . 
Kent. 
Ingham. 
Bay. 

Bay. 

Calhoun . 
Shiawassee. 
Ottawa. 
Kent. 

Ingham. 

Isabella. 

Ottawa. 

Houghton. 

Lenawee. 

Washtenaw. 
St.  Clair. 
Schoolcraft. 
Mecosta. 
Dickinson. 

Calhoun. 
Montcalm. 
St.  Clair. 
Charlevoix. 
Ingham. 

Sanilac . 

Ingham. 

Saginaw. 

Dickinson. 

Jackson. 

Lapeer 

Midland. 

Dickinson. 

Wayne. 

Cass. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. — Concluded. 


Name  of  pupil. 


County. 


Cornell,  Reba..\  

Crago,  Myrle  

Davis,  Will  

De  Hammer,  Hattie. 


Jones,  Gertrude . . 

Bach,  Helen  

Lake,  Willie  

Rabbitaux,  Felix. 


Fields,  Louis.. . 
Druif,  Tryntje.. 
Preston  , Nettie. 
Pape,  Corinie . . 


Zeigler,  Florence.. 
Tickner,  Adelbert. 

Dresden,  Wm  

Hartger,  Susan  L. 


Inflammation  of  brain. 

Ulceration  

Ulceration  


Ulceration  of  cornea  

Retinitis  pigmentosa  

Neglect  and  maltreatment  . 
Iritis  


Spinal  disease. . . 

Myopia  

Paralysis  

Whooping  cough. 


Typhoid  fever  

Inflammation  of  cornea . 

Tapeworm  

Choritis  retinitis  


Isabella. 
Van  Buren. 
Wayne . 
Kent. 

Kent. 
Barry . 
Jackson. 
Dickinson. 

Kent. 

Van  Buren. 
Newaygo. 
Wayne . 

Midland. 
Eaton. 
Wavne . 
Ottawa. 


SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 

Taken  June  30,  1906. 


Lands  and  buildings  

Heating,  lighting  and  water  apparatus. 

Tools,  engine  house  

Laundry  

Office  books,  stationery,  etc..  


Musical  instruments,  music,  etc. 

Library  

Industrial  training,  sewing  

Industrial  training,  weaving. .  . . 
Industrial  training,  hammock. . . 


Value. 


Industrial  training,  broom  shop  

Industrial  training,  domestic  science. 

Bedding,  towels,  linen,  etc  

Hospital  furniture  and  bedding  

Dispensary  


School  furniture  

Kindergarten  

Gymnasium  apparatus. 

General  furniture  

Matron's  store  room. . . 


General  store  room  

Kitchen,  bakeshop,  etc  

Dining  rooms,  teachers,  employees  and  pupils. 

Cottage  

Tools  and  implements  


Wagons  and  carriages . 

Live  stock  

Miscellaneous  property 
Fuel  


Total. 


S141.800  00 
11,010  00 
67  50 
431  25 
237  60 

3,851  20 
6,564  00 
134  70 
90  00 
73  85 

326  30 
111  75 
1,347  46 
412  22 
86  10 

3,239  75 
136  15 
159  10 

4,097  50 
309  09 


433  00 
324  12 
291  28 
968  69 
181  40 

383  16 
710  00 
294  00 
125  00 


$178,196  32 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  made  provision  for  the  education  of  all  her 
children. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  take  a  commendable  pride  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  district  school,  high  school,  Normal  School,  Agricultural  College,  and 
University  open  their  doors  to  children  and  youth  possessed  of  all  their  facul- 
ties. Young  people  destitute  of  sight  find  these  institutions,  in  the  main, 
not  available  for  them.  But  the  blind  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  State. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  their  education. 

Article  XIII,  Sec.  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  Michigan,  declares:  "Insti- 
tutions, for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind  or 
insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. " 

In  accordance  with  this  constitutional  provision  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  children  of  the  State  has  been  located  in  the#city  of  Lansing, 
the  State  capital. 

The  object  of  the  management  of  the  school  is,  to  fit  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  of  the  State  for  honorable,  useful  citizenship.  For  this  reason  an  effort 
is  made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound  moral  character  in  all  the  pupils, 
as  the  prime  requisite  of  good  citizenship. 

Physical  health,  intelligence,  and  ability  to  contribute  to  one's  own  self- 
support  are  ranked  as  next  in  importance. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  and  premises  are  matters  of  con- 
stant study  and  watchfulness. 

Regular  and  systematic  physical  exercise,  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent teachers,  in  the  open  air,  or  gymnasium,  forms  a  part  of  the  regular 
program. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  English  branches  taught  in  the 
ordinary  primary,  grammar  and  high  school  course. 

Teachers  of  experience  and  ability  are  employed.  In  the  department  of 
music  excellent  facilities  for  voice  culture  are  afforded.  Large  numbers  of 
pupils  are  given  instruction  on  the  piano  and  several  other  string  and  wind 
instruments.  Teachers  of  marked  skill  and  capability  only  instruct  in  this 
department. 

The  school  supports  a  good  choir  and  orchestra.  A  few  pupils  become 
skilled  players  on  the  pipe  organ. 

In  the  department  of  handicraft  the  boys  are  taught  broom,  hammock 
and  net  making,  and  those  possessed  of  sufficient  musical  and  mechanical 
skill  learn  to  tune  and  repair  pianos.  Several  boys  are  employed  in  printing 
and  book-making  for  the  school. 

The  girls  learn  to  cook,  knit,  crochet,  and  sew  both  by  hand  and  on  the 
machine. 

All  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  learn  to  use  the  typewriter  and  many  be- 
come very  competent  operators  of  that  instrument. 

All  pupils  board  and  have  their  home  at  the  school  during  the  academic 
year. 

Board  with  furnished  rooms,  warmed  and  ventilated,  washing,  medical 
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attendance,  including  medicine  and  nursing  when  sick,  are  free  to  all  pupils 
resident  of  the  State.    The  buildings  are  large,  well  lighted  and  warmed  by 

steam. 

It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  management  to  make  this  school  a  com- 
fortable and  happy  home  for  all  connected  with  it;  a  place  where  kindness, 
courtesy,  culture  and  intelligence  abound  and  to  which  children  from  any 
portion  of  the  State  may  be  entrusted  with  entire  safety. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  the  State.  It  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a 
well  appointed  school,  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  affording  as  far 
as  may  be  a  practical  education.  Blind  persons  and  those  whose  defective 
sight  prevents  them  from  receiving  instruction  in  the  public  schools  are  re- 
ceived as  pupils  but  no  person  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind  or  of  confirmed 
immoral  character  will  be  knowingly  received,  nor  will  those  who  prove  in- 
capable of  progress  be  retained,  nor  those  persistently  disobedient  and  in- 
corrigible. Residents  of  this  State  are  admitted  without  charge  for  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  medicines  or  medical  attendance.  Applicants  for 
admission  from  other  States  may  be  admitted,  but  such  are  required  to  pay 
a  sum  in  excess  of  the  necessary  expenses. 

The  school  year  begins  the  first  Monday  in  September  and  continues  forty 
weeks.  There  is  a  short  holiday  vacation.  Every  effort  is  made  to  give 
thorough  instruction,  and  nearly  all  those  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  are  taught  at  this  school,  and  several  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, including  cooking  for  the  girls,  are  also  taught. 

Especial  pains  will  be  taken  to  secure  that  exercise  and  consequent  bodily 
development  necessary  to  good  health,  and  earnest  efforts  are  made  to  correct 
the  unnatural  and  peculiar  postures  and  habits  which  so  frequently  accom- 
pany blindness. 

The  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  of  the  health  of  pupils.  A  trained 
nurse  is  constantly  employed.  In  case  of  any  illness,  the  pupil  is  immedi- 
ately removed  to  the  hospital,  a  separate  building,  away  from  the  noise  of 
school  and  from  the  possibility  of  contagion,  where  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  physician,  regularly  employed,  the  most  careful  treatment  and 
nursing  are  bestowed. 

These  advantages  are  free  to  every  blind  "person  in  Michigan  who  is  of  suit- 
able age  and  mental  capacity. 

All  that  friends  of  the  pupils  are  expected  to  do  is  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  and  furnish  approved,  suitable  and  sufficient  clothing.  If  they 
are  unable  to  do  so,  such  necessary  clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the 
State. 

All  applications  for  admission  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  board  of  con- 
trol. 

For  further  information,  address, 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT, 

School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
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SUG  ESTIONS    TO    PARENTS    AND    GUARDIANS    OF  BLIND 

CHILDREN. 

1.  Blind  children,  unless  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  at  home, 
should  be  in  the  institution  at  eight  years  of  age,  or  before. 

2.  Teach"  them  to  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  run  on  little 
errands,  to  be  as  active  and  helpful  as  possible. 

3.  Do  not  permit  the  fact  of  blindness  to  make  you  less  strict  in  secur- 
ing obedience,  cleanliness  and  respectfulness  on  the  part  of  the  child,  other- 
wise you  do  him  a  gross  wrong,  by  permitting  him  to  form  unseemly  habits 
and  manners  which  require  years  of  teaching  to  efface.  Especially,  should 
their  physical  growth  be  guarded  so  that  they  may  possess  healthy,  symmetri- 
cal bodies  and  be  free  from  any  peculiarity  of  movement,  such  as  the  nervous 
twitching  of  the  arms  and  fingers,  and  turning  of  head. 

4.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  other  chil- 
dren. Let  him  attend  the  public  school,  the  Sunday-school  and  church 
and  places  of  amusement. 

5.  Teach  him  the  names,  forms  and  uses  of  the  common  objects  around 
him.    Teach  him  to  count,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  etc. 

6.  When  pupils  enter  the  school,  health  permitting,  they  should  attend 
punctually  and  regularly  until  the  course  is  completed. 

7.  Forbid  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  of  strong  drink. 

8.  Do  not  dwell  upon  the  blind  child's  misfortune  in  his  presence  nor 
permit  others  to  do  so.  Encourage  him  to  be  cheerful,  hopeful  and  in- 
dustrious. 

9.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  blind  men  and  women, 
if  intelligent  and  deserving,  can  make  a  living  and  do  a  creditable  part  in 
any  community.  Instead  of  being  helpless  burdens,  they  become  self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting,  a  source  of  gratification,  rather  than  of  care 
and  regret,  to  their  friends. 
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Literary. 


Kindergarten. 
Reading. 
Number  Work, 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Number  Work. 
English. 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English . 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

PRIMARY. 

Musical. 
—First  Year. — 
Rote  Songs. 

— Second  Year. — 
Rote  Songs. 

—Third  Year.— 

Rote  Songs. 
Piano  (el.) 
Braille  notation. 

— Fourth  Year. — 

Rote  Songs. 
Piano. 

Braille  notation. 


Industrial. 


Bead  Work. 
Rattan. 


Rattan. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 
Raffia. 
Sewing. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

English. 


INTERMEDIATE. 

—Fifth  Year.— 

Singing. 
Piano. 

— Sixth  Year. — 

Singing. 
Piano. 
Violin  (el.) 

— Seventh  Year.— 

Singing. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (el.) 
Violin. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Soyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 
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—Eighth  Year.  

English. 

U.  S.  History.  Singing.  Sewing. 

Arithmetic.  Piano.  Broomshop. 

Grammar.  Harmony  (el.)  Sloyd. 

Spelling. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


Year. 
I... 


II 


III 


IV. 


LITERARY. 

Semester.  Studies. 
...  1st  Algebra. 

English. 

Physiology. 
2nd  Algebra. 

English. 

Gen.  History. 
...  1st  Algebra. 

English. 

Gen.  History. 
2nd  Algebra. 

English. 

Gen.  History. 
.  .  .  .1st  Am.  Literature. 

Geometry. 

Phys.  Geography. 
2nd  Rhetoric. 

Geometry. 

Civil  Government. 
.  .  .  ,1st  Eng.  Literature. 

Eng.  History. 

Physics  (elect.) 

Po.  Economy  (elect.) 

Psychology  (elect). 

Moral  Science  (elect). 
2nd  Same  as  1st. 

Latin. 


Musical. 
Chorus. 

Voice  Culture  (elect.) 
Piano. 
Harmony. 
Orchestra  (elect.) 

Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (adv.) 
Orchestra. 


MUSICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 

—First  Year. — 


-Second  Year.- 


Industrial. 
Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction, 
Domestic  Science. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 
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-Third  Year. 


Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 

Pipe  Organ  (elect.) 
Counterpoint. 
Musical  History. 
Orchestra. 

Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 
Pipe  Organ. 
Musical  History. 
Orchestra. 


— Fourth  Year. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

GRADE  III. 

Oral  work  in  geography. 

1.    Form  of  the  earth,  points  of  the  compass. 
General  outline  and  notions  of  the  earth. 

Occupations  of  the  people. 

Elementary  geographical  ideas  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson  where  feasible.  (For  illustration,  see  Baldwin  III,  page  18; 
river,  pool,  bank,  meadow.) 

The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  used  for  instruction  in  elementary 
geographical  ideas,  such  as  ocean,  island,  caves,  tides,  etc. 

Observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

1.  Rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

2.  Sun  at  noon;  its  direction  and  position  at  noon  compared  with  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Directions — Pointing  north,  south,  etc.  Boundaries  of  school  campus. 
Names  and  directions  of  the  neighboring  streets. 

Wind — Which  is  the  coldest  side  of  the  building  in  winter. 

Clouds — Elementary  lessons.  Light  and  dark  clouds.  Clouds  and  rain. 
Uses  of  rain. 

Seasons — Frost  and  heat.  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  Trees  and  the 
seasons.    Animals  and  the  seasons.  \ 

Development  of  geographical  ideas — Coasting  down  hill.  Streets  and 
roads.  Street  cars.  Railroads  and  their  use.  Boats.  Sail  boats  and 
steamers. 

City  and  country — Fields,  meadows,  woods,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  sugar 
(cane  and  beet),  where  they  grow. 
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Man  and  his  work. 

Materials  used  in  building  our  houses,  and  where  they  come  from.  Ma- 
terials used  for  food  and  where  they  come  from.  Materials  used  for  cloth- 
ing. 

Fuel. 

Occupations — Who  builds  our  houses?  Who  prepares  our  food,  our 
clothes,  etc.?  The  farmer:  sowing  and  reaping.  The  flour  mill.  The  dairy. 
The  shoemaker's  shop.    The  carpenter  shop.    The  warehouse,  etc. 

GRADE  IV. 

Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography  to  page  77. 

The  earth — Surface,  size,  material. 

The  air,  forms  of  land,  of  water,  moisture,  drainage. 

Daily  motion  of  earth,  day  and  night,  yearly  motion,  zones,  altitude,  plant 
life,  animal,  man,  continents  and  countries,  civilization,  business,  govern- 
ment maps,  the  western  continent,  Atlantic  ocean,  western  part  of  eastern 
continent,  Indian  ocean,  Asia  and  Australia,  Pacific  ocean,  north  polar 
region,  south  polar  region,  hemispheres,  North  America,  United  States. 

grade  v. 

Rand-McNally's  Elementary  Geography,  completed. 
Review  United  States — Industries,  commerce. 
New  England  States. 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Southern  States — Eastern  division,  western  division. 
Central  States. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  northern  division,  Michigan. 

Pacific  States. 

Alaska. 

British  North  America. 
Mexico. 

Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania. 

,    GRADE  VI. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography  to  page  94. 

GRADE  VII. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography,  completed. 
Review,  Michigan. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

GRADES  I  AND  II. 

Work  as  outlined  in  State  Manual  and  course  of  study. 

GRADE  III. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  to  page  129. 

GRADE  IV. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  completed. 

GRADE  V. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  to  page  150. 

GRADE  VI. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  completed. 

GRADE  VII. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  to  page  149. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  completed. 
Dubbs'  Mental  Arithmetic. 


ENGLISH. 

In  the  grades  including  the  fifth,  memory  gems  are  made  use  of  extensively, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  memory  and  as  the  pupil  advances  mak- 
ing him  familiar  with  the  ordinary  letter  and  business  forms,  and  also  the 
best  English. 

GRADE  VI. 

Steps  in. English,  Vol.  I.    Used  more  as  a  reference  book  than  as  a  text. 

GRADE  VII. 

Grammar — Steps  in  English,  Vol.  II. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Grammar — Whitney  and  Lockwood. 
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READING. 

GRADE  I. 

Braille. 

Exercises — Manual  prepared  by  school.  Characters  most  nearly  alike 
and  most  easily  made.  Combination  of  words  and  groups  of  words.  Ten 
weeks. 

R. — Baldwin,  1st  Reader. 
S.-Cyr. 

GRADE  II. 

Reviews. 

Baldwin,  2nd  Reader. 
Cyr. 

L  ghts  to  Literature. 

GRADE  III. 

Review — Two  weeks. 
Signs — Eight  weeks. 
Baldwin,  3rd  Reader. 
Selected  Poems — Cyr. 

GRADE  IV. 

Baldwin  IV. 
Cyr. 

GRADE  V. 

R.— Baldwii*  V. 
S. — Harper's. 


SPELLING. 

The  basis  of  the  work  in  spelling  is  Quincey's  Word  List.  A  series  of 
graded  and  well  selected  exercises  for  the  grades. 

Much  attention  should  be,  and  is,  paid  to  this  very  important  work  in 
the  school  and  the  above  referred  to  lists  are  supplemented  by  words  from 
the  reading  lessons  and  from  all  other  available  sources. 
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WRITING. 

Writing  n  Braille  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  taught 
in  this  school.  By  means  of  it  students  whose  situation  might  seem  so 
helpless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  person  are  enabled  to  com- 
municate with  one  another  with  an  ease  truly  amazing. 

The  work  leads  rapidly  and  ,easily  to  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  which 
our  pupils  become  very  fairly  proficient. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 

GRADE  VIII. 

John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 


PIANO. 

GRADE  I. 

Finger,  hand  and  arm  gymnastics  first  away  from  the  piano,  then  at  the 
key  board;  Mathews',  Grade  I;  National  Graded  Course,  I;  Studies  and  pieces 
from  Landon,  Gurlitt,  Loeschhorn  and  others. 

GRADE  II. 

Mathews,  Grade  II ;  Technical  exercises ;  Loeschhorn,  op.  65;  supple- 
mented by  studies  from  other  authors;  pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

GRADE  III. 

Mathews,  Grade  III;  National  Graded  Course;  Technical  exercises;  Czerny, 
op.  261;  Brauer,  op.  15;  Studies  from  Loeschhorn,  Burgmuller  and  others; 
pieces  from  best  composers. 

GRADE  IV. 

Mathews,  Grade  IV;  Czerny  Velocity  studies;  Heller,  op.  46;  Technical 
exercises;  other  studies  and  pieces  by  best  composers. 

grade  v. 

Mathews,  Grade  V;  Cramer,  selected  studies;  Mason's  Touch  and  Technic. 

Pieces  by  best  composers. 
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GRADE  VI. 

Mathews,  Grade  VI ;  selected  studies  from  Cramer,  Czerny,  Mason,  Kullak; 
Pieces  by  best  composers. 

GRADE  VII. 

Mathews,  Grade  VII;  selected  studies  from  Bach,  Clementi,  Czerny,  Tau- 
sig,  Cramer,     Advanced  technic.    Difficult  compositions. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Mathews,  Grade  VIII;  advanced  technic;  selected  studies  and  pieces  from 
Chopin,  Moscheles  and  all  the  best  composers. 

HARMONY. 

The  course  in  the  study  takes  two  years  and  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
4th  or  5th  grade  of  piano  work.  Homer  Norris  Practical  Harmony  is  the 
text-book  used. 

MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

A  one  year's  course  in  Musical  History  is  given,  supplemented  by  reading 
and  special  study  in  connection  with  the  individual  piano  lessons. 

STAFF  NOTATION. 

This  is  a  subject  that  requires  especial  attention  to  fit  our  pupils  for  music 
teaching.  We  have  appliances  and  material  for  teaching  staff  music  to  the 
blind,  that  will  give  the  student  a  clear  and  practical  knowledge  of  staff 
notation,  thus  enabling  him  to  teach  sighted  children  staff  music. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

PRIMARY  CLASS. 

1.  Scale  by  note  as  a  melody. 

2.  To  connect  each  tone  of  the  scale  with  the  scale  name  when  called 
for. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  order  of  the  tones  is  fixed,  and  the  childrens'  voices 
follow  closely  the  scale  names  when  called  for  move  to  scale  (2).  Sing  do, 
re;  hold  re;  change  e  to  o  and  then  o  to  do,  still  holding  the  same  pitch. 
This  gives  do  of  the  new  scale. 

4.  Sing  the  new  scale  as  the  first  was  sung,  and  when  familiar  pass  to 
No.  3.  Sing  do,  re,  mi;  hold  mi;  change  e  to  o  and  o  to  do,  holding  the 
same  pitch.  This  gives  do  of  the  new  scale.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  fa- 
miliar, pass  to  next,  and  so  continue  till  all  have  been  sung  and  the  children 
have  gained;  (1)  the  power  to  sing  the  scale  freely  up  and  down  the  staff; 
(2)  the  ability  to  hold  the  tone  and  change  the  syllable;  (3)  the  knowledge 
that  the  scale  may  begin  on  any  staff  degree,  and  that  the  tones  follow  in 
the  same  order  and  relation  from  do,  wherever  placed. 

6 
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At  the  completion  of  the  four  years  spent  in  the  primary  class,  the  fol- 
lowing ideas  are  developed  according  to  the  charts  of  the  Natural  Music 
System,  bar.  measure,  pulse,  accent,  note  values,  rest  values,  meter  sig- 
natures, hold,  repeat  marks,  two  part  work,  primary  and  secondary  accent, 
the  effect  of  la  in  the  scale,  key  signatures,  evenly  and  unevenly  divided 
beat,  syncopation  sharps  4,  1,  5,  6,  and  flat  7,  staccato  effect,  la  scale  and 
the  augumented  second,  indicating  harmon  c  minor. 

INTERMEDIATE  CLASS. 

Major,  normal  and  harmonic  scales  compared. 
Melodic  minor  indicated  by  flat  three. 

Change  of  key  by  chromatic  melodic  minor,  built  on  major  by  means  of 
chromatic. 

Syncopation  more  fully  developed. 
Complete  chromatic  scale. 


ALGEBRA. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Wentworth's  Higher.  Addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division  of  Polynomials. 

Second  semester — Factoring,  fractions,  simple  equations. 

GRADE  X. 

Fi  st  semester — Fractional  equations,  involution,  evolut  on,  simultaneous 
equations. 

Second  semester — Ratio  and  proportion,  quadratics. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

GARDE  XII. 

First  semester — Montgomery's  leading  facts  of  English  history. 

Through  the  Tudor  period. 

Second  semester — Complete  the  text. 

References:    Larned,  Ransome., 
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LATIN. 

GRADE  XI. 

Pearson's  text. 

The  year  is  given  to  the  essentials  and  to  preparation  for  advanced  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

Caesar — Allen  and  Greenough,  four  books. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

GRADE  IX. 

Text — Martin's  Human  body;  20  weeks. 
Phys.  Geog. — Davis  text;  20  weeks. 

Physics — Laboratory  work  obviously  practically  impossible. 
Text  — Carhart  and  Chute. 

Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  dynamics. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  attempt  to  give  the  students  a  general 
knowledge  of  such  physical  facts  as  may  come  within  their  reach. 


HISTORY— GENERAL. 

GRADE  IX. 

Second  semester — Meyer's  Gen.  H  st.       Through  Grecian  history. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Through  the  Crusades. 
Second  semester — Complete  the  text. 


GEOMETRY. 

GRADE  XI. 

First  semester— Wentworth's  text,  books  I  and  II. 
Second  semester— Books  III,  IV  and  V. 
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ENGLISH. 

'  GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Whittier.  Biography  prepared  by 
class.  " Among  the  Hills,"  " Snow-Bound"  and  other  poems  studied. 
Notes  on  style  with  special  attention  given  to  elements  of  style,  vocabulary^ 
diction,  sentence  structure,  figures,  etc. 

Life  of  Shakespeare.    Notes  on  technique  of  drama. 

Critical  study  of  "  Merchant  of  Venice.  " 

Second  semester — Systematic  study  of  Longfellow.  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  studied. 

Composition  work,  including  character  sketches  correlated  with  poem 
study. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Lowell.  "The  Present  Crisis, ,r 
"Indian  Summer  Reverie,"  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, "  "Columbus'"  criti- 
cally studied.    Notes  on  different  kinds  of  poetry,  scansion,  etc. 

Second  semester — Life  of  Tennyson.  Four  selections  from.  "Idvlls  of  the 
King,"— "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Guinevere,"  and 
"The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  critically  studied. 

"In  Memoriam"  studied  in  regard  to  development  of  author's  views. 

GRADE  XI. 

First  semester — American  literature.  Text  book  Brander  Mathews,  "  In- 
troduction to  American  Literature. " 

Illustrative  works  of  each  author  read  in  class. 
Criticisms  of  authors  given  from  other  texts. 
Note  book  required. 

During  this  year  pupils  will  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals,  one  oration. 

Second  semester — Rhetoric.  Textbook,  "Outlines  of  Rhetoric,"  Ge- 
nung.  Composition  work  from  Scott  and  Denney  correlated  with  regular 
text  book  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

English  Literature.  Text  book,  "Introduction  to  English  Literature," 
Painter.  Literature  previous  to  Chaucer  studied  from  notes  from  Halleck's 
" History  of  English  Literature." 

During  this  year  pupils  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals  and  commence- 
ment, two  orations. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

GRADE  XI. 

Text— Thorpe,  King. 

After  a  proportional  length  of  time  on  national  government,  especial  at- 
tention is  given  to  state  and  local  government. 

Political  Economy,  Psychology  and  Moral  Science  are  electives  in  the  XII 
grade,  each  occupying  one  semester. 

The  texts  used  are  Political  Economy,"  Walker;  " Psychology, "  Put- 
nam; "Moral  Science,"  Fairchild. 


BOOKS   PRINTED   IN  THE  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  SYSTEM. 
(EMBOSSED  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1894-1904.) 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Arithmetic  by  Grades;  a  collection  of  easy  exercises  in  written  arithmetic. 
J.  T.  Prince  (abridged).    Books  III,  IV  and  V. 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  3  vols. 

Answers  to  Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 

A  School  Algebra,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  3  vols. 

Answers  to  Wentworths'  School  Algebra. 

The  Children's  Second  Reader,  Ellen  M.  Cyr. 

The  Children's  Third  Reader,  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  2  vols. 

The  Children's  Fourth  Reader,  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  3  vols. 

Selections  from  Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (American  Authors). 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  Book  I,  Chas.  F.  King. 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  Book  II,  Chas.  F.  King,  2  vols. 

American  History  Stories,  Mara  L.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  4  vols. 

Spelling  Exercises ;  Michigan's  Eight  Hundred  Words  and  a  list  of  Homo- 
nyms with  illustrative  sentences. 

New  Word  Analysis;  or  School  Etymology  of  English  Derivative  Words, 
Wm.  Swinton,  2  vols. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  compiled  from  Mrs.  Knox-Heath's  "The 
,  Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them, "  2  vols. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  3  vols. 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  J.  F.  Genung,  3  vols. 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophv  of  Obligation  (Revised  Edition K  James 
H.  Fairchild,  3  vols. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  W.  Gardner. 

General  H  story,  Myers,  9  vols. 

The  Human  Body,  Martin,  3  vols. 

American  Manual  Parliamentary  Law,  Fish,  1  vol. 

Grammar  School  Geography,  Werner,  3  vols. 

Physical  Geography,  Davis,  3  vols. 
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Elements  of  Physics,  Carhart  &  Chute. 

Elementary  Psychology,  Putnam. 

Chemistry  Shorter  Course,  Remsen. 

History  of  United  States,  Fiske,  7  vols. 

Civil  Government  of  Michigan,  King,  1  vol. 

Political  Economy,  Walker,  4  vols. 

Physical  Geography,  Davis,  3  vols. 

First  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

First  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

Second  Reader  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

Third  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

English  Literature,  Painter,  8  vols. 

Questions  to  Matthew's  American  Literature,  1  vol. 

Chronological  Table  of  English  Literature,  Brooke,  1  vol. 

In  Memoriam,  Tennyson,  1  vol. 

Holy  Grail  and  Guinevere,  Tennyson,  1  vol. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Longfellow,  3  vols. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell,  1  vol. 

Ode  to  Music  and  Three  Best  Things,  Van  Dyke,  1  vol. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  Dubbs,  4  vols. 

Boston  Cook  Book,  Lincoln,  3  vols. 

A  Practical  and  Economical  Cook  Book,  B.  Kate  Wright,  teacher  of  cook- 
ing, Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan;  a  History  of  Governments,  Thos.  M.  Cooley,  3  vols. 

George  Washington  and  Historical  Biography,  Horace  E  Scudder,  2 
vols. 

Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  She  Taught  Us,  Wm.  E.  Griffis,  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Wm.  H.  Prescott  (abridged).  With  Biography 
Notes,  etc.,  2  vols. 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East,  S.  J.  Higginson,  2  vols. 

Japan  in  History,  Folk- Lore  and  Art,  Wm.  E.  Griffis,  2  vols. 

Select  ons  for  Declamation;  vol.  I  Patriotic;  vol.  II  Miscellaneous. 

The  Hayne-Webster  Debate  and  Other  Specimens  of  American  Ora- 
tory. 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  Stanzas  for  the  Times  and  other  Poems,  J.  G. 
Whittier. 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Constitution  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  League. 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Musical  Dictionary,  Clark,  3  vols. 

Hymn  Book,  a  Collection  of  Standard  Hymns.    Words  and  music. 
A  collection  of  Standard  Modern  Violin  Music  with  Piano  Accompani- 
ments, Julius  Eichberg. 

Grand  Polonaise,  op.  271,  A.  Dekonski. 
Tarantelle,  op.  92,  Gustav  Merkel. 
Saltarelle,  op.  266,  E.  Ketterer. 
Cachucha,  (Caprice),  J.  Raff. 
Marche  De  Nuit,  L.  M.  Gottschalk. 
Tarantelle,  op.  85,  No.  2,  Stephen  Heller. 
Rondo  Capriccioso,  F.  Mendelssohn. 
Saltarello,  op.  31,  A.  C.  Blakeslee. 

The  Fleecy  Clouds,  op.  33,  No.  20.    Mendelssohn's  Songs  Without  Words. 
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Twelve  Preludes,  J.  S.  Bach. 
Farewell  to  the  Piano,  Beethoven. 
Eureka  Mazurka,  Franz  Hitz. 
Pa  vane,  Herbert  F.  Sharpe. 

Communion  in  G  (for  the  Pipe  Organ),  op.  4,  No.  1,  E.  Batiste. 
Andante  in  F  (for  Pipe  Organ),  Lefebure  Wely. 
Lessons  in  Musical  History,  Fillmore,  3  vols. 
StandaTd  Course  of  Graded  Studies,  Book  I,  Mathews. 
Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Blakeslee. 
Die  Lorolei,  E.  B.  Perry. 

Fifty  ♦Lessons  for  the  Medium  Part  of  the  Voice,  J.  Concone. 
Snow  Flakes,  F.  W.  Cowen. 

When  the  Lillies  of  the  Valley  Bloom  Again,  T.  Chattaway. 

Little  Buttercup,  op.  80,  C.  Sidus. 

The  Gay  Peasant,  op.  216,  No.  6,  C.  Gurlitt. 

Little  Hungarian  Melody,  F.  Behr. 

Slumber  Song,  op.  81,  No.  15,  S.  Heller. 

Song  of  the  Swallow,  op.  270,  C.  Bohm. 

Minuetto,  op.  12,  No.  2,  1.  Cavanagh. 

Sonatina,  op.  44,  No.  3,  For  Four  Hands,  F.  Kuhlau. 

Esperance,  H.  Lichner. 

Scherzino,  op.  No.  4,  F.  Lynes. 

The  Babbling  Brook,  op.  28,  No.  3,  W.  G.  Smith. 

Bohemian  Song,  W.  Alletter. 

The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  op.  52,  R.  Eilenberg. 
The  Sunset's  Smile  Had  Left  the  Sky,  op.  36,  No.  3,  vocal,  D.  Buck. 
The  Way  of  Peace,  vocal,  with  Piano  'and  Harmonium  or  Organ  Accom- 
paniment, C.  F.  Lloyd. 

Come  to  the  Land  of  Rest,  vocal,  P.  Greeley. 
Storm  and  Sunshine,  op.  76,  No.  5,  D.  Buck. 

Fifty  Selected  Pianoforte  Studies.    First  Four  Studies,  J.  B.  Cramer. 
Military  March,  op.  51,  No.  1,  Schubert. 

BOOKS  STEREOTYPED  AND  EMBOSSED  1904-5  AND  1905-6. 

Plane  Geometry,  Wentworth,  4  vols. 

Supplementary  Arithmetic  (Grade  7),  1  vol. 

Supplementary  Reader  (Grade  1),  1  vol. 

Supplementary  Reader  (Grade  3),  1  vol. 

Fourth  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

Fifth  Reader,  Baldwin,  2  vols. 

Lights  to  Literature  (Book  2),  Sprague,  2  vols. 

Steps  in  English,  Morrow,  2  vols. 

English  Grammar,  Whitney  and  Lockwood,  4  vols. 

The  Quincy  Word  List,  2  vols. 

Geographical  Reader  (North  America),  Carpenter,  3  vols. 
A  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  English  Words,  1  vol. 
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REGULAR  MEETING. 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  month/ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  Previous  Meeting. 

2.  Reading  and  Reference  of  Petitions  and  Communications. 

3.  Reports  and  Suggestions  from  Superintendent. 

4.  Executive  session. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Auditing  claims. 

8.  Unfinished  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

9.  Executive  Session. 
10.  Adjournment. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


CATALOGUE. 


OFFICERS  AND  STUDENTS  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1907-1908. 

INCLUDING    COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
x  ING  THE  SCHOOL. 

•  •      .      |  1  '■' 

FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR.  **■   "  ^ 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR,  1908-1909. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  9, — School  year  begins. 
Thursday,  Nov.  26 — Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  23 — Holiday  vacation. 
Monday,  Jan.  4 — Work  resumed. 
Friday,  Feb.  5 — End  of  1st  semester. 
Monday,  Feb.  8 — 2nd  semester  begins. 
Sunday,  June  13 — Baccalaureate  sermon. 
Monday,  June  14 — Class  exercises. 
Tuesday,  June  15— Commencement. 


FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


Clarence  E.  Holmes,  B.  S.,  Superintendent. 
Jerome  W.  Howard,  Principal — -Science,  History,  Latin. 
Aaron  C.  Blakeslee — Orchestra  and  Tuning. 
Grace  A.  Brown — Pianoforte  and  Braille  Music. 
Bertha  Wood — Assistant  in  Piano. 
Estella  E.  Adams — Voice  and  Chorus. 
Florence  S.  Green — English  and  Mathematics. 
H.  Blanche  Salsbury — Grammar,  Arithmetic,  History. 
Ruth  E.  Green — Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 
Fanny  A.  Fletcher — Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 
Lina  R.  Harkness — Braille  Reading,  First  Grade. 
Eva  S.  Andrews — First  Grade,  Kindergarten,  Industrial  Training. 
Alma  B.  Billman — Domestic  Science,  Geography. 
Jennie  E.  Spinning — Teacher  of  Sewing,  Matron  for  Girls. 
Alice  M.  Robinson — Assistant  Matron  for  Girls. 
Caroline  McKenny — Teacher  of  Hammock,  Matron  for  Boys. 
Harriet  E.  Somers — Assistant  Matron  for  Boys. 
Denis  Bergin — Broom  Making. 
Elizabeth  L.  Parker — Matron. 
Anna  E.  Potter — Clerk  and  Bookkeeper. 
Helen  M.  Daveny — Visitors'  Attendant. 
Jessie  Lennox — Nurse. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Campbell — Physician. 
Dr.  Joseph  Foster — Oculist  and  Aurist. 
Dr.  Cora  Pope  Ganung — Consulting  Physician. 
•    ,Frank  L.  Goodrich — Stereotyper. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


Hon.  Fred  M.  Warner,  Governor  of  Michigan: 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  respectfully 
submits  the  fourteenth  biennial  report  of  the  school  and  its  progress  and 
conditions. 

This  is  the  eighth  report  of  the  Board  as  organized  under  Act  123  of 
the  Public  Acts  of  1893,  and  the  fourteenth  biennial  report,  thus  making 
twenty-eight  years  of  separate  existence,  the  school  being  established  at 
Lansing  in  1880,  and  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  educational  and  industrial 
work  with  and  for  the  blind  of  Michigan,  this  school  having  been  made  a 
part  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Flint  in  1854. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  and  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  passing  of  the  compulsory  Educational  Law  relating  to  Blind 
children  and  children  whose  eyesight  is  so  defective  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  for  seeing  children,  and  also 
for  the  fact  that  the  same  law  puts  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  to 
some  extent  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
thereby  classifying  it  among  the  strictly  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

Having  long  recognized  the  readiness  with  which  this  class  of  children 
availed  themselves  of  educational  opportunities,  it  has  been  our  ardent 
desire  to  see  this  school  placed  on  an  educational  and  industrial  basis  and  so 
recognized  by  the  State. 

We  strongly  urge  upon  you  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  the  read- 
ing of  the  comparative  lists  of  pupils,  which  lists  immediately  follow  this 
report.  The  first  list  is  that  of  students,  by  counties,  who  are  already  en- 
rolled in  the  school.  The  second  list  is  that,  of  students,  by  counties  who 
are  not  here,  this  list  being  the  first  report  under  the  new  law. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  our  present  accommo- 
dations are  greatly  overtaxed  by  the  number  now  in  attendance. 

W  are  therefore  asking  for  a  school  building  which,  when  built,  will  be 
sufficient  for  future  needs,  and  will  enable  us  to  convert  the  present  build- 
ing into  dormitories,  thus  separating  the  home  and  school  life  of  the  students. 

We  are  asking  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  convert  the  rooms  now  in  use  as 
school  rooms,  etc.,  into  dormitory  rooms,  and  also  sufficient  farm  land  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  School.  These,  with  one  or  two  other  items,  will,  we 
believe,  put  the  school  in  a  position  to  much  more  nearly  fulfil  the  demands 
which  are  surely  to  be  made  upon  it  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  at  the  time  of  meeting  with  us, 
went  carefully  into  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  School,  and  unanimously 
approved  our  estimates. 

We  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  you,  also  to  the  different  legislatures, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  entire  State  for  the  kindly  and  earnest  interest 
which  has  been  accorded  the  school,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  a  continu- 
ation of  that  interest,  to  the  end  that  it  may  finally  reach  the  entire  class 
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for  [which  it  was  intended  and  thus  become  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
uplifting  factors  in  our  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHIL.  EICHHORN, 
RALPH  O.  DOUGHTY, 
ELGIN  MIFFLIN, 

Board  of  Control. 


NAMES  OF  PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE,  BY  COUNTIES. 

Allegan — Chauncy  Marcellus;  Lawrence  Resch;  Theresa  Mills. 
Alpena — Albert  Persons. 
Barry — Helen  Bach. 

Bay — John  McAllister;  Hazel  Roese;  Irvin  Van  Deuser;  Earl  Taylor. 
Berrien — Edna  Hauser;  Decora  Cottle. 
Branch — Rose  Trowbridge. 

Calhoun — Walter  Shipley;  George  Brunner;  Casper  Bihn. 
Cass — Ethel  Reams;  Iva  Raymond. 
Cheboygan — Mildred  Gerow. 

Dickinson — Theodore  Ahlich;   Augusta  Kurtz;   Felix  Rabbi tteaux;  Ruth 
Vine. 

Eaton — LaVerne  Rawson;  Adelbert  Ticknor;  Lee  Hewitt. 

Emmet — Edward  McCann. 

Genesee — Catherine  Sells. 

Gladwin — Eva  Knight ;  Edgar  Peterson. 

Grand  Traverse — Major  Vandervoort;  Pearl  Axtell;  Floyd  McDonald; 

Fred  Severance. 
Gratiot — Robert  Scott. 

Hillsdale — Harry  Kennedy;  Lida  Smith;  Charles  Robinson. 
Houghton — Roderjc  McDonald;  Lillian  Vivian. 

Ingham — Charles  Wharton;    Glen  Trowbridge;    Floyd  Trowbridge;  Bessie 

Ives;  William  Lake;  Melvin  York;  Mabel  Lasser;  Lura  Gitchell. 
Ionia — Fern  Steel;  Nellie  Pence. 

Isabella — Gretchen  Whitehead;  Reba  Cornell;  Lester  Fager. 
Jackson — Levi  Knoop. 
Kalamazoo — Anna  L.  Buss. 

Kent — Fred  Wiedekind;  Hattie  De  Hammer;  Jacob  Kruger;  Maude  Chase; 

Benjamin  Chase;  Mary  Carpenter;  Marie  Kiefline;  Gertrude  Timmer; 

Marie  Morse;  Gertrude  Emert;  Agnes  Smith. 
Lapeer — Leo  Wendling. 

Lenawee — Merle  Crago;  Willard  Cilley;  Alice  Barnes;  Will  Barnes;  Geo. 

Vedder;  Katie  Walker. 
Mackinac — Beatrice  Lant;  Melvin  Haslip. 
Manistee — Anna  Jannzik;  Gladys  Adams. 
Marquette — Anna  Matson. 
Mason — Roland  Harter. 
Menominee — Roy  Bertrand;  Frank  Nichols. 
Midland — Elizabeth  Ziegler;  Bertha  Moore;  Clarence  Moore. 
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Monroe — Clara  Wooleaver;  Joseph  Duttror;  Anthony  Duttror;  Raymond 

Youtz ;  Floyd  Torrey. 
Montcalm — Vernon  Miller;  Bessie  Smith;  Mabel  Miller;  Ralph  Kidd; 

Dorothy  Barringer. 
Muskegon — Leonard  Kampont. 
Newaygo — Roy  Meenwenburg. 
Oakland — Wilson  Murch. 
Osceola — Stephen  Forsythe. 

Ottawa — Oscar  Shaffer;  Reka  Van  Draght;  Blanche  Dennis;  Germ  Ensing. 
Saginaw — Arthur  Frost;  Clarence  Dawson;  Ezra  Giezel;  Rachel  Jones; 

Elsie  Stein. 
Sanilac — Dewey  Minard. 
Schoolcraft? — Winifred  Grant. 

Shiawassee — William  Pratt;  Isabel  Pratt;  Howard  Ripley. 

St.  Clair — Marion  Wenger;  Stewart  McCann;  Floyd  Rath  well. 

St.  Joseph — Althea  Culver. 

Tuscola — Lucelle  Goodrich;  Verzil  Goodrich. 

Washtenaw — Frank  Willis. 

Wexford — Ruth  Lane. 

Wayne — Pearl  Fel ton;  Eva  Kappin;  Frances  Petroski;  Corrinne  Pape; 
Ruth  Lovenice;  Marie  Sprengel;  Gladys  Richmond;  Hubert  Batcheller; 
William  Davis;  William  Dresden;  Eldred  Boynton;  Bennie  Black; 
Florence  Rodger. 

Names  of  blind  children,  by  counties,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  June, 
1907,  who  are  not  attending  school: 

Allegan — Peter  Steffes;  Albert  Antekier;  Jennie  Mark;  Harley  Meyers; 
Mabel  Shayde;  Nellie  Hoover;  Lemuel  Haskin;  Fred  Esterline;  Arthur 
Esterline. 

Alcona — Carl  Johnson;  Dan  McDonald. 

Alpena — Ruhema  Whitehead. 

Antrim — Hattie  Sitzma;  Vina  Harrington. 

Arenac — Blanche  Knight;  Ivah  Barnum;  Millie  Trihel;  Harvey  Valley. 
Barry — Earl  Liebhauson;  Edith  Liebhauson;  Prudence  Ames;  Truman 

Ames;  Lester  Ames;  Escol  Ames;  Frances  Bulotph;  Blanche  Wickham; 

Ray  Joyman;  John  Harriett;  Zetha  Hall. 
Bay — George  Porter;  Henry  Highstreet;  Alexander  Cote. 
Benzie — Luther  Jones;  Willie  Sanford;  May  Hartman;  Roy  Spooner; 

Phoebe  Spooner. 
Berrien — Jewel  Rupel;  Evangeline  Gande. 
Branch — Stephen  Ratkoski;  Bertha  Felkey. 

Calhoun — Golda  Connor;  Joseph  White;  Elmer  Cary;  Marion  Kellogg; 

Eunice  Ellisten;  Harry  B.  Smith;  Charity  Adams;  John  Compton; 

Anabel  Ansell;  Anna  Countryman;  Ray  Knox;  Floyd  Phillips. 
Cass — Mildred  Lawson;  Mattie  Wagner;  Lucille  Norton;  Lloyd  Kinser. 
Charlevoix — J.  Forrest  Jones;  Andy  Webb;  Lois  R.  Coon;  Lizzie  Nickles; 

Coral  Nickles. 

Cheboygan — Minnie  Banault ;  Mabel  Winnie;  Arthur  Brosseus ;  Hazel  Gaynor ; 

Beatrice  Jarvis. 
Chippewa — Robert  L.  Lawson;  Zola  McRae. 
Clinton — Bruce  Swaney;  Elda  Swaney;  Donald  Wells. 
Crawford — Minnie  Larson;  Maude  Turk;  Merta  Turk;  Hazard  Gregory. 
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Emmet — Dewey  Barry. 

Genesee — Lewis  Harrington;  Onna  Surbey. 

Grand  Traverse — Bonnie  Livingstone. 

Gratiot — James  Young. 

Gogebic — Minnie  Williams;  Tekla  Viara. 

Hillsdale — Vera  Hibbs;  Harold  Lefnngwell. 

Houghton — Mary  Davis;  Otis  Delongchamp. 

Huron — Glen  Armstrong;  Willie  Swartzanouber. 

Ingham — Sidney  Grayson;  Roxie  Brown;  David  Pauls;  Alfred  Hart;  Iva 

Cummins;  John  B.  Davidson;  Earl  D.  Rouser. 
Ionia — May  Reeder;  Fanny  Cutler;  Leta  Sage. 
Iosco — Bertha  Mueller. 
Iron — Tecla  Bindewall. 

Isabella — Herbert  Smith;  Beulah  Ashton;  Clyde  Jones;  Florence  Parker; 

Mattie  Wilson;  Percy  Cauley;  Floyd  Hules;  Gladys  Peltier. 
Jackson — Carrie  Wolfle. 

Kalkaska — Ray  Keal;  Amy  Bilon;  Dora  Becker;  Alice  Joyce. 

Kalamazoo — Tracy  Buckmasler;  Jennie  Vos;  Mary  Dacom. 

Kent — Hattie  Hagen;  Cora  Smith;  Frankie  Fairchild;  Suffel  DeHammer; 

Buryl  Retting;  Floyd  McCullough;  Myrtle  Pfeifer. 
Lake — Vernon  S.  Thornton;  Tessa  Cobb. 
Lapeer — Earl  Keliker. 
Leelanau— Frank  Nicenty. 

Lenawee — Earl  Moore;  Willie  Munson;  George  Garison;  Tennie  Billington; 

Winslow  Eaton. 
Livingston — Ava  Van  Amberg;  Frank  Wigglesworth. 

Macomb — Clara  Sipple;  Clara  Knock;  Elsie  Weier;  Otto  Weier;  Martha 

Schneider;  Edwin  DuBois. 
Manistee — Evelyn  Shimple;  Alga  Bhrens;  Eliza  Harris;  Alfred  Mathews; 

Kate  Wrzesniski;  Pyurka  Gardner;  Rose  Chlebranowski ;  Amy  Bau- 

langer;  Alice  Baulanger;  Flora  Hainer;  Thressa  Gorse;  Hulda  Rich. 
Marquette — InaRontio;  Norma  Perkins;  Arthur  Frazier;  David  Bell; 

Dorothy  Newton. 
Mason — Catherine  Brown;  Loren  Johnson;  Gertrude  L.  Keeler. 
Menominee — Clarence  Anderson;  George  Shampo;  Lewis  Deyrave. 
Midland — Joseph  Simmons;  Albert  Ziskie;  Bernard  Koenders. 
Monroe — Jessie  Gerich;  LaVerne  Anteau. 

Montcalm — Emma  Rader;  Maude  Irwin;  Cecil  Palmenter;  Blanche  Bur- 
dick;  Leona  Monks;  Sarah  Mester. 
Muskegon — Helen  Brown. 

Newaygo — Lillian  Sherman;  Myrl  Swetman;  Nellie  Robbins;  Annie  Sparks; 

Jennie  Bartels;  George  Shanborn;  Gail  Enders;  George  Sanders. 
Oakland — Cecil  Carter;  Hilda  Fuornan;  Douglass  Judd;  Scott  Dunham; 

George  Atkins. 

Oceana — Pearl  Sink;  Earl  Near;  Maud  Stafford;  Johnnie  Pankow;  Mary 
Bowers;  Milton  Clark;  Mabel  Clark;  Candace  Clark;  Archer  Clark; 
Orlen  Clark. 

Ogemaw — Delman  Shattuck;  Adrin  Shattuck. 

/Osceola — Hazel  Rhodes;  Alfred  Blakesley;  Florence  Bacon;  Winnifred 
Farrington;  Lotta  GofT;  Eva  Manley;  May  Sleezer;  Pearl  Hartman; 
Mary  Whitman. 

Oscoda — Morrice  O.  Rhodes. 

Ottawa — Henry  Walinga;  William  Rittenburg;  Margaret  Minult;  Nellie 
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DeWitt;  Garret  Montman;  Kate  Stam,  Lena  Beelen;  Carl  Warber; 
Olive  Taylor. 
Presque  Isle — Freddie  Brooks. 

Saginaw — William  Krauss;  Vera  Stevenson;  Harold  Gould;  Frank  Borry; 

John  Nolan;  Leo  Phoenix;  Lester  Davidson;  Nellie  Church;  Barnard 

Smith;  Lewis  Harrison. 
Sanilac — Orpha  Ferriby;  Marie  Coulon;  George  Wagner;  Violet  Eichlin; 

Ivory  Green;  Henry  Montgomery;  Alma  Richardson;  Alice  Wedge; 

Annie  Nicholson;  Bruce  Ludington. 
Shiawassee — Agnes  Coe;  Grace  Taphouse;  Henry  Garden. 
St.  Clair — Alberta  Showier;  Mabel  Sharrard;  William  Willis;  Carrie  Walker; 

Alma  Backen;  George  Keelyer;  Henry  Scharron;  Joseph  Sink;  Mary 

Rennie;  Geilbert  McLelland;  Edith  Voise;  Laura  Marjohn;  Blanche 

Christiansen. 

St.  Joseph — Lela  Watters;  Donald  Stewart;  Rose  Chrisman;  John  Kroutze; 

Vera  Bowerox;  Arthur  Black;  Ethel  Bolster;  Falcott  Down;  Florence 

Farr;  Evelyn  Fowler;  Mina  Hibbard;  Elsie  Jeffry;  Earl  Stanton;  Joy 

Warner;  Zenus  Prestidge. 
Tuscola — Lottie  Mills;  Charley  Percure;  Maude  Scupholine;  Ethel  McLarty; 

May  Veleehyser;  Ed  Simmons. 
Van  Buren — Fred  Horney;  Anna  Lorrenson;  Lena  V.  Hitchings;  Mary 

Pratz. 

Washtenaw — Raymond  Vann;  Bertha  Miller;  Olive  Wilson. 

Wayne — Mary  Kotnicki;  Matilda  Porgentuk;  Nora  Volmer;  Cecil  Schmitt; 

Carl  Jule;  Anna  Olaolowsky;  Helen  Gall;  Mabel  Moore;  Thomas  Blair; 

Marcus  Aldrich;  Evans  Lessing;  Hazel  Booth;  Gertrude  Carpenter; 

John  Hanna;  Otto  Kryzinger;  Edward  Groulich;  Ben  Bellas;  Albert 

Kerzska. 

Wexford — Leona  Bryans;  Arthur  Anderson;  Manne  Isler;  Donald  Davis; 
Lottie  Bush;  Margaret  Wilson;  Florence  Walz. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Literary. 


PRIMARY. 

Musical. 
— First  Year. 


Industrial. 


Kindergarten. 
Reading. 
Number  Work. 


Rote  Songs. 


Bead  work. 
Rattan. 


— Second  Year — 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Number  Work. 
English. 


Rote  Songs. 


Rattan. 


—Third  Year- 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 


Rote  Songs. 
Piano  (el.) 
Braille  notation. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 
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Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Reading. . 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

English. 

English. 

U.  S.  History. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

Spelling. 


—Fourth  Year — 

Rote  Songs. 
Piano. 

Braille  Notation. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

— Fifth  Year- 
Singing. 
Piano. 


— Sixth  Year — 

Singing. 
Piano. 
Violin  (el.) 

— Seventh  Year — 

Singing. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (el.) 
Violin. 

— Eighth  Year — 

Singing. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (el.) 


Hammock. 
Netting. 
Raffia. 
Sewing. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


First  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 
Physiology.  + 

Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 

American  Literature. 
Geometry. 
Physical  Geography. 


LITERARY. 

Ninth  Grade. 


Tenth  Grade. 


Eleventh  Grade. 


Second  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 

Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 

Rhetoric. 

Geometry. 

Civics. 
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Twelfth  Grade. 


English  Literature. 

English  History. 

Physics  (E.) 

Political  Economy  (E.) 

Psychology.  (E.) 

Latin  (E.) 

Moral  Science  (E.) 


English  Literature. 

English  History. 

Physics  (E.) 

Political  Economy  (E). 

Psychology  (E.) 

Latin  (E.) 

Moral  Science  (E.) 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PIANO. 


Grade  I. 


Studies  from  Beyer's  Instruction  Book.;  Gurlitt  Studies,  op.  130;  Kohler's 
Practical  Piano  Method;  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  I; 
National  Graded  Course,  I;  Tappers'  Graded  Course,  I;  Schmitt  Technical 
Exercises;  Pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 


Studies  from  Czerny,  op.  261;  Gurlitt,  op.  130;  Loeschhorn,  op.  65,  Bk.  I; 
Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Studies,  II;  National  Graded  Course  II;  Bel- 
lairs'  Technical  Exercises;  Schmitt  Technical  Exercises;  Pieces  suitable  to 
this  grade. 


Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  100  and  op.  29;  Berens,  op.  61,  Bk.  I;  Brauer, 
op.  15;  Czerny,  op.  261  and  op.  821;  Duvernoy,  op.  120;  Krause,  op.  2; 
Loeschhorn,  op.  65,  Bk.  II ;  Mathews'  Grade  III ;  National  Graded  Course, 
III;  W.  G.  Smith,  Studies,  op.  60,  Bk.  I;  Bellair's  Technical  Studies;  Mason 
Touch  and  Tecnic;  Plaidy  Exercises;  Staff  Notation;  Hymns;  Accompani- 
ments; Pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 


Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  100,  29  and  32;  Berens,  op.  61,  Bk.  II;  Czerny, 
op.  738  and  849;  Heller,  op.  47;  Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Bk.  I;  Mathews',  IV; 
National  Graded  Course,  IV;  Smith,  op.  60;  Exercises  from  Czerny,  op.  802; 
Herz,  Hoffman,  Mason,  Plaidy  and  others;  Hymns  and  Accompaniments; 
Harmony;  Music  History. 


Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  32;  Cramer;  Czerny,  op.  299,  I;  Heller,  op.  46; 
Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Bk.  II;  Low  Octave  studies;  Matthews',  Grade  V; 
Technical  Exercises  from  Czerny,  op.  802;  Kullak;  Tausig;  Hymns;  Accom- 
paniment Work;  Pipe  Organ;  Normal  Work;  Harmony. 


Grade  II. 


Grade  III. 


Grade  IV. 


Grade  V. 
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Grade  VI. 

Studies  from  Mathews',  VI.  Cramer,  Czerny,  Mason,  Kullak,  etc.  Pieces 
from  best  composers.    Normal  work. 

Grade  VII. 

Mathews',  Grade  VII.  Selected  studies  from  Bach,  Clementi,  Czerny, 
Cramer.    Advanced  technic.    Pieces  from  best  composers. 

Grade  VIII. 

Mathews',  Grade  VIII.  Selected  studies  from  Czerny,  Chopin,  Mos- 
cheles,  etc.,  and  compositions  from  best  composers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GRACE  A.  BROWN, 
Director  Piano  and  Voice  Departments. 

MUSIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE, 

Ninth  Grade. 

Musical. 
Chorus. 

Voice  Culture  (elect.) 
Piano. 
Harmony. 
Orchestra  (elect.) 

Tenth  Grade. 

Chorus. 

Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (adv.) 
Orchestra. 

Eleventh  Grade. 

Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 

Pipe  Organ  (elect.) 
Counterpoint. 
Musical  History. 
Orchestra. 

Twelfth  Grade. 

Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 
Pipe  Organ. 
Musical  History. 
Orchestra. 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign : 


Industrial. 
Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 
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Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
206  Great  Portland  St.,  London  W.,  England. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

GRADE  III. 

Oral  work  in  geography. 

1.    Form  of  earth,  points  of  the  compass. 

General  outline  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

Occupations  of  the  people. 

Elementary  geographical  ideas  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson  where  feasible.  (For  illustration,  see  Baldwin  III,  page  18; 
river,  pool,  bank,  meadow.) 

The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  used  for  instruction  in  elementary 
geographical  ideas,  such  as  ocean,  island,  caves,  tides,  etc. 

Observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

1.  Rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

2.  Sun  at  noon;  its  direction  and  position  at  noon  compared  with  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Directions — Pointing  north,  south,  etc.  Boundaries  of  school  campus. 
Names  and  directions  of  the  neighboring  streets. 

Wind — Which  is  the  coldest  side  of  the  building  in  winter. 

Clouds — Elementary  lessons.  Light  and  dark  clouds.  Clouds  and  rain. 
L'ses  of  rain. 

Seasons — Frost  and  heat.  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  Trees  and  the 
seasons.    Animals  and  the  seasons. 

Development  of  geographical  ideas — Coasting  down  hill.  Streets  and 
roads.  Street  cars.  Railroads  and  their  use.  Boats.  Sail  boats  and 
steamers. 

City  and  country — Fields,  meadows,  woods,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  sugar 
{cane  and  beet),  where  they  grow.  ?  , 

\Man  and  his  work. 

Materials  used  in  building  our  houses,  and  where  they  come  from.  Ma- 
terials used  for  food  and  where  they  come  from.  Materials  used  for  cloth- 
ing. 

Fuel. 

Occupations — Who  builds  our  houses?  Who  prepares  our"  food,  our 
clothes,  etc.?  The  farmer:  sowing  and  reaping  The  flour  mill.  The  dairy. 
The  shoemaker's  shop.    The  carpenter  shop.    The  warehouse,  etc. 

GRADE  IV. 

Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography  to  page  77. 
The  earth — Surface,  size,  material. 
The  air,  forms  of  land,  of  water,  moisture,  drainage. 
3 
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Daily  motion  *of  earth,  day  and  night,  yearly  motion,  zones,  altitude,  plant 
life,  animal,  man,  continents  and  countries,  civilization,  business,  govern- 
ment maps,  the  western  continent,  Atlantic  ocean,  western  part  of  eastern 
continent,  Indian  ocean,  Asia  and  Australia,  Pacific  ocean,  north  polar 
region,  south  polar  region,  hemispheres,  North  America,  United  States. 

grade  v. 

Rand-McNally's  Elementary  Geography,  complete. 
Review  United  States — Industries,  commerce. 
New  England  States. 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Southern  States — Eastern  division,  western  division. 
Central  States. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  northern  division,  Michigan. 

Pacific  States. 

Alaska. 

British  North  America. 
Mexico. 

Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Oceana. 

GRADE  VI. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography  to  page^94. 

GRADE  VII. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography,  completed. 
Review,  Michigan. 


ARITHMETIC. 

GRADES  I  AND  II. 

Work  as  outlined  in  State  Manual  and  course  of  study. 

GRADE  III. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  to  page  129. 

GRADE  IV. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  completed. 

grade  v. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  to  page  150. 

GRADE  VI. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  completed. 

GRADE  VII. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  to  page  149. 
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GRADE  VIII. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  completed. 
Dubbs'  Mental  Arithmetic. 


ENGLISH. 

In  the  grades  including  the  fifth,  memory  gems  are  made  use  of  extensively, 
for  the  purpose  x)f  cultivating  the  memory  and  as  the  pupil  advances  mak- 
ing him  familiar  with  the  ordinary  letter  and  business  forms,  and  also  the 
best  English. 

GRADE  VI. 

Steps  in  English,  Vol.  I.    Used  more  as  a  reference  book  than  as  a  text. 

GRADE  VII. 

Grammar — Steps  in  English,  Vol.  II. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Grammar — Whitney  and  Lockwood. 


READING. 

GRADE  I. 

Braille. 

Exercises — Manual  prepared  by  school.  Characters  most  nearly  alike 
and  most  easily  made.  Combination  of  words  and  groups  of  words.  Ten 
weeks. 

R. — Baldwin,  1st  Reader. 
S.-Cyr. 

GRADE  II. 

Reviews. 

Baldwin,  2d  Reader. 
Cyr. 

Lights  to  Literature. 

GRADE  III. 

Review — Two  weeks. 
Signs — eight  weeks. 
Baldwin,  3d  Reader. 
Selected  Poems — Cyr. 

GRADE  IV. 

Baldwin  IV. 
Cyr. 

GRADE  V. 

R.— Baldwin,  V. 
S. — Harper's. 
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SPELLING. 

The  basis  of  the  work  in  spelling  is  Quincey's  Word  List.  A  series  of 
graded  and  well  selected  exercises  for  the  grades. 

Much  attention  should  be  and  is.  paid  to  this  very  important  work  in 
the  school,  and  the  above  referred  to  list?  are  supplemented  by  words  from 
the  reading  lessons  and  from  all  other  available  sources. 


WRITING. 

Writing  in  Braille  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  taught 
in  this  school.  By  means  of  it  students  whose  situation  might  seem  so 
helpless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  person  are  enabled  to  com- 
municate with  one  another  with  an  ease  truly  amazing. 

The  work  leads  rapidly  and  easily  to  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  which 
our  pupils  become  very  fairly  proficient. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 

GRADE  VIII. 

John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 


ALGEBRA. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Went  worth's  Higher.  Addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division  of  Polynominals. 

Second  semester — Factoring,  fractions,  simple  equations. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Fractional  equations,  involution,  evolution,  simultaneous 

equations. 

Second  semester — Ratio  and  proportion,  quadratics. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

GRADE  XII. 

First  semester — Montgomery's  leading  facts  of  English  history. 

Through  the  Tudor  period. 

Second  semester — Complete  the  text. 

References:    Larned,  Ransome. 


LATIN. 

GRADE  XI. 

Pearson's  text. 

The  year  is  given  to  the  essentials  and  to  preparation  for  advanced  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

Caesar — Allen  and  Greenough,  four  books. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

GRADE  IX. 

Text — Martin's  Human  body;  20  weeks. 
Phys.  Geog. — Davis  text;  20  weeks. 

Physics — Laboratory  work  obviously  practically  impossible. 
Text — Carhart  and  Chute. 

Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  heats,  electricity,  sound,  dynamics. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  attempt  to  give  the  students  a  general 
knowledge  of  such  physical  facts  as  may  come  within  their  reach. 


HISTORY— GENERAL. 

GRADE  IX. 

Second  semester — Meyer's  Gen.  Hist.    Through  Grecian  history. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Through  the  Crusades. 
Second  semester — Complete  the  text. 
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GEOMETRY. 

GRADE  XL 

First  semester — Went  worth's  text,  books  I  and  II. 
Second  semester — Books  III,  IV,  and  V. 


ENGLISH. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Whittier.  Biography  prepared  by 
class.  " Among  the  Hills,"  "Snow-Bound,"  and  other  poems  studied. 
Notes  on  style  with  special  attention  given  to  elements  of  style,  vocabulary, 
diction,  sentence  structure,  figures,  etc. 

Life  of  Shakespeare.    Notes  on  technique  of  drama. 

Critical  study  of  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Second  semester — Systematic  study  of  Longfellow.  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  studied. 

Composition  work,  including  character  sketches  correlated  with  poem 
study. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Lowell.  "The  Present  Crisis," 
"Indian  Summer  Reverie,"  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfall,"  "Columbus,"  criti- 
cally studied.    Notes  on  different  kinds  of  poetry,  scansion,  etc. 

Second  semester — Life  of  Tennyson.  Four  selections  from  "Idylls  of  the 
King,"— "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Guinevere,"  and 
"The  passing  of  Arthur,"  critically  studied. 

"In  Memoriam"  studied  in  regard  to  development  of  author's  views. 

grade  XI. 

First  semester — American  literature.  Text  book,  Brander  Mathews,  "In- 
troduction to  American  Literature." 

Illustrative  works  of  each  author  read  in  class. 
Criticisms  of  authors  given  from  other  texts. 
Note  book  required. 

During  this  year  pupils  will  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals,  one  oration. 

Second  semester — Rhetoric.  Text  book,  "Outlines  of  Rhetoric,"  Ge- 
nung.  Composition  work  from  Scott  and  Denny  correlated  with  regular 
text  book  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

English  Literature.  Text  book,  "Introduction  to  English  Literature," 
Painter.  Literature  previous  to  Chaucer  studied  from  notes  from  Halleck's 
"History  of  English  Literature." 

During  this  year  pupils  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals  and  commence- 
ment, two  orations. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

GRADE  XI. 

Text — Thorpe,  King. 

After  a  proportional  length  of  time  on  national  government,  especial  at- 
tention is  given  to  state  and  local  government. 

Political  Economy,  Psychology  and  Moral  Science  are  electives  in  the  XII 
grade,  each  occupying  one  semester. 

The  texts  used  are  " Political  Economy/'  Walker;  "Psychology,"  Put- 
nam; "Moral  Science,"  Fairchild. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

PRIMARY  CLASS. 

1.  Scale  by  note  as  a  melody. 

2.  To  connect  each  tone  of  the  scale  with  the  scale  name  when  called 
for. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  order  of  the  tones  is  fixed,  and  the  children's  voices 
follow  closely  the  scale  names  when  called  for  move  to  scale  (2).  Sing  do, 
re;  hold  re;  change  e  to  o  and  then  o  to  do,  still  holding  the  same  pitch. 
This  gives  do  of  the  new  scale. 

4.  Sing  the  new  scale  as  the  first  was  sung,  and  when  familiar  pass  to 
No.  3.  Sing  do,  re,  mi;  hold  mi;  change  e  to  o  and  o  to  do,  holding  the 
same  pitch.  This  gives  do  of,  the  new  scale.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  fa- 
miliar, pass  to  next,  and  so  continue  till  all  have  been  sung  and  the  children 
have  gained:  (1)  the  power  to  sing  the  scale  freely  up  and  down  the  staff; 
(2)  the  ability  to  hold  the  tone  and  change  the  syllable;  (3)  the  knowledge 
that  the  scale  may  begin  on  any  staff  degree,  and  that  the  tones  follow  in 
the  same  order  and  relation  from  do,  wherever  placed. 

At  the  completion  of  the  four  years  spent  in  the  primary  class,  the  following 
ideas  are  developed  according  to  the  charts  of  the  Natural  Music  System,  bar, 
measure,  pulse,  accent,  note  values,  rest  values,  meter  signatures,  hold  re- 
peat marks,  two  part  work,  primary  and  secondary  accent,  the  effect  of  la 
in  the  scale,  key  signatures,  evenly  and  unevenly  divided  beat,  syncopation 
sharps  4,  1,  5,  6,  and  flat  7,  staccato  effect,  la  scale  and  the  augmented  second, 
indicating  harmon  c  minor. 

INTERMEDIATE  CLASS. 

Major,  normal  and  harmonic  scales  compared. 
Melodic  minor  indicated  by  flat  three. 

Change  of  key  by  chromatic  melodic  minor,  built  on  major  by  means  of 
chromatic. 

Syncopation  more  fully  developed. 
Complete  chromatic  scale. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  oj  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  j or  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — Since  the  making  of  my  last  report  to  you  I  feel  that  a 
great  forward  movement  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  passing  of  a  compulsory  law  requiring  attendance  at  school  on  the 
part  of  these  children  has  shown  the  number  of  such  children  in  the  State 
to  be  not  only  beyond  our  expectations  but  very  much  beyond  our  ability 
'  to  accommodate. 

I  cannot  but  feel,  as  I  contemplate  the  work  confronting  the  Board  of 
Control,  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  school  were  the  prospects 
more  encouraging.  This  Board  and  this  school  are  to  be  classed  among  the 
pioneers,  for  but  very  few  of  the  states  in  the  Union  have  preceded  Michigan 
in  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  and  many  inquiries  have  come  to  this  office 
for  copies  of  our  law.  That  among  all  classes  of  defective  children,  those 
who  are  deprived  of  sight  are  most  easily  educated,  I  firmly  believe,  and 
when  one  thinks  of  the  great  good  to  be  done  throughout  this  state  to  this 
large  and  increasing  class,  of  the  adding  to  the  numbers  of  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  citizens,  then  the  value  of  our  work  seems  beyond  com- 
pare. 

The  progress  made  in  the  Literary  and  musical  departments  is  very  grati- 

In  the  industrial  and  trade  departments  the  work  is  much  interfered  with 
and  hampered  because  of  inadequate  facilities.  It 'is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
4  response  of  the  legislature  to  our  needs  will  be  such  as  will  enable  us  to  more 
fully  equip  the  students  in  this  school  for  their  life  work. 

The  reports  of  the  principal  and  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  school  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

On  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  other  officers  in  the  school  I  thank  you  for 
your  earnest  consideration,  and  I  commend  to  you  the  work  of  the  school. 
Never,  since  my  connection  with  the  school  has  it  had  a  more  efficient  corps 
of  teachers. 

Very  respectfully, 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES, 

Superintendent. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 
To  Supt.  Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Michigan  School  jor  the  Blind: 

GRADUATES  AND  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

"What  can  your  students  do  after  they  leave  the  school?"  This  question, 
so  often  asked  by  our  visitors  and  others,  is  at  once  practical  and  interesting. 
We  have  a  record  of  seventy-nine  graduates  since  1870.  Of  this  number 
six  have  died.  Twenty-one  are  unemployed  at  the  present  time.  Fifty- 
two  are  now  actively  engaged  either  in  business  for  themselves  or  as  wage 
earners.  This  number  includes  six  of  the  young  women  who  have  married 
and  are  keeping  house.  The  fact  that  over  seventy  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
now  living  are  successfully  employed  is,  in  my  opinion  a  very  creditable 
showing.  A  list  containing  the  names,  present  occupation  and  location  of 
the  graduates  will  be  found  following  this  report.  Any  changes  or  correc- 
tions in  regard  to  this  list  will  be  gratefully  received  and  placed  on  file,  in 
order  that  the  record  may  be  kept  here  correctly. 

Twenty-seven  of  our  former  students  who  left  before  graduation  are  self- 
supporting  wage  earners  at  the  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Saginaw.  Many  others  are  successfully  engaged  in  tuning,  teaching,  broom - 
making  or  selling  pianos.  Among  those  who  left  school  at  one  time  or  another 
before  completing  their  course,  the  per  cent  of  self-supporting  wage  earners 
is  undoubtedly  much  lower. 

STEREOTYPING. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  stereotyping  has  all  been  done  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Goodrich,  a  graduate  of  this  school.  In  this  department  embossed 
metal  plates  are  prepared.  The  Braille  characters  are  stereotyped  on  thin 
sheets  of  brass,  which  are  then  used  as  types. 

The  machine  on  which  these  plates  are  prepared  contains  six  points  or 
tyluses,  which  make  the  different  impressions.  There  is  a  die  of  six  sockets 
which  receive  these  impressions.  Each  one  of  the  six  points  is  connected 
with  a  key  which  manipulates  it.  The  six  keys  are  similar  to  the  black 
keys  on  a  piano.  When  the  six  points  or  any  combination  of  them  is  pressed 
forward  by  means  of  the  keys,  the  die  which  is  controlled  by  a  foot  lever, 
is  brought  forward  to  meet  the  points.  Then  the  brass  plate,  which  is 
passed  along  between  the  combination  of  points  and  the  die  by  means  of  a 
carriage,  receives  the  impression.  The  mechanical  working  of  the  machine 
is  in  some  respects  like  that  of  a  typewriter. 

The  brass  plates  used  in  this  work  are  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  larger  size,  which  is  used  for  text  books  above  the  second  grade, 
is  eleven  by  thirteen  and  three-fourths  inches.  The  smaller  size  is  nine 
byfeleven  inches.  These  are  used  in  preparing  books  for  the  small  children, 
an* for  Braille  music.  Ordinarily  one  of  the  large  plates  can  be  prepared 
in  twenty  minutes  by  a  practiced  operator.  Two  of  the  smaller  ones  are 
prepared  in  twenty-five  minutes.  In  making  diagrams  or  stereotyping 
music  or  mathematics,  more  time  is  needed.  The  plates  are  always  proof- 
read and  corrected  before  they  are  used  in  printing.  Mr.  Goodrich  requires 
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a  seeing  person  to  read  to  him.  His  work  being  of  both  a  physical  and  mental 
nature,  about  seven  hours  constitutes  his  day's  work. 

Twenty-six  maps  have  been  made  for  use  in  the  geography  classes.  The 
work  was  done  by  our  new  diagraming  machine.  Plans  of  the  school  grounds 
and  of  the  city  of  Lansing  have  also  been  embossed  on  brass  plates.  We 
have  eleven  thousand  and  21  stereotyped  brass  plates  embracing  various 
text  books  in  use  here,  besides  miscellaneous  reading  in  prose  and  poetry 
selected  from  standard  authors.  The  plates  for  thirty-three  books  were 
stereotyped  here  prior  to  the  year  1900,  and  deposited  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Since  that  time  the 
plates  have  been  kept  here,  and  books  are  frequently  reprinted  from  them. 
In  order  that  other  schools  and  individuals  who  read  Braille  may  have  the 
benefit  of  books  stereotyped  here,  we  lately  prepared  a  catalog  and  price 
list  of  all  books  and  music  that  we  publish. 

PRINTING. 

In  the  printing  department,  heavy  white  paper  is  prepared  for  embossing 
by  first  thoroughly  soaking  it  in  warm  water.  It  is  then  run  through  a  large 
clothes  wringer  to  remove  most  of  the  water.  The  embossing  is  done  from 
the  stereotyped  plates  by  means  of  a  hand  press  manipulated  by  a  long  iron 
lever.  The  moist  paper  on  the  embossed  brass  is  brought  to  bear  against  a 
sheet  of  rubber  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  When  printed,  the  paper  is 
spread  on  large  tables  to  dry.  It  must  be  covered  with  factory  cloth  to 
prevent  curling  during  the  drying  process. 

Our  printing  press  and  wringer  are  both  old  and  badly  racked.  We  stand 
very  much  in  need  of  a  new  roller  press  and  a  new  wringer.  With  a  roller 
press  we  could  print  double  sheets,  and  carry  on  the  work  much  more  ad- 
vantageously. 

BOOK-MAKING. 

Pamphlets  and  a  few  small  Braille  books  have  been  bound  at  the  school 
since  the  printing  department  was  established  in  1894.  We  have  lately 
begun  to  bind  our  large  text  books.  These  books  are  of  necessity  bulky 
and  awkward  to  handle,  being  12  x  13  2  inches  in  size  and  from  2  to  3  2  inches 
thick.  They  are  bound  strongly  in  heavy  boards  covered  with  a  durable 
binder's  cloth.  The  cost  of  binding  these  large  books  including  material 
and  labor  is  estimated  at  fifty  cents  per  volume.  Ordinary  academic  text 
books  in  ink  print  occupy  from  four  to  nine  volumes  when  transferred  to  the 
Braille  system.  The  cost  per  sheet  of  literary  printed  matter  is  estimated  at 
one  cent,  and  of  music  two  cents,  much  more  time  and  care  being  required  in 
stereotyping  the  latter.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  Braille  books  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  ink  books.  One  copy  of  Fiske's  School  History  of 
the  United  States  bound  in  one  volume  in  ink  print,  requires  seven  volumes 
in  Braille,  and  costs  $10.90.  We  have  at  present  a  very  meagre  equipment 
for  binding  books.  A  punching  and  eyelet  machine,  a  stapling  machine 
a  new  work  bench  and  some  tools  are  greatly  needed.  Our  pupils  have 
assisted  in  the  printing  department  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  intend  to 
teach  them  as  much  as  is  practicable  about  binding  Braille  books.  We 
have  at  present  about  3,200  volumes  in  Braille  on  our  shelves. 

This  report  is  very  respectfully  submitted, 

JEROME  W.  HOWARD, 

Principal. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

1870 

Murphy,  Melinda,  Galesburg. 

1872 

Eberhardt,  Jacob;  Musician,  Muskegon. 
Raisin,  Oscar,  broom-maker,  Flint. 

1878 

Annis,  Jerome,  Music  teacher,  Flint. 
*Baltz,  Will,  Jackson. 

Perry,  Ralph,  Wolverine  Rug  Co.,  Lansing. 
Pettibone,  Rose,  nee  Rose  Morgan,  Grand  Rapids. 
Snyder,  Phillip,  broom-maker,  Three  Rivers. 
^Toepler,  Phoebe,  Jackson. 

•  1880 

*Balyea,  Lyda,  nee  Lyda  Stebbins,  Detroit. 
Button,  Anna,  Hillsdale. 
Dusenberry,  Jennie,  Saginaw. 
Garrison,  William,  druggist,  Wyandotte. 
Leland,  Ida,  nee  Ida  Keene,  Erie,  Pa. 

1881 

Bucknell,  Fred,  piano  tuner  and  salesman,  Howell. 
Copeland,  Mary,  Flint. 
Cox,  Henry,  Grand  Rapids. 
Pettibone,  Dexter  S.,  Grand  Rapids. 
*Reed,  Jennie,  Port  Huron. 

1882 

Burr,  May  Button,  Washington. 
McKay,  John,  concert  work,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
McKay,  Mary,  concert  work,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Wilson,  Edward,  music  store,  Detroit. 

1888 

Cross,  Anna,  Ypsilanti. 

1889 

Perry,  Margaret,  nee  Margaret  Goggins,  Lansing. 

1891 

Barkow,  Tena,  Williamston. 
Dean,  George,  piano  tuner,  Detroit. 

Ferton,  Mary,  teacher  in  Catholic  Orphan  Inst.,  New  York  City. 
Hahn,  Frank,  Lake  Linden. 
*Weyman,  Gertrude,  Mt.  Clemens. 


*  Deceased. 
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1892 

Bowen,  James,  broom-maker,  Saginaw. 
Green,  Charles,  piano  timer,  Detroit. 

1896 

Phillips,  Retta,  nee  Retta  Knight,  Battle  Creek. 
Playter,  Cora,  Employment  Institution,  Saginaw. 

1899 

Dester,  Maud,  Employment  Institution,  Saginaw. 
Horstman,  Lewis,  farmer,  Dowagiac. 
Waite,  Elsie,  nee  Elsie  Jensen,  Holt. 
Wilson,  Clara,  teacher,  Clifford. 

1900 

Coleman,  Emily,  nee  Emily  Stevens,  Paw  Paw. 

1901 

Chase,  Lew,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Coloma. 
Kaiser,  James,  squab  industry,  Jonesville*. 
Klink,  George,  piano  tuner,  Valley  Center. 
Roberts,  Nevison,  editor,  Collegeview,  Neb. 

1902 

Austin,  Eva,  Employment  Institution,  Saginaw. 

Broker,  William,  music  store,  Imlay  City. 

*Crane,  Edith,  Cass  City. 

De  Radcliffe,  Clarence,  Detroit. 

Gauthier,  Grace,  music  teacher,  Albion. 

Pittinger,  Claud,  tuner  in  piano  factor}^  New  York  City. 

Playter,  Grace,  Kent  City. 

Roberts,  Edna,  nee  Edna  Hunter,  Collegeview,  Neb. 

Wood,  Bertha,  teacher  of  piano,  Michigan  School  for  the  blind,  Lansing. 

1903  / 

Edmonds,  Alma,  chair  caning,  Lansing. 
Peach,  Ida,  hospital,  Ann  Arbor. 

1904 

Eisenman,  Laura,  Employment  Institution,  Saginaw. 
Herzog,  Mary,  Ann  Arbor. 

Jeffrey,  Walter,  soloist  (Bijou  Theatre),  Calumet. 
Robertson,  Guy,  university  student,  Ann  Arbor. 
Schmidt,  Luella,  nee  Luella  Thayer,  North ville. 
Spencer,  James,  broom-maker,  Saginaw. 
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1905 

Brough,  Bertha,  Nunica. 
Cullman,  May,  Traverse  City. 

Goodrich,  Frank,  stereotyper,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing. 

Goodrich,  Clifford,  piano  tuner,  Salem,  Ohio. 

McVey,  Henry,  Lemon,  South  Dakata. 

Payne,  Ross,  piano  tuner,  Owosso. 

Preston,  Nettie,  Employment  Institution,  Saginaw. 

1906 

Rowe,  Charlotte,  Brown  City. 

Trepanier,  Aldrick,  piano  tuner,  Iron  Mountain. 

1907 

Batcheller,  Hubert,  piano  tuner,  Detroit. 
Kilbourne,  Chas.,  gas  fitter,  Lansing. 
Hess,  Warren,  book  store,  Lansing. 
Lamere,  William,  Laurium. 
Minard,  Cecil,  Marlette. 

1908 

Ahlich,  Theodore,  Norway. 

Cottle,  Decora,  student,  M.  A.  C,  Lansing. 

Rodger,  Florence,  office  work  and  tutor,  Detroit. 

Peterson,  Edgar,  post  graduate  work,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, *Lansing. 
Ziegler,  Elizabeth,  student,  county  normal,  Midland. 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Holmes  and  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind: 

Dear  Sirs — In  my  previous  reports,  touching  upon  the  two  departments 
submitted  to  my  charge,  I  have  confined  my  report  to  such  accomplishments 
as  has  been  perfected  through  those  students  that  make  up  the  two  depart- 
ments, namely,  the  Orchestral  Department  and  the  Tuning  Department. 
It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  however,  that  in  the  foregoing  report  I  touch 
more  clearly  upon  the  treatise  of  the  subjects,  and  its  presentation  to  the 
student  in  the  course  of  instruction.  I  will  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
mode  of  presentation  differs  in  no  sense  from  the  usual  rule  as  applied  to  the 
sightless.  Particularly,  the  art  of  piano-forte  tuning.  The  subject  matter  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing  and  to  the  inborn  genius 
along  the  mechanical  line  rather  than  the  written  page.  More  or  less  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  Piano-forte  Tuning,  involving  the  two  sides 
of  the  question, — the  tuneful  and  the  mechanical — but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  art  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  between  the  instructor  and  the  pupil 
rather  than  to  trust  altogether  to  the  printed  side  of  the  question ;  though 
much  may  be  gained  by  the  latter  as  an  adjunct.  It  will  at  once  be  ob- 
vious to  all,  that  to  become  a  tuner  one  needs  an  aptitude  in  both  directions 
Often  a  student  may  be  fairly  gifted  in  one  and  be  totally  lacking  in  the 
other.  It  is  fortunate  if  the  student  is  endowed  with  somewhat  of  either. 
Those  having  the  gift  of  " Absolute  Pitch"  are  the  ones  whose  success  may 
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be  fairly  assured;  though  this  gift  is  in  many  instances  quite  absent,  yet  it 
is  not  counted  as  a  primary  necessity;  for  though  one  may  not  be  able  to 
designate  whether  a  sound  be  A,  B,  C,  or  any  of  the  diatonic  series  as  em- 
ployed in  the  musical  scale,  yet  it  is  quite  necessary  that  at  least  they  should 
in  a  short  time  be  able  to  designate  whether  two  tones  form, a  second,  third, 
fourth  or  any  other  musical  interval,  for  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  quite 
indispensable.  Our  ripened  experience  also  proves  to  us  that  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  begin  lessons  in  the  art  of  tuning  until  the  student  has  reached  a 
more  thoughtful  age  than  one  who  is  only  in  the  early'grades  of  school  dis- 
cipline. Some  degree  of  thoughtful  intelligence  also  is  a  primary  requisite, 
for  it  is  a  profession  that  needs  the  strictest  care  and  consideration.  It 
can  hardly  be  classified  along  side  of  the  common  mechanical  lines.  The 
tuner  is  dealing  with  an  expensive  instrument,  carefully  constructed,  and 
one  which  is  easily  influenced  by  varied  conditions  of  atmospheric  or  climatic 
disturbances,  and  takes  but  little  to  throw  them  out  of  commission.  In 
lieu  of  the  fact  that  our  students  are  engaged  in  so  many  necessary  studies 
and  different  phases  of  such  handicrafts  as  are  presented  in  our  school,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  longer  term  of  service  be  given  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  profession  as  tuner.  As  a  rule  hardly  more  than  forty  minutes  are  allotted 
each  day  for  its  practice.  Our  experience,  then,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that 
a  term  of  at  least  three  years  is  not  too  long  within  which  to  prove  to  us 
that  the  student  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  a  well- 
equipped  tuner.  Even  this  term  in  some  instances  is  necessarily  greatly 
extended.  I  think  I  have  expressed  the  reason  for  such  extension,  all  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  natural  gift  or  the  absence  of  either.  Some  of 
our  students  we  are  early  able  to  judge  as  wholly  incompetent  to  even  think 
of  taking  up  the  matter.  A  few  are  able  to  reach  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency, and  can  get  no  farther,  and  are  forced  to  drop  out  altogether. 
There  has  always  been  a  strong  desire  among  the  male  portion  of  our  school 
to  take  up  the  study  of  tuning,  for  it  presents  an  important  factor  in  their 
chances  of  gaining  a  livelihood  that  they  are  all  able  to  see.  We  are  prone 
to  count  it  not  altogether  a  waste  of  time  in  the  attempt  to  learn  the  tuning 
art,  for  it  serves  as  a  means  of  mental  development  if  nothing  more.  We 
also  try  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  whose  purpose  to  study  the  art 
of  tuning,  the  great  necessity  of  an  early  development  in  some  one  of  the  three 
chorus  classes,  where  the  spark  of  musical  ability  is  first  fanned  into  flame. 
Even  if  the  student  fails  to  do  very  much  singing  he  will  evince  some  im- 
portant phase  of  his  latent  talent  if  he  has  any,  so  that  we  are  able  to  judge 
correctly  whether  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  attempt  the  study  of  tuning. 

At  this  juncture  I  will  give  in  brief  some  phases  of  the  instruction  as 
presented  to  the  beginner.  He  is  conducted  to  the  open  piano,  where  his 
hands  can  pass  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  strings  and  such  portions  as 
appear  also  in  the  construction  on  the  surface,  but  particularly  do  we  point 
out  first,  the  method  of  suspending  a  single  string  across  the  two  bridges, 
necessary  for  any  vibrating  string.  The  student  passes  his  hand  slowly 
along  the  entire  course  of  the  string,  from  the  tuning-pin,  across  the  two 
" points  of  rest,"  to  the  hitch-pin  at  the  other  extreme;  noting  in  its  passage 
the  offered  resistance  at  the  tuning-pin  end — a  feature  most  important 
as  a  holding  power  to  maintain  the  appointed  tone — and  so,  after  some 
consideration  of  that  phase,  he  is  shown  the  instrument  designated  as  the 
tuning-hammer — a  wrench — He  is  taught  to  place  it  in  a  proper  position 
upon  the  tuning-pin  so  as  to  get  the  best  advantage  in  giving  tension  to 
the  string.    His  ear  is  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  varied  shades  of  pitch  as 
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he  slackens  or  increases  the  tension,  till  after  some  time  he  is  able  to  settle 
the  pitch  upon  the  desired  spot.  This  single  feature  of  tuning  carries  with 
it  no  small  degree  of  practice,  for  it  involves  considerable  of  his  aptitude 
along  the  mechanical  line  as  well,  which  requires  even  months  of  hard  drill 
in  its  accomplishment.  The  nature  of  the  construction  of  the  piano  is  such 
that  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  teach  the  student  the  art  of  establishing 
a  good  unison,  for  all  pianos  have  from  one  to  three  strings  to  each  key, 
and  all  such  keys  as  have  either  the  two  or  the  three,  are  necessary  to  be 
made  to  sound  as  one.  This  again  is  very  difficult  for  some  to  acquire. 
Then  the  octave  interval  is  next  practiced  until  the  entire  scope  of  the  in- 
strument is  accomplished  along  this  line  as  is  the  unison  practice.  At  this 
point  we  enter  upon  the  most  essential  or  vital  part  of  tuning,  where  the 
powers  of  the  ear's  capability  to  catch  the  true  sounds,  the  establishment 
of  a  proper  relation  of  one  tone  of  the  series  with  another.  This  is  termed, 
the  temperament. — " Setting  in  order." — Twelve  different  tones  are  thus 
chosen  in  the  middle  register,  representing  all  the  rest  of  the  entire  scope 
of  the  instrument,  seven  and  one-fourth  octaves.  Four  of  the  most  important 
musical  intervals  are  chosen  as  a  means  to  establish  this  relationship;  namely, 
the  major  third  and  major  sixth,  the  perfect  fourth  and  perfect  fifth.  Each 
of  the  above  are  singly  employed,  that  they  may  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  true  position  of  each.  First,  the  fifth,  bringing  it  to  its  most  per- 
fect position  without  any  pulsation  being  apparent.  Then  the  fourth  in 
like  manner,  alternating  them  until  all  the  twelve  tones  are  thus  treated. 
The  student  will  find  on  a  careful  inspection  that  to  tune  in  this  manner, 
that  the  twelfth  tone  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  first,  or  prime  tone. 
This  is  so  done  that  the  student  may  discover  what  is  technically  termed, 
"the  wolf,"  which  is  the  natural  discordant  element  that  pervades  the 
twelve  tones  mentioned  above.  The  next  step  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
power  of  elasticity  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  is  naturally  given,  by  ex- 
tending the  fourth,  and  contracting  the  fifth  to  their  limit,  and  yet  without 
perceptable  pulsation.  The  next  step  is  the  introduction  of  a  certain  neces-? 
sary  pulsation  that  is  an  important  element  in  the  character  of  the  third 
and  sixth  intervals.  The  exercise  of  these  several  functions  will,  if  carried 
out  correctly,  present  a  true  and  musical  relation  of  the  chosen  twelve. — 
No  Judas  being  apparent. — The  next  step  is  to  set  the  remainder  of  the 
instrument  in  perfect  accord  with  the  pattern  thus  gained.  Other  features 
of  the  tuning  act  I  shall  not  touch  upon,  as  space  will  not  permit;  but  I  feel 
assured  that  the  reader  will  settle  in  his  mind  that  conviction  most  neces- 
sary to  warrant  him  in  the  belief  that  timing  is  no  secondary  matter;  but 
requires  much  labojr  and  no  end  of  patience;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  all  our  pupils  who  venture  upon  the  study  are  universal  in  its'  attach- 
ment, and  seem  willing  to  make  the  needed  sacrifice.  Thus  far  I  have 
mentioned  only  the  musical  side,  though  to  some  extent  the  mechanical 
powers  are  brought  into  use  through  the  simple  act  of  properly  using  the 
tuning  hammer,  for  much  depends  on  that,  and  is  altogether  prompted  by 
the  ear. 

The  more  difficult  part  now  presents  itself  along  the  line  of  exercising 
their  mechanical  skill,  the  art  of  stringing,  or  repairing  a  broken  string,  or 
putting  a  new  one  in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  This  process  to  some  of  our 
pupils  is  easily  acquired,  while  with  others  it  seems  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  having  no  natural  mechanical  turn.  I 
have  at  present  one  young  man  who  has  worked  hard  for  weeks  to  acquire 
the  simple  feature  of  coiling  a  steel  string  around  a  tuning-pin,  and  thus  far 
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with  no  good  results.  After  the  stringing  comes  the  simpler  phases  of  reg- 
ulating an  action.  The  Department  is  favored  with  a  few  models,  showing 
the  active  principal  of  a  piano  key  with  all  its  required  functions 
as  when  in  action.  They  are  able  to  pass  their  hands  carefully  over  the 
model  so  as  to  acquire  and  thoroughly  understand  the  relations  of  the  in- 
tegral parts  of  an  action.  After  acquiring  some  degree  in  understanding 
they  are  taught  to  apply  the  varied  tools  necessary  to  regulate  this  or  that 
particular  part  until  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  is  acquired.  We  endeavor 
to  have  the  student  see  the  whole  action  with  their  mental  vision,  mapping 
out  the  varied  parts  in  their  minds,  so  that  they  are  able  to  apply  a  tool 
as  a  means  of  correction  when  needed.  We  find  in  some  instances  a  total 
absence  of  such  a  power,  and  hence  more  labor  and  hard  study  is  necessary 
to  acquire  it,  if  indeed  they  acquire  it  at  all.  We  are  well  stocked  with 
such  needed  supplies  to  be  used  in  replacing  any  broken  member,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  we  require  the  student  to  do  the  repair  that  they  may 
gain  quite  a  little  degree  of  proficiency  before  they  go  out  from  our 
watchful  care  into  the  world  where  they  are  expected  to  rest  on  their  own 
responsibility.  The  tuning  department  was  opened  in  this  school  in  the 
early  part  of  1886  under  my  personal  direction,  and  since  its  organization 
we  have  enabled  upwards  of  fifty  young  men  to  become  self-supporting 
with  the  aid  of  their  tuning.  Some  holding  responsible  positions  either  in 
factories  or  in  the  ware-room,  while  many  have  established  a  circuit,  over 
which  they  visit  at  stated  periods,  netting  a  good  income.  The  present 
class  of  students  under  the  study  of  tuning,  numbers  eleven.  Some  of 
which  are  giving  good  promise,  while  others  are  in  the  state  of  under  trial. 

THE  ORCHESTRAL  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  this  department  has  been  in  progress,  and  have 
done  very  creditable  work.  The  orchestral  timbre  is,  the  family  of  string 
instruments,  clarinets,  cornets,  alto  horn  and  the  piano.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  fifteen.  Here  they  acquire  a  degree  of  harmonic  construction, 
and  the  relation  between  the  different  instruments,  and  also  registration, 
or  the  proper  intermingling  of  one  instrument  with  another.  We  are  favored 
almost  daily  with  visitors  who  are  sure  to  visit  us  while  the  orchestral  re- 
hearsal is  on.  In  this  way  our  school  is  advertised,  for  visitors  go  away 
with  a  favorable  impression.  Occasionally  we  are  invited  to  supply  music 
at  some  social  function  outside  the  school.  These  are  always  enjoyable 
occasions,  and  the  boys  enter  into  it  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  pride, 
and  are  proud  of  their  orchestra.  Much  time  is  also  spent  in  the  necessary 
preparation  to  become  a  member  of  the  orchestra.  A  lasting  benefit  is  acquir- 
ed by  the  personal  study  of  these  instruments,  particularly  the  violin.  The 
usual  text  books  for  the  violin  are  used  as  among  the  sighted,  save  that 
they  are  in  embossed  type,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  read  his  own  les- 
sons, after  they  have  acquired  the  usual  power  of  reading  notes.  The  ques- 
tion is  frequently  asked,  "How  do  the  blind  learn  music?"  The  process 
of  instruction  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  usual  course  as  pursued 
among  the  sighted,  save  that  of  course  we  are  required  to  memorize  all 
music  we  play,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  discourage  all  playing  by  ear,  as  is 
too  often  a  disposition  to  do  among  the  blind.  Our  embossed  music  is  care- 
fully selected  from  the  very  best  and  choicest  of  music  from  the  A,  B,  C,  to 
the  classical,  and  of  a  wide  range.  Not  confined  to  the  piano-forte,  but 
covers  a  large  range  for  various  instruments  and  for  the  voice.    Our  pupils 
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are  also  instructed  in  the  art  of  musical  forms,  and  the  science  of  harmony, 
and  musical  history.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  large  majority  of  our  students 
possess  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  great  and  lasting  benefits  the  State  of 
Michigan  is  furnishing  them,  and  it  only  remains  for  them  to  accept  the 
situation  and  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  This  will  insure  a  larger 
per  cent  of  self-supporters  who  have  filled  their  required  period  of  study 
with  us.  We  are  a  growing  school,  and  as  time  advances,  our  needs  pro- 
portionately increase;  all  of  which  Michigan  has  most  graciously  met,  feeling 
that  her  confidence  is  not  misconstrued.  With  increased  facilities  we  hope 
to  accomplish  far  greater  results. 
Most  earnestly  submitted, 

AARON  C.  BLAKESLEE. 

Nov.  10th,  1908. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Experience  proves  that  blind  people  can  be  trained  to  become  good  mu- 
sicians and  eminently  successful  as  teachers,  organists,  piauists,  violinists 
and  tuners.  As  many  of  our  students  make  use  of  their  musical  education 
in  earning  a  livelihood,  we  aim  to  make  their  work  in  music  practical  and 
comprehensive,  so  they  may  feel  fully  equipped  for  their  work  after  leaving 
school.  That  the  public  may  have  confidence  in  blind  teachers,  tuners, 
etc.,  it  is  best  from  a  business  standpoint  to  urge  our  pupils  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  From  a  mental  and  moral  standpoint,  also,  it  is 
best  to  mantain  this  high  standard. 

All  children  upon  entering  school  are  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Chorus 
Class.  It  depends  upon  the  mental  and  physical  standing  of  the  child 
about  when  he  can  be  promoted  from  this  beginning  class  or  when  he  can 
take  piano  lessons. 

BRAILLE  NOTATION. 

Every  pupil  who  has  become  independent  in  the  reading  of  the  literary 
Braille  of  the  third  grade  may  enter  the  class  in  Braille  Musical  Notation, 
which  is  directly  preparatory  to  the  regular  piano  course  of  study.  If  the 
pupils  work  in  this  class  is  satisfactory,  he  is  given  private  individual  in- 
struction on  the  piano.  He  may  then  continue  his  lessons  throughout  his 
stay  in  the  School  provided  he  shows  sufficient  energy  and  ability  to  do  the 
work  required  in  the  piano  department. 

After  a  good  general  foundation  has  been  laid  through  the  work  in  the 
Primary  Chorus  Class,  the  Braille  Notation  Class,  and  some  individual 
instruction  at  the  piano,  a  pupil  is  ready  to  take  up.  additional  work  in  music, 
such  as  violin  or  other  orchestral  instrument,  tuning  or  voice,  if  his  talent 
leads  in  those  directions. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  music  department:  Piano, 
pipe  organ,  .voice  culture,  violin,  'cello,  cornet  and  all  orchestral  instru- 
ments, reed  organ,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  harmony,  history  of  music 
with  the  following  special  advantages:  Chorus  classes  for  all  pupils,  orchestra 
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for  those  studying  orchestral  instruments,  staff  notation  class  with  special 
apparatus,  normal  work  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 

PIANO. 

The  detailed  course  of  study  for  piano  will  be  found  on  a  following  page. 
Study  of  the  piano  is  the  backbone  to  all  work  in  music  and  some  piano 
work  should  precede  that  on  any  other  instrument,  or  the  voice,  or  tuning. 
Then  the  study  of  piano  should  continue  along  with  that  of  any  other  line 
of  music,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  there  is  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  be  discontinued. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Pupils  whose  talent  will  warrant  it,  and  who  have  reached  grade  V  of 
the  piano  course  may  have  individual  lessons  on  the  pipe  organ.  Our  organ, 
though  small,  is  sufficient  to  give  a  pupil  a  fair  knowledge  of  organ  music, 
and  prepare  him  for  holding  a  church  position. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

All  adult  pupils  who  have  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course  should 
take  at  least  one  year  of  individual  instruction  in  voice  culture,  and  should 
continue  it  longer  if  ability  warrants.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  solo  singer 
to  be  benefitted  by  voice  culture.  To  one  who  is  making  a  specialty  of 
some  musical  instrument,  some  knowledge  of  voice  culture  is  a  means  of 
broadening  the  education  and  of  deepening  the  musical  sense.  In  our  new 
High  School  Course  in  Music  either  voice  culture  or  the  study  of  some  or- 
chestral instrument  is  required  of  one  specializing  in  piano.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent our  graduates  from  being  one-ideaed  musicians. 

HARMONY. 

We  have  a  two  years'  course  in  harmony,  using  Homer  Norris'  "  Prac- 
tical Harmony,"  published  in  Braille  at  Perkins7  Institution,  Boston.  All 
pupils  having  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course  are  required  to  take 
the  work  in  harmony. 

MUSIC  HISTORY. 

This  is  a  one  year  special  study  required  of  those  specializing  in  music 
who  have  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course.  We  use  Gilmore's  Lessons 
in  Musical  History,  published  in  Braille  at  this  institution.  This  book  is 
supplemented  by  lectures  by  the  instructor  twice  a  week. 

CHORUS  CLASSES. 

The  chorus  work  is  at  present  in  three  classes,  primary,  intermediate  and 
senior.  As  has  been  stated,  all  children  are  enrolled  in  the  primary  chorus 
class  when  they  first  enter  the  School.  This  class  is  the  first  work  in  music, 
and  in  it  they  are  taught  some  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  the  musical 
sense  is  awakened  by  the  use  of  pleasing  and  instructive  songs  by  rote. 
Pupils  are  retained  in  this  class  until  they  are  ready  for  the  class  in  Braille 
notation  of  music,  then  they  are  promoted  to  the  intermediate  chorus. 
In  the  intermediate  chorus  the  theory  work  is  more  advanced  than  in  the 
primary  chorus,  note  dictation  is  taught  and  part  songs  are  used.  From 
this  class  the  pupil  is  promoted  into  the  senior  chorus,  where  the  best  choruses 
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part  songs  and  cantatas  are  learned.  Chorus  work  should  continue  through- 
out the  pupil's  stay  in  the  school,  unless  excused  from  the  work  by  the 
faculty.  These  choruses  meet  one-half  hour  daily  with  the  exception  of 
the  senior  chorus  which  meets  three  half-hours  a  week. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

Is  a  smaller  chorus  made  up  of  independent  singers  only,  and  meets  twice 
a  week  in  place  of  the  senior  chorus. 

RECITALS. 

Every  pupil  receiving  private  instruction  in  piano  or  voice  is  required 
to  appear  at  least  once  in  each  semester  in  recital  before  the  school  and  any 
friends  who  may  come.  The  public  is  always  welcome  to  these  recitals, 
held  in  the  chapel  at  6:30  P.  M.,  every  three  or  four  weeks.  Besides  the 
recitals  every  pupil  must  appear  in  public  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year. 

STAFF  NOTATION. 

It  is  not  essential  to  good  playing  that  a  person  without  sight  should 
understand  staff  notation.  The  Braille  notation,  from  which  our  blind 
children  learn  their  music  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  staff  notation 
of  a  sighted  person.  A  blind  boy  or  girl  may  learn  to  play  well  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  staff  and  its  notes,  but  it  is  best  for  them  to 
understand  staff  music,  in  .order  to  teach  music  to  seeing  people  when  they 
leave  school,  and  also  in  order  to  take  staff  music  from  dictation.  Our 
system  of  teaching,  staff  notation  gives  the  student  a  practical  working  idea 
of  the  music  of  " seeing  people."  We  have  tangible  apparatus  in  the  form 
of  aluminum  characters  representing  all  the  characters  found  on  a  page  of 
staff  music.  These  can  be  placed  anywhere  on  the  "staff  tables,"  which 
have  parallel  lines  grooved  out  to  represent  the  staff. 

NORMAL  WORK. 

Adult  pupils  who  are  doing  satisfactory  work  in  the  advanced  grades 
and  who  are  planning  to  teach  after  leaving  school  are  given  actual  ex- 
perience in  teaching  by  having  charge  of  one  or  two  beginning  pupils,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director  of  piano  music. 

Out  of  the  115  pupils  in  the  school  this  semester  (fall  1908),  108  are  en- 
rolled in  the  music  department,  doing  chorus  work.  Of  this  108,  62  are 
taking  individual  instruction  on  some  instrument  or  the  voice. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  pupils  in  the  music  department: 
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Music  Department. 


Number  of  pupils  in 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Senior  Chorus  

Intermediate  Chorus 
Primary  Chorus  


Piano  and  Braille  Notation. 

Voice  Culture  

Glee  Club  

Organ  

Harmony  

History  of  Music  


16 
20 
15 


24 
12 
6 
1 

5 
3 


Staff  Notation  

Violin  

'Cello  

Brass  Instruments 

Tuning  

Orchestra  


18 
17 

22 


23 
4 
6 
1 

4 

3 

3 
7 
2 
3 
1  1 
15 


REPORT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Before  giving  you  an  outline  of  the  work  done  in  the  kindergarten  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  pupils  are  all  doing  first  grade  work.  In  the  arithmetic  we 
use  the  blocks,  beads,  sticks  and  pegboards  to  help  us  in  our  counting  and 
examples.  We  measure  by  the  use  of  the  inch  squares  on  the  kindergarten 
tables,  and  also  use  the  yard  stick  to  measure  the  floor  and  tables.  When 
we  are  playing  store  with  our  toy  money  we  often  measure  ribbon  paper. 
We  use  the  fourth  and  fifth  gifts  so  the  children  can  divide  the  whole 
into  parts.  Sometimes  I  give  each  child  a  piece  of  toy  money  and  they 
tell  the  best  way  to  spend  it,  often  a  boy  wants  to  save  part  of  his  and  put 
it  in  his  bank.    Before  the  year  is  over  we  learn  to  write  the  Braille  figures. 

In  the  reading,  we  learn  first  the  easiest  letters  in  Braille,  which  are  those 
on  the  right  side  of  the  cell  such  as  a,  e,  t,  1,  s,  and  then  we  use  these  letters 
to  make  simple  words,  and  afterward  put  then  into  sentences.  The  next 
Group  is  r,  i,  o,  b,  y,  with  longer  words  and  longer  sentences.  The  other 
groups  are  g,  c,  d,  f,  h  —  m,  n,  p,  u,  v  —  k,  w,  and  j,  q,  x,  z,  with  words 
and  stories  after  each  group,  then  a  pupil  is  ready  for  Baldwin's  firs  threader. 

After  this  class,  the  children  rise  and  go  through  some  light  gymnastics 
or  motion  songs,  or  perhaps  march  around  the  table,  then  we  are  ready  for 
our  new  peg  boards,  which  consist  of  hard  wood  boards  sixteen  inches  long 
and  three  inches  wide,  with  three  rows  of  cells  to  represent  the  Braille  slate. 
Brass  tacks  are  used  to  make  the  letters  and  the  words,  which  we  have  just 
had  in  our  reading  lesson.  The  children  become  very  much  interested, 
and  more  time  could  be  spent  with  this  work,  but  now  it  is  time  to  try  and 
write  these  same  letters  and  words  on  our  Braille  slate,  after  which  we  have 
oral  spelling  and  make  stories  with  the  words  spelled.  After  we  read  again 
we  often  make  words  with  the  brass  Braille  letters,  or  perhaps  Braille  sen- 
tences are  given  them  to  read.    Then  comes  recess  when  every  child  is 
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expected  to  go  out  doors  for  twenty  minutes.  After  recess  comes  the  kinder- 
garten, "Froebel's  ideas  introduced  from  month  to  month  bear  essential 
relations  to  the  life  of  the  child  and  to  each  other/' 

So  when  a  child  comes  back  in  the  fall  our  thoughts  for  September  are  the 
family  life,  thus  introducing  the  games  "Good  morning  to  you/' "This  is  the 
Mother  so  kind  and  dear,"  "Fly  little  birdies/'  and  the  skipping  game,  then 
we  can  go  to  the  table  and  make  something  for  our  kindergarten  home,  per- 
haps chains  to  decorate  the  room,  build  houses  with  our  gifts,  sew  or  fold 
something  that  could  be  used  in  the  home,  or  we  can  model  birds'  nests. 
We  often  use  the  first  gift  to  represent  the  activity  of  the  child  or  bird. 
During  this  month  the  carpenter  is  introduced  with  games  and  occupation, 
then  we  talk  about  the  fruits. 

The  first  Friday  of  October  is  our  harvest  day,  when  every  kind  of  fruit 
or  vegetable  the  gardener  or  matron  can  give  us,  is  shown  to  the  children. 
During  this  month  the  thought  is  about  the  plants  and  animals  getting  ready 
for  winter,  introducing  the  game  "Come  little  leaves,"  and  other  games. 
Sewing  and  cutting  leaves,  modeling  acorns  and  their  cups. 

Dainty  milk  weed  babies  are  gathered  and  sung  about.  In  this  month  the 
subject  of  sheep  is  brought  out  and  then  we  can  do  some  weaving  with  our 
mats. 

In  November  we  study  the  preparation  for  winter,  storing  up  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  here  we  can  introduce  the  squirrel  game,  sew  fruit  or  vegetables 
or  model  them  in  clay.  In  this  month  the  farmer  is  introduced  and  we 
have  games  and  stories  and  occupation  illustrating  his  work.  Corn  is  talked 
about,  and  we  use  the  second  gift  to  represent  the  mill. 

The  Thanksgiving  thought  is  introduced  by  our  stories,  songs  and  games, 
and  so  many  things  can  be  made  at  the  table,  such  as  a  ship  folded  to  rep- 
resent the  Mayflower,  or  an  Indian  wigwam  can  be  folded.  We  have  the 
story  illustrated  in  the  sand  table  with  the  help  of  our  Indian  doll  and  canoe. 
In  our  modeling  we  make  dishes  to  use  Thanksgiving  day,  or  we  fold  bas- 
kets to  carry  provision  to  the  poor.  In  December  the  thought  is  the  Bless- 
edness of  Giving.  The  story  of  the  Christ  Child  is  read  and  talked  about. 
We  use  the  fourth  gift  to  make  a  fire  place,  then  cut  out  stockings  to  hang 
by  our  fire  place. 

The  children  enjoy  making  gifts  to  put  on  the  Christmas  tree  or  making 
chains  to  decorate  the  tree,  or  cornucopias  made  of  mats  woven  by  the  chil- 
dren, or  the  Christmas  bells  sewed  on  card  board. 

Santa  Claus  is  introduced  in  our  plays.  We  generally  have  a  Christmas 
tree,  and  though  it  is  too  early  for  Santa  Claus  to  visit  us  he  always  sends 
money  to  get  presents  for  the  kindergarten. 

In  January  we  talk  about  the  pleasure  of  our  Christmas  vacation,  we 
introduce  in  our  songs  and  games  the  thought  of  the  snow  flakes,  using  our 
equilateral  triangles  to  make  the  shape  of  the  snow  flakes.  The  story  of 
Agoonack  is  told  and  the  children  can  make  an  Eskimo  village  in  the  sand 
table. 

In  February  the  snow  birds  and  pigeons  are  read  and  talked  about;  here  we 
can  introduce  our  pigeon  house  game,  the  carrier  pigeon  suggests  the  valen- 
tine, and  the  children  take  great  pleasure  in  making  valentines  for  each  other 
to  put  in  our  valentine  box.  Then  we  have  the  three  birthdays,  Lincoln, 
Washington  and  Longfellow,  where  our  flag  games,  marching  and  drills 
are  used.  We  fold  tents,  soldier  caps,  make  chains  of  red,  white  and  blue, 
thus  showing  our  patriotism  in  many  ways. 

In  March  the  thought  is  the  awakening  of  life,  the  wind  and  sunshine, 
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are  read,  sung  and  illustrated  in  our  games.  We  fold  kites  and  wind  mills 
and  sail  boats. 

In  April  the  general  thought  is  Easter  and  its  significance.  An  Easter 
lily  is  bought,  and  the  children  feel  the  bud,  and  watch  the  unfolding  of 
the  lily.  The  Friday  before  easter  the  children  hunt  for  easter  eggs.  We 
build  hen  coops  with  the  gifts.  We  can  also  illustrate  the  Easter  thought 
by  sewing  Easter  eggs  and  modeling  them  in  clay.  We  talk  about  the  birds 
building  #their  nests,  when  our  bird  games  can  be  introduced,  then  we  must, 
not  forget  the  April  showers  that  bring  forth  May  flowers,  that  we  talk  about 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  we  have  our  May-pole  and  make  baskets  and 
fill  them  with  flowers  to  hang  upon  the  teachers'  door  knobs.  The  butterfty 
is  introduced  this  month,  the  children  illustrating  in  their  games  and  sewing. 

In  June  we  continue  the  subject  of  the  flowers  and  take  up  the  subject  of 
the  bees,  when  the  bee  hive  can  be  folded  or  we  can  build  one  with  the  gifts. 
Then  we  have  our  closing  entertainment,  which  is  a  little  play  by  the  kinder- 
garten, to -which  the  graduating  class  and  faculty  are  invited.  Each  child 
takes  home  a  scrap  book  with  his  work  of  the  year. 

Following  the  kindergarten  the  first  and  second  grade  have  industrial 
work  in  which  we  make  raffia  and  rattan  baskets,  weave  wash  cloths  on  the 
loom,  make  napkin  rings  and  brush  broom  holders.  Some  have  used  the 
knitters  to  make  lines  and  others  have  made  doll  caps  on  the  Shute  weaving 
card.  They  have  also  made  raffia  frames,  and  a  little  work  has  been  done 
with  the  tylo  matting.  A  few  articles  have  been  made  with  beads,  such  as 
chains,  napkin  rings,  baskets  and  twine  bags.  Each  pupil  is  allowed  to  take 
home  his  first  basket. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EVA  S.  ANDREWS. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Superintendent  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

The  value  of  all  manual  work  in  its  educational  significance,  is  based  upon 
a  belief  in  the  unity  of  man's  nature,  and  that  the  process  which  is  to  develop 
this  nature  must  consciously  deal  with  the  intellectual,  emotional  and  physical. 

The  formation  of  right  habits  is  one  of  the  greatest  claims  which  manual 
training  makes.  These  habits  are  seemingly  those  of  action,  but  by  de- 
veloping right  habits  of  action,  corresponding  right  habits  of  thought  are 
established. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  habits  which  can  be  most  easily  formed: 
Order,  punctuality,  neatness,  economy,  observation,  accuracy,  judgment, 
the  cultivation  of  good  taste,  a  cultivation  of  the  home  instinct  in  girls, 
self-expression  and  self-reliance. 

The  latter  habit  is  one  which  is  of  great  importance  with  the  girls  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  as  they  are  inclined  to  be  dependent. 

Defective  home  life,  poor  cooking,  etc.,  are  factors  concerned  in  many  do- 
mestic difficulties.  The -influence  of  food  and  proper  housing  conditions  on 
the  morality  and  efficiency  of  a  community  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

A  sympathy  for  all  honest  work  and  a  respect  for  any  intelligent  effort 
may  be  fostered  by  a  study  of  domestic  science. 
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This  subject  is  required  during  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  work  of 
the  girls.  Two  hours  each  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory  for  lectures  and 
practical  work.    There  are  16  girls  in  this  department. 

To  the  study  of  domestic  science  we  apply  chemistry,  physics,  sanitation 
personal  hygiene,  physiology,  history  of  foods,  bacteriology,  marketing, 
serving  and  a  study  of  the  dietetic  uses  of  foods,  or  the  use  of  food  to  the 
bodv  as  affected  by  climate,  occupation,  health  and  age. 

The  ninth  grade  begins  with  the  preparatory  lessons  as  measures,  ab- 
breviations, study  of  fire  and  heat,  relations  of  air,  water  and  food  to  the 
body,  definitions  and  uses  of  food,  canning  and  preservation  of  foods,  a 
study  of  carbohydrates  including  the  buying,  cooking  and  serving  of  veg- 
etables and  cereals,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  bread  making. 

The  tenth  grade  studies  fats  and  oils,  their  composition,  sources,  uses, 
classification,  principles  and  practice  of  soap-making,  and  of  deep  fat  frying, 
also  simple  deserts. 

The  eleventh  grade  studies  proteids,  including  the  composition,  char- 
acteristics, uses  and  proper  cookery  of  eggs,  milk,  game,  fish  and  meats, 
with  reference  to  the  various  cuts  of  meat,  also  a  study  of  vegetable  pro- 
teids. 

The  twelfth  grade  reviews  the  work  of  the  previous  years  and  studies 
leavens,  as  soda,  air  and  eggs;  flour  mixtures,  as  batters,  doughs  and  sponges, 
including  gems,  muffins,  hot  breads,  and  various  cakes,  frozen  deserts  and 
the  principles  of  invalid  cookery. 

The  girls  are  made  to  feel  as  quickly  a  possible  a  sense  of  their  own  re- 
sponsibility in  securing  the  best  products,  and  in  caring  for  the  rooms.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  develop  an  attitude  of  hopeful,  cheerful  interest  toward 
the  work  of  the  home. 

Correct  serving,  care  of  dining  room,  china,  glass  and  silver,  laying  of 
table,  etc.,  is  taught  by  giving  during  the  course  a  breakfast,  luncheon, 
supper  and  dinner,  at  which  each  girl  has  an  opportunity  of  acting  as  hostess, 
cook  and  waitress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALMA  BLANCH  BILLMAN. 

One  condition  which  we  have  to  meet  in  our  primary  department,  and 
which  rarely  occurs  in  seeing  schools,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blind  children 
are  often  kept  out  of  school  until  much  past  the  stated  age  for  entering.  We 
have  pupils  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  doing  first  grade  work.  In 
the  past  the  number  of  such  pupils  entering  each  year  has  not  exceeded 
four  or  five,  but  the  last  school  census  shows  that  of  the  three  hundred 
blind  children  in  the  state  who  are  not  in  school,  a  large  number  are  past 
the  age  of  ten,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  them  have  never  been  to 
school.  So  when  the  equipments  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law,  these  children  will  consti- 
tute the  greater  part  of  our  beginning  work. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  do  they  not  come  here  sooner?  We 
attribute  it  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes.  Either  the  parents  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  State  institution  which  can  do  for  their  blind  child 
what  the  public  school  does  for  the  seeing  child,  or  knowing  this  they  are 
indifferent  or  even  opposed  to  such  an  education;  or  because  he  is  blind 
they  wish  to  keep  him  at  home  through  a  mistaken  notion  of  kindness  to 
the  child. 

Whatever  the  cause,  our  problem  is  how  best  to  reach  these  children  when 
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they  do  enter  school.  One  must  recognize  at  once  that  each  child  is  a  sep- 
arate problem.  Each  child  must  have  individual  attention,  and  they  are 
promoted  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to  do  the  work. 

As  to  their  ability  to  learn,  they  are  not  different  from  seeing  children. 
There  are  bright  ones  and  dull  ones,  those  who  like  to  work  and  those  who 
much  prefer  to  do  nothing.  For  the  latter  we  believe  their  home  influence 
is  largely  responsible.  They  have  been  made  to  think  that  they  can  do 
nothing,  to  such  our  first  duty  is  to  try  to  correct  this  wrong  impression. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  their  mental  faculties  are  dormant.  They  have 
developed  physically  but  not  mentally,  and  it  requires  much  time  and  effort 
to  awaken  them. 

A  boy  who  entered  school  this  year  is  seventeen  years  old,  totally  blind, 
and  has  never  been  to  school.  He  is  inactive  and  dependent.  But  the 
most  serious  condition,  and  the  one  most  difficult  to  overcome  is  that  he  had 
become  thoroughly  disheartened;  to  him  nothing  seemed  worth  the  effort. 
In  his  school  work  he  must  begin  where  the  normal  child  of  six  years  would 
begin,  and  he  must  do  by  the  sense  of  touch  what  the  seeing  child  does  by 
sight.  At  first  the  Braille  letters,  which  are  composed  of  raised  dots,  are 
to  him  only  rough  places  in  the  paper.  He  has  to  learn  to  distinguish  these 
dots  in  their  different  positions,  and  it  is  a  slow  process.  But  even  for  him 
the  task  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  Each  week  marks  some  gain.  If  it  requires 
two  years  for  him  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  grade,  we  would  feel  that  the 
effort  had  been  worth  while.  Besides  his  school  work  he  spends  a  part  of 
each  day  working  at  the  broom  trade.  What  would  it  mean  to  this  boy 
to  have  a  way  opened  to  him  by  which  he  can  keep  his  mind  and  hands 
well  employed? 

If  a  blind  boy  or  girl  is  normal  in  every  way  except  for  the  loss  of  sight, 
the  getting  of  an  education  is  not  as  difficult  an  undertaking  as  it  seems  to 
be.  We  believe  they  can  do  their  school  work  as  easily  and  as  well  as  the 
seeing  child.  If  such  a  child  is  late  in  entering  school,  when  they  do  come 
they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 

Two  years  ago  a  boy  of  fourteen  came  here  from  northern  Michigan.  He, 
too,  began  in  the  first  grade,  but  he  had  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  work. 
In  the  two  years  since  he  came  he  has  passed  five  grades,  and  is  now  in  the 
sixth.  .  There  is  nothing  phenominal  in  his  being  able  to  do  this.  His 
development  has  been  gradual,  and  is  the  result  of  faithful  application  to 
his  work. 

It  is  usually  much  better  for  a  child  to  come  here  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  but  the  one  who  is  twelve  or  fourteen  when  he  enters,  does  not  meet 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  would  confront  a  seeing  child  if  he  entered 
school  at  that  age.  They  are  never  made  to  feel  that  they  are  too  old  to 
be  in  the  primary  grades.  Children  of  this  age  are  often  able  to  do  three 
years'  work  in  two  years. 

When  the  parents  of  blind  children  realize  that  such  children,  when  little, 
must  have  the  same  training  as  seeing  children,  that  they  must  be  kept 
busy  at  work  or  at  play,  and  must  be  sent  to  school  at  the  proper  age,  some 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  educating  of  the  blind  will  be  overcome. 

No  child  who  has  insufficient  sight  to  attend  the  public  schools,  can  af- 
ford to  miss  the  education  offered  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  ignorant  blind  person  is  a  much  more  pitiable  object  than  an  ignorant 
person  with  sight,  as  may  be  readily  appreciated  when  we  think  of  the  many 
little  things  we  learn  every  day  by  observation. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  school  for  the  Blind  is  practically  the  same  as 
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that  offered  at  other  schools,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  continu- 
ing through  the  high  school.  With  the  addition  of  a  good  course  in  music 
and  handicraft.  In  every  way  the  education  helps  to  make  the  blind  person 
independent,  and  a  good  foundation  is  laid. 

Some  of  the  students  have  gone  through  college  very  successfully  after 
completing  the  course  here,  but  this  is,  of  course,  very  expensive,  because  in 
addition  to  the  regular  expense  of  a  college  education,  the  blind  student 
must  have  all  of  his  reading  done  for  him.  The  majority  cannot  go  to  college 
for  that  very  reason. 

The  time  allowed  seems  very  short  with  so  much  to  be  accomplished.  If 
the  time  were  a  little  longer  and  we  had  more  means  to  do  with,  those  who 
can  go  to  college,  might  be  better  prepared,  and  those  who  can  not  would 
gain  a  great  deal.  Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  things  we  would  like  to 
have:  It  has  been  proven  that  if  we  had  the  figures  made,  solid  geometry 
could  be  studied  successfully.  It  is  so  often  necessary  to  be  able  to  sign 
one's  name,  that  it  would  be  quite  an  advantage,  if  we  had  the  material  and 
time,  to  learn  to  write  a  little  script,  at  least  to  write  one's  name.  A  system 
of  short  hand  is  being  devised  in  the  Braille,  that,  could  we  add,  with  a  good 
course  in  typewriting,  would  make  it  possible  for  a  blind  person  to  be  an 
able  stenographer. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  work  of  the  School,  much  time  and  attention 
is  devoted  to  teaching  of  trades  and  occupations  by  means  of  which  students 
are  enabled  to  wholly  or  in  part  at  least  maintain  themselves.  The  op- 
portunities afforded  students  in  this  direction  are  not  as  favorable  as  will 
be  the  case  provided  the  legislature  increases  our  facilities  for  doing  this 
much  needed  work.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  School  is  equipped 
to  teach  hammock  and  net  making  and  broom  making  to  the  boys,  and 
hammock  and  net  making  and  sewing  and  knitting  to  the  girls. 

HAMMOCK  DEPARTMENT. 

Hammock  making  is  carried  on  in  a  good  sized  and  fairly  well  ventilated 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  Racks  and  frames  were  pro- 
vided and  permanently  installed,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  boys 
and  girls  to  become  proficient  in  the  making  of  cord  hammocks  of  all  sizes,  as 
well  as  fly  nets.  In  this  work  the  pupils  make  very  rapid  advancement. 
The  work  being  taken  hold  of  with  great  eagerness.  The  product  of  the 
department  has  usually  been  disposed  of  to  such  visitors  as  the  school  as 
are  attracted  by  the  deftness  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  work. 

BROOM  MAKING. 

This  trade  has  from  the  first  been  very  successfully  carried  on  atfthe  school. 

By  means  of  this  trade  students  have  been  taught  not  the  value  of 
labor  alone,  but  its  dignity  as  well. 

So  successful  has  been  the  teaching  and  so  well  is  the  work  done,  that 
the  demand  is  much  greater  than  our  ability  to  meet.  No  firm  or  indi- 
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vidual  buying  brooms  of  the  school  once,  but  that  they  come  again  with 
a  second  order.  Brooms  of  all  weights  and  grades,  from  the  child's  toy 
broom  to  the  heaviest  shop  broom,  as  well  as  all  grades  of  brushes  are  made 
with,  a  neatness  and  despatch  that  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  visitor. 

The  shop  is  furnished  with  six  broom  and  one  brush  tying  machines, 
five  broom  sewing  presses  and  one  brush  sewing  press. 

The  time  spent  in  the  shop  by  each  pupil  is  one  hour  per  day  for  each 
school  day,  and  two  hours  on  Saturday. 

SEWING. 

As  in  the  other  industries  taught  in  the  school,  so  in  this,  the  rapid  ad- 
vance made  by  the  girls  is  most  encouraging.  Realizing  that  these  students 
are  continually  coming  in  contact  with  seeing  persons,  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment is  in  the  direction  of  preparing  them  to  best  perform  the  various 
duties  of  the  home. 

They  learn  very  rapidly  to  sew,  knit,  crochet  and  use  the  sewing  machine, 
doing  a  large  part  of  the  plain  sewing  of  the  school,  such  as  tablecloths, 
napkins,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  etc.,  in  the  class. 

Without  doubt,  if  possessed  of  adequate  equipment,  cutting  and  fitting 
could  be  as  successfully  taught  as  is  sewing,  thereby  enabling  these  young 
women  to  do  all  of  their  own  plain  sewing. 

Realizing  the  readiness  with  which  these  students  who  are  deprived  of 
sight,  find  it  possible  to  acquire  the  few  trades  taught  here,  the  Board  of  , 
Control  is  making  plans  to  very  much  enlarge  this  part  of  the  training  and 
preparation  of  these  pupils,  and  is  appealing  to  the  legislature  for  help  in 
this  direction.  Chair  caning,  mattress  making,  willow  basket  work,  and 
numerous  other  trades  might  be  successfully  taught  if  only  the  means  were 
at  hand. 


CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST  OF  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC.  1908. 

ENGLISH. 

Reading  by  Grades:  First  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $1.80. 

Second  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $2.70. 
Third  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $2.65. 
"      "        Fourth  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $3.55. 
"      "        Fifth  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $3.55. 
Lights  to  Literature,  Sprague,  2  vol.,  $3.15. 

Supplementary  Reading,  Grade  III,  Selections,  pamphlet,  45  cents. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  Mrs.  Knox-Heath,  1  vol.,  $1.45. 
Steps  in  English,  Book  I,  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell,  2  vol.,  $3.45. 
Steps  in  English,  Book  II,  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell,  2  vol. 
English  Grammar,  Whitney  and  Lockwood,  4  vol.,  $6.35. 
Quincy  Word  List,  Parlin,  2  vol.,  $3.50. 

(May  be  had  in  pamphlets  if  preferred.) 
Selections  for  Paragraph  Writing,  pamphlet,  40  cents. 
Questions  on  American  Literature,  Mathews,  pamphlet,  35  cents. 
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Chron.  Outline  of  English  and  American  Literature,  Brooke,  1  vol.,  $1.00. 
Introduction  to  English  Literature,  Painter,  7  vol.,  S12.50. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Slate  Problems  in  Arithmetic,  Grade  VI,  Hall,  1  vol.,  $1.25. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  Dubbs,  4  vol.,  $6.50. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  Hall,  3  vol.,  $4.65. 

New  Plane  Geometry  (with  figures),  Wentworth,  4  vol.,  $6.75. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

United  States  History,  Fiske,  7  vol.,  $10.90. 

General  History  (Supplement  to  edition  of  1889),  Meyers,  1  vol.,  $1.05. 
Civil  Government  of  Michigan,  King,  1  vol.,  $1.75. 
Constitution  of  Michigan,  1850,  1  vol.,  $1.25. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographical  Reader  (North  America),  Carpenter,  3  vol.,  $5.10. 
Physical  Geography,  Davis,  3  vol.,  $5.35. 

Maps  of  hemispheres,  grand  divisions,  England,  United  States  and  groups 
of  states,  each,  2  cents. 

POETRY. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Longfellow,  3  vol.,  $4.90. 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Selections),  Tennyson,  1  vol.,  $1.80. 

In  Memoriam,  Tennyson,  1  vol.,  $1.85. 

Among  the  Hills,  Whittier,  pamphlet,  25  cents. 

John  Gilpin's  Ride,  Cowper,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 

Ride  of  Jennie  McNeal;  Attack  on  the  Cumberland,  Carlton,  pamphlet,  15c. 
The  Bird  of  the  Broken  Wing,  Butterworth,  pamphlet,  5  cents.  ff 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfall,  Lowell,  pamphlet,  35  cents. 

God  of  the  Open  Air;  Ode  to  Music;  The  Three  Best  Things,  Van  Dyke, 

pamphlet,  40  cents. 
Arbor  Day  Songs,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 

Barefoot  Boy;  Barbara  Frietchie,  Whittier,  pamphlet,  15  cents. 
Selected  Poems,  Whittier,  $1.35: 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essentials  of  Latin,  Pearson,  5  vol.,  $8.75. 
Political  Economy,  Walker,  4  vol.,  $6.60. 
Elementary  Psychology,  Putman,  3  vol.,  $4.55. 
Elements  of  Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  4  vol.,  $6.10. 
Boston  Cook  Book,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  3  vol.,  $4.25. 
Book  of  Psalms,  2  vol.,  $3.60. 

Progress  of  Science  During  Past  Centurv,  Williams,  1  vol.,  $2.00. 
Melody,  a  Story  of  a  Child,  Richards,  2  vol.,  $2.75. 

Key  to  American  Braille  System  and  Diacritical  Marking,  Bangs,  pamphlet, 
20  cents. 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Beginners,  Harkness,  pamphlet,  15  cents. 
Easy  way  to  learn  Braille,  Andrews,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 
Song  of  Syrian  Guest,  Knight,  pamphlet,  15  cents. 
Child  Life  in  China,  Hall,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 
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The  Game  of  Chess,  pamphlet,  20  cents. 

Selections  from  Patrick  Henry's  Speeches,  pamphlet,  20  cents. 

Longfellow  in  his  Home,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 

Speech  on  Jefferson  Davis,  Zach.  Chandler,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 

Pluck  and  Plod,  Lloyd,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 

Sketches  of  Longfellow,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 

Christian  Endeavor  Pledge,  pamphlet,  1  cent. 

Alphabet  and  Key  to  Braille  System,  60  cents  per  100  sheets. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC  PUBLISHED  AT  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND.— 2  CENTS  PER  SHEET. 

PIANO  SOLO. 

Aletter.    Bohemian  Song,  2  sheets. 
Behr.    Little  Hungarian  Melody,  2  sheets. 

Blakeslee.  May  Party  Dance,  2  sheets;  Dance  Rustique,  5  sheets;  Brook- 
side  Reverie,  3  sheets;  Valse  Fleur  de  Lis,  4  sheets;  Saltarelle,  6  sheets; 
Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  1  sheet;  Violet  Waltz,  3  sheets. 

Bohm.    Song  of  the  Swallow,  7  sheets. 

Gurlitt.    The  Gay  Peasant,  Op.  216,  No.  6,  2  sheets;  The  Fair,  2  sheets- 
Galop  Burlesque,  3  sheets. 
Heller.    Slumber  Song,  Op.  81,  No.  15,  4  sheets. 
Kavanagh.    Menuetto,  3  sheets. 
Ketterer.    Saltarelle,  3  sheets. 
Kirchner.    Albumblatt,  2  sheets. 
Kreutzer.    Birthday  Waltz,  2  sheets. 
Lichner.    Esperance  Nocturne,  5  sheets. 
Lynes.    Scherzino,  Op.  9,  No.  4,  4  sheets. 
Lysberg.    La  Baladine,  7  sheets. 
Meacham.    Hyacinth  March,  3  sheets. 
Perry.    Die  Lorelie,  7  sheets. 
Sidus.    Little  Buttercup,  3  sheets. 
Smith.    Babbling  Brook,  3  sheets. 
Schumann.    Hunting  song,  Op.  68,  No.  7,  2  sheets. 
Streabbog.    Le  Coucou,  2  sheets. 
Strelezski.    Birds  in  the  Forest,  2  sheets. 
Ziesberg.    Bagatelle,  3  sheets. 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIES. 

Cramer.    Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  from  "50  Selected  Studies/'  pamphlet,  13  sheets. 
Kullak.    Octave  Studies,  Op.  48,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  pamphlet,  10  sheets. 
Loeschhorn.    Progressive  Studies,  Op.  65,  Book  I,  pamphlet,  21  sheets. 
Mathews.    Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  I,  pamphlet,  124 

sheets;  Grade  II,  pamphlet,  115  sheets;  Grade  III,  pamphlet,  33  sheets. 
(Note: — Grades  I  and  II  include  introduction  and  Supplement,  and  may 

be  had  without  either.) 
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PIANOFORTE  DUETS. 

Eilenberg.    The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  9  sheets. 
Ferrati.    Light  of  Heart,  5  sheets. 
Gurlitt.    Husarenmarsch  (6  hands),  6  sheets. 
Kuhlau.    Sonatina,  Op.  44,  No.  3,  19  sheets. 
Ringuet.    Le  Carillon,  5  sheets. 

Rubenstein.    Melody  in  F  (2  pianos,  4  hands),  6  sheets. 
Schubert.    Military  March,  Op.  51,  No.  1,  6  sheets. 

VIOLIN. 

David.    Violin  School,  39  sheets. 

Schradieck.    Technical  Studies,  Vols.  1,  2,  78  sheets. 

VOCAL; 

Bartlett/  The  Day  is  Ended  (Violin  Obligato),  7  sheets. 
Buck.    The  Sunset  Smile  Has  Left  the  Sky,  5  sheets;  Storm  and  Sunshine, 
8  sheets. 

Chattaway.    When  the  Lillies  of  the  Valley,  6  sheets. 

Concone.    Studies  for  Medium  Voice,  36  sheets. 

Cowen.    Snowflakes,  2  sheets. 

Greely.    Come  to  the  Land  of  Rest,  8  sheets. 

Hawley.    Once  Again,  2  sheets;  Good  Night,  2  sheets. 

Lloyd.    The  Way  of  Peace,  9  sheets. 

Macy.    Greeting  Waltz  (Chorus),  12  sheets. 

Marston.    My  God  and  Father,  3  sheets. 

Roberts.    Indian  Song,  6  sheets. 

St.  Saens.    My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,  10  sheets. 

Tosti.    Could  I?  6  sheets. 

Wood.    On  Land  or  Sea,  5  sheets. 

Exercises  in  Music  Reading  for  Chorus  Classes,  59  sheets. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Brown.    Lessons  in  Staff  Notation,  pamphlet,  45  cents. 
Mathews.    Outline  of  Musical  Form,  1  vol.,  $1.25. 
Clarke.    Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  3  vol.,  $5.35. 
Braille  Musical  Notation,  pamphlet,  45  cents. 

BOOKS  EMBOSSED  AT  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND — PLATES  DEPOSITED 
AT  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

1894-1900. 

Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Prince,  3  vols. 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Wentworth,  3  vols. 

Answers,  School  Arithmetic,  Wentworth. 

School  Algebra,  Wentworth,  3  vols. 

Answers,  Algebra,  Wentworth. 

Children's  Second  Reader,  Cyr,  1  vol. 

Children's  Third  Reader,  Cyr,  2  vols. 

Children's  Fourth  Reader,  Cyr,  3  vols. 

Selections  from  Harper's  5th  Reader. 
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King's  Geographical  Reader,  3  vols. 

American  History  Stories,  Pratt,  4  vol. 

Michigan's  800  Wards. 

New  Word  Analysis,  Swinton,  2  vols. 

Lessons  in  English,  Knox-Heath,  2  vols. 

English  Grammar,  Maxwell,  3  vols. 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  Genung,  3.  vols. 

Moral  Science,  Fairchild,  3  vols. 

Constitution  of  Michigan,  1  vol. 

General  History,  Myers,  9  vols. 

The  Human  Body,  Martin,*  3  vols. 

Parliamentary  Law,  Fish,  1  vol. 

Grammar  School  Geography,  Werner,  3  vols. 

Chemistry,  Remsen,  3  vols. 

Practical  Cook  Book,  Wright. 

Michigan;  A  History  of  Governments,  Cooley,  3  vols. 

Geo.  Washington,  Scudder,  2  vols. 

Brave  Little  Holland,  Griffis,  2  vols. 

Conquest  of  Mexico,  Prescott,  2  vols. 

Java,  Pearl  of  the  East,  Higginson,  2  vols. 

Selections  for  Declamation,  2  vols. 

Hayne-Webster  Debate. 

Tent  on  the  Beach,  etc.,  Whit  tier. 

Selected  Poems,  Lowell. 

Collection  of  Violin  Music  and  Piano  accompaniments.  Eichberg. 
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MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

November  9,  1908. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen — I  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by 
the  Board  of  this  institution,  for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1909, 
as  provided  by  Section  2228,  Compiled  Laws  1897,  with  a  statement  of 
our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

Summary  of  appropriations  needed  for  each  of  the  two  years  begin- 
ning July  1,  1909 : 

FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

First  year   $46,335  00 

Second  year   50,325  00 

Total    $96,660  00 

Less  estimated  earnings   3,000  00 

Appropriation  needed  for  the  two  years  named  above. .  $93,660  00 

On  the  basis  of  the  following  classification: 


Items. 


Estimated 

needs 
for  first  of 
above  years. 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 
(If  same  as  first  year 

simply  place  in  total, 
explain  differences 

under  'note"  below.) 


Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending 
June  30,  1908. 


1 .  Salaries  and  wages . 


Superintendent  

Physician  

Matron  

Boys'  matron  

Boys'  matron,  assistant  to  

Girls'  matron,  assistant  to  

Teachers,  1  at  $600.00;  1  at  $450.00;  4 
at  $350.00;  3  at  $303.00;  4  at  $270. . 

Watchman  


Sub.  Items. 


$2,200  00 
250  00 
660  00 
420  00 
200  00 
200  00 

4,430  00 

540  00 


2.  Food  

3 .  Clothing  (Seamstresses) . 

4.  Laundry  expenses  


Supplies. 
Labor... 


$933  00 
1,067  00 


$S,900  00 


11,000  00 
1,200  00 
2,000  00 


$1,100  00 
Ex.  teachers 


$10,000  00 


12,500  00 
1,400  00 
2,000  00 


$8,422  28 


9,399  82 
1,169  51 
1.714  97 
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Items. 


Estimated 

needs 
for  first  of 
above  years. 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 
(If  same  as  first  year 
simply  place  in  total, 
explain  differences 
under  "note"  below.) 


Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending 
June  30, 1908. 


5 .   Heating  and  light. 


$6,600  00 


Material  $1,050  and  Coal  $4,050. 
Labor  


$5,100  00 
1,500  00 


Floral,  greenhouse  and  grounds. 


"50  00 


Material. 
Labor... 


$390  00 
360  00 


Medical  expenses. 


1,000  00 


Supplies  

Physicians  (special  service  only) . 

Nurses  (regular)  

Nurses  (special  service  only)  


$250  00 
150  00 
350  00 
250  00 


Office,  stationery,  etc.  (clerk  and  bookkeeper,  $660 

visitors'  attendant,  $300)  

Amusement  and  instruction  

Furniture  and  household  supplies  

Carriage  barn  and  vehicles  

Improvement  and  repairs  

Machinery  

Farm,  garden  and  stock  


Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  em-  ] 
ployed;  number,  salary  paid  each) 

Farm  labor  I 

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  ma- I, 
terial;  seeds  and  plants  J 

Live  stock  

Other  farm  or  garden  expenses  


$1,380  00 


145  00 
850  00 
100  00 


15 .  Miscellaneous  expenses  (chambermaids,  man  of  all  work) 

16.  Industrial  training  

3  teachers,  $1,270.00  

Material,  $730.00  


Totals  

5  estimated  earnings. . , 

Appropriation  needed 


1,300  00 
1,775  00 
2,800  00 
885  00 
800  00 
350  00 
2,475  00 


2,500  00 
2,000  00 


$46,335  00 
1,500  00 


$7,600  00 


S00  00 


1,000  00 


1,350  00 
1,850  00 
3,200  00 
500  00 
800  00 
350  00 
1,775  00 


3,000  00 
2,200  00 


$50,325  00 
1,500  00 


$44,835  00 


$4S,S25  00 


♦Brooms.       fSewing.      ^Domestic  Science.  §Hammocks. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

1907.  1908. 

Total  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1908                                                                            120  131 

Average  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period 

ending  June  30,  1908                                                                       108  119 

Per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  year  of  the  biennial  period 

ending  June  30,  1908    $283  61 

SPECIAL   APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  required  by  Sec- 
tion 2228,  Compiled  Laws,  1897,  we  submit  on  accompanying  sheets/ 

School  building   $51,577  10 

Addition  to  heating  plant    2,700  00 

Furniture  school  building    2,000  00 

Sewer  connections  for  new  building    1,000  00 

Remodeling  main  building   6,000  00 

Elevator   2,500  00 

Library  and  printing  office   2,000  00 

Land,  forty  acres    4,000  00 

Physical  training    250  00 


$72,027  10 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES, 

Superintendent. 


Prof.  C.  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan: 
Dear  Sir — The  communication  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities,  submitting  for  its  consideration  and  opinion  the  proposed  appro- 
priations for  your  institution  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1910  and 
1911,  has  been  received.  The  school  has  been  visited  and  its  conditions 
and  needs  investigated.  The  proposed  appropriations  have  been  carefully 
considered,  and  the  State  Board  respectfully  submit  herewith  its  opinion 
of  the  same. 


Current  expenses,  for  two  years   $93,660  00 

Approved. 

School  Building   51,577  10 

Furniture  for  School  Building  .'   2,000  00 

Sewer  connection  for  School  Building   :  jr.;  1,000  00 


The  board  has  made  careful  investigations  of  the  needs  of  the  school, 
and  believe  that  the  present  building  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
highest  interests  of  those  committed  to  the  care  of  the  institution.  The 
present  quarters  are  crowded  by  reason  of^having  the  administration  offices, 
the  school  rooms  and  dormitories  all  under  one  roof,  and  the  separation  of 
the  educational  work  by  providing  a  new  building  for  that  special  purpose 
seems  to  us  to  be  highly  desirable.  The  amount  asked  for  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  is  approved. 

Remodelling  Main  Building   .      $6,000  00 
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The  erection  of  a  new  school  building  will  make  possible  the  utilization 
of  the  present  school  rooms  for  dormitories,  and  a  better  arrangement  of 
the  administration  offices.  The  board  believes  it  will  require  this  amount, 
and  the  item  is  approved. 

Addition  to  Heating  Plant   $2,70Q  00 

This  item  is  made  necessary  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building  and  is  ap- 
proved. 

Elevator   $2,500  00 

Library  and  Printing  Office   2,000  00 

Physical  training   250  00 

These  items  are  approved. 

Land,  forty  acres  :   4,000  00 

The  present  acreage  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  institution, 
and  the  item  is  approved. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  P.  MOWRY, 
JOHN  P.  SANDERSON,  Chairman. 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  In  Account  With  Elgin  Mifflin,  Treasurer. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Balance  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  county  charges. 

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  Superintendent  


Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  Superintendent.. 
Cash  from  Superintendent.. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  Superintendent.. 


Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  county  charges. 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements. 


Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Balance.. . 


disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements. 


Balance  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expenses 

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  specials  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expenses 

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expenses 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expenses 
Cash  from  Superintendent  


$2,465  52 
176  41 
3,200  00 
1 ,210  84 
2  04 
53  56 
3,200  00 
3,200  00 
14  21 
94  64 
3,200  00 
3,200  00 
29  43 


3,200  00 
106  00 

38  38 
3,200  00 
3,200  00 

75  09 


66  29 
,200  00 
,200  00 
87  45 
79  82 
,279  94 


1,863  22 
3 ,607  69 


3,341  40 


$37,780  28 


$1 ,124  54 
3,500  00 
70  73 
4,900  00 
7,000  00 

23  56 
36  61 
32  69 
7,000  00 
3,500  00 
50  76 


$869  64 
1 ,518  35 


3,905  94 


3,636  19 
3,201  41 


2,645  31 


2,666  91 
4,011  32 
2,747  32 
2,641  04 
1,124  54 


$37,780  28 
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Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer, 
Cash  from  Superintendent. 


Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  Superintendent  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  county  charges. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  special  


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements, 
paid  disbursements. 


Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Balance.. . 


disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements. 


Dr. 


$32  68 
,500  00 
,500  00 
142  02 
,500  00 
111  37 

78  02 
,500  00 
98  00 
82  86 
,027  03 
450  00 


$43,280  57 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Year  Ending  June  30,  11908. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Food  

Clothing  

Laundry  

Heating  and  Light  

Floral  greenhouse  and  grounds...  . 

Medical  expenses  

Office,  stationery,  etc  

Amusement  and  instruction  

Furniture  and  household  supplies. 

Carriage,  barn  and  vehicles  

Improvements  and  repairs ....... 

Machinery  

Farm,  garden  and  stock  

Miscellaneous  

Industrial  training  


Total. 


$8,422  28 
9,399  82 
1,169  51 
1,714  97 
4,851  94 
269  33 
705  53 
1,198  90 
1,114  93 
2,229  06 
385  41 
459  53 
267  00 
1,375  71 
2,005  21 
1,584  45 


$37,153  58 


SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 

June  30,  1908. 


Lands  and  buildings  

Heating,  lighting  and  water  apparatus 

Tools — Engine  House  

Laundry  

Office  furniture,  books  and  stationery. 

Musical  instruments,  music,  etc  

Library  

Industrial  training — sewing  

Industrial  training — weaving  

Industrial  training — hammock  

Industrial  training — broom  shop  

Industrial  training — domestic  science. . 

Bedding,  towels,  linen,  etc  

Hospital,  furniture  and  bedding  

Dispensary  

School  furniture  

Kindergarten  

Gymnasium  apparatus  

General  furniture  

Matron's  store  room  

General  store  room  

Kitchen  and  bake  shop  

Dining  rooms  

Cottage  

Tools  and  implements  

Wagons  and  carriages  

Live  stock  

Miscellaneous  

Fuel  


$141,800  00 
10,977  00 
49  40 
432  15 
221  77 

4,197  70 

6.937  00 
153  20 

90  00 
79  62 

346  58 
117  85 

1.938  90 
401  19 

77  98 

4,159  00 

134  27 

155  30 

4,131  22 

147  98 

403  16 

772  35 

748  94 

761  19 

188  90 

377  66 
525  00 
177  00 
75  00 
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TWENTY- EIGHTH 
ANNUAL 


COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


OF  THE 


MICHIGAN  SCHOOL 
FOR    THE  BLIND 


ill® 


LANSI  NG 


MAY  THIRTY-FIRST  TO  JUNE  SECOND 
NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND  EIGHT 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


PHIL.   EICHHO'RN,  PRESIDENT,  PORT  HURON- 
RALPH  O.  DOUGHTY, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary.  Mt.  Pleasant 

ELGIN  MIFFLIN.  Treasurer,  Lansing 


GRADUATES'  NAMES 


19  0  8 

Florence  Rodger 
Elizabeth  Ziegler 
Decora  Cottle 
Theodor  Ahlich 
Edgar  Peterson 


Detroit 
Coleman 
Berrien  Spring.' 
Norwa\ 
Edmori 


BACCALAUREATE 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  MAY  THIRTY-FIRST 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  and  EIGHT 

AT   SEVEN    THIRTY  O'CLOCK 

3ht  miration 

Anient— Jubilate  in  B  Flat  Wm.  Cramer 

8>rrmnn 

REV.    J.    P.  SANDERSON 

^nthr-nt — The  Heavens  Resound  Beethoven 
Untptorltmt 


CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 


MONDAY    EVENING,    JUNE  FIRST 
NINETEEN    HUNDRED   AND  EIGHT 

AT    EIGHT  O'CUOCK 


pane  luft— Ojus-Criollos  Gottschalk 

FLORENCE  RODGER  ELIZABETH  ZIEGLER 

■prestiient'a  Atornia 

EDGAR  PETERSON 

Bnral  &0lo— Beauty's  Eyes  Tosli 

THEODOR  AHLICH 
Violin  Obligate  Edgar  Peterson 

THEODOR  AHLICH 

pann  (|)uartette— Grand  March  De  Concert 

IVollcnhaup 

EDGAR  PETERSON  ELIZABETH  ZIEGLER 

FLORENCE   RODGER  DECORA  COTTLE 

Ualriitrtorg 

ELIZABETH  ZIEGLER 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  SECOND 
NINETEEN     HUNDRED   AND  EIGHT 


AT   EIGHT  O'CLOCK 


Ihnrue— Greeting  Waltz  J.  C.  Macy 

Orchestral  Accompaniament 


Draltmt— The  South  Redeemed 

DECORA  COTTLE 


ton  ^>PxtPttP— Les  Sylphs 


Bachmann 


FRANCES  PETROSKI 
LURA  GITCHELL 
IVA  RAYMOND 


ELSIE  STEIN 
KATHRYN  LASSAR 
PEARL  FELTON 


►rattxm — A  Little  Learning  is  a  Dangerous  Thing 

FLORENCE  RODGER 


DR.  T.    C.  BLAISDELL 


rpapntattmt  of  SiwUmma 

HON.    PHIL.  EICHHORN 

President  of  the  Board 


rrhpfltra — Wedding  March 


Mendelssohn 
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TWENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL 

COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


MICHIGAN  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


AT 


LANSING 


JUNE  THIRTEEN  TO  JUNE  FOURTEEN 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  NINE 


BOARD    OF  CONTROL 


PHIL   E1CHHORN,  President, 

Port  Huron 

RALPH    0.    DOUGHTY.  SECRETARY, 
Alt.  Pleasant 


ELGIN    MIFFLIN,  TREASURER, 
Lansing 


YOU  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS  ARE  CORDIALLY 
INVITED  TO  BE  PRESENT  AT  THE 


COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


OF  THE 


' "  H  HH8  HI  1  A" 


MICHIGAN   SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


JUNE   THIRTEEN    AND   JUNE  FOURTEEN 
NINETEEN    HUNDRED  NINE 


GRADUATE 

1909 


Eva  Grace  Koppin 


Detroit 


DIALOGUE  RECITAL 


MONDAY,   JUNE    SEVENTH,    NINETEEN  HUNDRED 
NINE 

AT    EIGHT  O'CLOCK 
GIVEN    BY   FIRST  AND   SECOND  GRADE   MUSIC  PUPILS 


i$am  We  iFnrmea  ©ttr  Musit  (Club 

MARY  CARPENTER 
CORINE  PAPE 
MARIE  SPENGLE 
HELEN  BACH 
REBA  CORNELL 
MILDRED  GEROVV 
RAY  MEUWENBERG 
GERMY  ENSING 
MELVIN  YORK 


HMnflfifl 


PUPILS'  RECITAL 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,   JUNE  NINTH, 
NINETEEN     HUNDRED  NINE 

AT    EIGHT  O'CLOCK 


UDrrijratra — Cupid's  Appeal 


Englemann 


$)tanD  (fuarlPttP— Kinderfest  March  Che-vallier 

ANNA   MATSON  MARY  CARPENTER 

BERTHA  MOORE  ISABELLA  PRATT 

(Drnau  ann  ^piatto— Pilgrims'  Chorus  Wagner 

EDGAR  PETERSON  IVA  RAYMOND 

<&itt  CElub— The  Mill  Jensen 
(£?llu  §>uln— Spring  Song  Mendelssohn 

WILLIAM  DRESDEN 


Piano  Sua— The  Mill 

PEARL  FELTON 


Jensen 


EDNA  HOUSER 


(Unmet  §>nln— Nazareth 

EDWARD    MC  CANN 


Gounod 


©ruau  ann  $Hanii — Kamennoi-Ostrow  Rubenstein 

EDGAR   PETERSON  MISS  BROWN 


(&ltt  (Club— The  Lost  Chord 


Sullivan 


}Jtunn  Sua— Turkish  March  Mozart 

RODERICK   MCDONALD        LURA  GITCHELL 


ODrdjefltra — Autumnal  Festival 


B  lakes  lee 


BACCALAUREATE 


SUNDAY   EVENING,  JUNE  THIRTEENTH 
NINETEEN   HUNDRED  NINE 


Invocation 

b^mil  Eternal  Goodness 

Scripture  mo  Ipra^er 
Hntbem 

The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is  Shelley 

>ermon 

REV.    F.    C.  ALDINCER 

Intbem— Praise  Ye  the  Father  Gounod 


Icnebiction 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  FOURTEENTH, 
NINETEEN   HUNDRED  NINE 

AT    EIGHT  O'CLOCK 

©rcbeetra— Loure  j.  s.  Bach 

©ration— Education  for  the  Blind 

EVA   GRACE  KOPPIN 

flMattO  Quartette— Sounds  from  the  Ohio  Merz 

FRANCES  PETROSKI  MABEL  LASSER 

ELSIE  STEIN  IVA  RAYMOND 

Booress 


CbOrilS— Spring  Song 

presentation  of  HMploma 
©rcbestra— Fantaisie  "Faust' 


Enturch 


Gounod 


FIFTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

OF  THK 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FROM 

JULY  1,  1908,  TO  JUNE  30,  1910. 


HV  AUTHORITY 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
WYNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1911 


FIFTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

OF  THE 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

FROM 

JULY  1,  1908,  TO  JUNE  30,  1910. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
WYNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1911 


CATALOGUE. 


OFFICERS  AND  STUDENTS  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910—1911. 

INCLUDING  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  OTHER    GENERAL   INFORMATION  CONCERN- 

ING  THE  SCHOOL. 

FIFTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR,  1910-1911. 

Monday  Sept.  12 — School  begins. 
Thursday,  Nov.  26 — Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Thursday,  Dec.  23 — Holiday  vacation. 
Thursday,  Jan.  5 — Work  resumed. 
Friday,  Feb.  3 — End  of  1st  semester. 
Monday,  Feb.  6 — Second  semester  begins. 
Sunday,  June  12 — Baccalaureate  sermon. 
Monday,  June  13— Class  exercises. 
Tuesday,  June  14 — Commencement. 


FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


Clarence  E.  Holmes,  B.  S.,  Superintendent. 

William  A.  Neithercut,  Principal — Science  and  History. 

Aaron  C.  Blakeslee — Tuning. 

Geo.  C.  Miller — Orchestra. 

Grace  A.  Brown — Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Harmony,  History  of  Music. 

Bertha  A.  Wood — Assistant  in  Piano,  Braille  Music. 

Grace  A.  Gauthier — Voice  and  Chorus. 

Florence  S.  Green — Latin  and  English. 

Alma  B.  Billman — Domestic  Science  and  Geography. 

Kate  G.  Harrington — Commercial. 

Hellen  A.  Fletcher — English,  Arithmetic,  and  Grammar. 

Ruth  E.  Green — Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Fanny  S.  Fletcher — Third  and  Fourth  Grades  and  German. 

Lina  R.  Harkness — Braille   Reading,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

Eva  S.  Andrews — First  Grade,  Kindergarten,  and  Industrial  Training. 

Jennie  E.  Spinning* — Teacher  of  Sewing,  Matron  for  Girls. 

Myrtle  Sprague — Assistant  Matron  for  Girls. 

Caroline  McKenny — Teacher  of  Hammock,  Matron  for  Boys. 

May  Darling — Assistant  Matron  for  Boys. 

Denis  Bergin — Broom  Making. 

Elizabeth  L.  Parker — Matron. 

Anna  E.  Potter — Clerk  and  Bookkeeper. 

Helen  M.  Daveny — Visitors'  Attendant. 

Jessie  Lennox — Nurse. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Campbell — Physician. 

Dr.  Joseph  Foster — Oculist  and  Aurist. 

Dr.  Cora  Pope  Ganung — Consulting  Physician. 

Frank  L.  Goodrich — Stereotyper. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Hon.  Chase  S.  0 shorn,  Governor  of  Michigan: 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  respect- 
fully submits  the  fifteenth  biennial  report  of  the  school,  and  its 
progress  and  conditions. 

This  is  the  ninth  report  of  the  Board  as  organized  under  Act  123  of  the 
Public  Acts  of  1893,  and  the  fifteenth  biennial  report,  thus  making  thirty 
years  of  separate  existence,  the  school  having  been  established  in  Lansing 
in  the  year  1880,  and  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  educational  and  industrial 
work  with  and  for  the  blind  of  Michigan,  this  school  having  been  made 
a  part  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Flint  in  the  year  1854. 

The  working  out  of  the  Compulsory  Educational  Law  relating  to  blind 
children  and  to  other  children  whose  eyesight  is  so  defective  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  educated  in  other  public  schools,  has  been  fairly  satis- 
factory under  the  existing  circumstances.  The  taking  of  the  census  of 
such  children  separately,  and  the  compilation  of  such  census  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children, 
affords  a  definite  clue  to  the  conditions  which  confront  the  State,  in  the 
very  particular  and  important  work  of  affording  that  sort  of  instruction 
which  shall  enable  these,  thus  handicapped  in  life's  race,  to  be  self- 
supporting,  as  well  as  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  That  which 
prevents  successful  operation  of  that  law  is  lack  of  accommodations  at 
the  school. 

We  earnestly  and  heartily  thank  the  Governor  and  last  Legislature, 
for  the  appropriation  which  has  enabled  us  to  erect  the  splendid  and 
commodious  school  building,  (the  first  separate  building  for  that  pur- 
pose in  America)  which  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  campus,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  State  of  Michigan  for  this  great  forward  movement  in  the 
training  of  the  blind.  We  earnestly  invite  you,  as  well  as  the  Members 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  entire  state  to  inspect  this  mag- 
nificant  building. 

We  are  asking  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  furnish  and  equip  this  building, 
and  also  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  remodel  the  present  building 
and  convert  it  into  dormitory  room  in  order  that  we  may  reach  the 
remaining  three  hundred  and  fifty  children,  upon  whose  vision  the  light 
has  not  dawned,  and  who  can  be  made  self-respecting  and  self-supporting 
citizens — a  credit  and  an  honor  to  our  State.  We  believe  that  careful 
inquiry  into  our  needs  will  convince  you  of  the  reasonableness  and  jus- 
tice of  our  determinations. 

The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  met  with  us  and  after  a  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  investigation,  unanimously  approved  our  esti- 
mates. 

We  earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the  list  of  children,  not  in  attend- 
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ance  at  this  school  because  of  our  inability  to  accommodate  them.  We 
are  overcrowded  now. 

We  are  thankful  to  you,  to  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State, 
to  the  Legislatures  and  to  the  entire  people  of  the  state  for  the  very 
great  interest  manifested  towards  our  school  and  we  solicit  a  continu- 
ation of  that  interest,  to  the  end  that  it  may  finally  reach  the  entire 
class  for  which  it  was  intended  and  thus  become  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  uplifting  educational  factors  in  our  state. 

Most  respectfullv  submitted, 

PHIK  EICHHORN, 
RALPH  O.  DOUGHTY, 
ELGIN  MIFFLIN, 

Board  of  Control. 


NAMES 

Whitehead,  Gretchen 
Winters,  Leonie 
Walker,  Catherine 
Whitlock,  Charlie 
Wendling,  Leo 
York,  Melvin 
Adams,  Gladys  N. 
Axtell,  Pearl 
Bach,  Helen 
Brown,  Roxie 
Barringer,  Dorothy 
Bylsma,  Jennie 
Boynton,  Eldred 
Brooks,  Fred 
Brunner,  George 
Bertrand,  Roy 
Chase,  Maude 
Clark,  Mabel 
Clark,  Candace 
Cornell,  Reba 
Carpenter,  Mary 
Cilly,  Willard 
Clark,  Milton 
Clark,  Archie 
Clear,  Charles  E. 
Clark,  Orrin 
Clapp,  Harm 
Chase,  Benjamin 
Crago,  Myrl 
Dunn,  Blanche 
Doty,  Elizabeth 
Dennis,  Blanche 
DeHammer,  Hattie 
Davis,  William 


PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Davis,  Donald 
Dresden,  William 
fensing,  Germy 
Felton,  Pearl 
Foster,  Olive 
Forsythe,  Stephen 
Frost,  Arthur 
Fairfield,  John 
Gaude,  Evangeline 
Gitchell,  Lura 
Goodrich,  Verzel 
Goodrich,  Lucile 
Gordon,  Lei  a 
Gerow,  Mildred 
Geisel,  Ezra 
Ha  slip,  Laura 
Houser,  Edna 
Holbrook,  Esther 
Holborn,  Blanche 
Hewitt,  Lee 
Haslip,  Melvin 
Hill,  John  F. 
Hill,  Harry  J. 
Jones,  Rachel 
Keifline,  Marie 
Kurtz,  Augusta 
Knight,  Eva 
Kennedy,  Harry 
Kidd,  Ralph 
Kruger,  Jacob 
Knoop,  Levi 
Knox,  Roy 
Loverine,  Ruth 
Lake,  William 
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Loekwood,  Roy 
Leadley,  Clifford 
Mills,  Thressa 
Morse,  Marie 
Moore,  Bertha 
Matson,  Anna 
McDonald,  Hilda 
McDonald,  Lloyd 
Meenwenberg,  Ray 
Miller,  Vernon 
Minard,  Dewey 
McAllister,  John 
McOann,  Edward 
McOann,  Stewart 
Marcellns,  Chauncey 
Macdonald,  Roderick 
Norberg,  Henry 
Near,  Earl 
Pratt,  Isabel 
Pape,  Corine 
Petroski,  Frances 
Pence,  Nellie 
Pnchinsky,  Joe 
Perkins,  Warren 
Quick,  Archie 
Raymond,  Ivah  • 
Reams,  Ethel 
Richmond,  Gladys 
Ripley,  Howard 
Retting,  Bnryl 
Ratkwell,  Flovd 


Rath  well,  LeRoy 
Ragotzy,  Carl 
Resh,  Lawrence 
Stein,  Elsie 
Sash,  Mabel 
Sprengel,  Marie 
Smith,  Agnes 
Steele,  Fern 
Skotnicki,  Mary 
Stevens,  Grace  D. 
Stark,  John 
Severance,  Fred 
Steadman,  Howard 
Scott,  Robert 
Smith,  Ned 
Schofield,  Maurice 
Timmer,  Gertrude 
Trepanier,  Aldrick 
Tanis,  Neal  - 
Trowbridge,  Glynn 
Trowbridge,  Floyd 
Torry,  Floyd 
Ticknor,  Delbert 
Taylor,  Earl 
YanDragt,  Reka 
Tedder,  George 
Vine,  Ruth 
Vandervort,  Major 
VanDuser,  Evern 
Wooleaver,  Clara 


NAMES  OF  CHILDREN  NOT  IN  SCHOOL. 

Allegan — Peter  Steffes ;  Albert  Antekier ;  Jennie  Mark ;  Harley  Meyers ; 

Mabel  Shayde;  Nellie  Hoover;  Lemuel    Haskin;    Fred  Esterline; 

Maggie  Nobles;  Letha  Weaver;  Fred  Miller;    Arthur  Esterline; 

Gladys  Winchester. 
Alcona — Carl  Johnson;  Don  McDonald. 
Alpena — Ruhema  Whitehead;  Anna  Lytle;  Eugene  Tone. 
Antrim — Hattie  Sitzma ;  Yina  Harrington;  La  Vera  Barnes. 
Arenac — Blanche  Knight ;  Ivah  Barnum ;  Millie  Trichel ;  Harvey  Valley ; 

Ella  Osborn. 
Baraga — Eugene  Liville. 

Barry — Earl  Liebhanson;  Edith  Liebhanson;  Prudence  Ames;  Truman 
Ames ;  Lester  Ames ;  Estal  Ames ;  Frances  Bulotph ;  Blanche  Wick- 
ham  ;  Roy  Joiman ;  John  Harret ;  Zetha  Hall ;  Leiona  Bryans. 

Bay — George  Porter ;  Henry  Highstreet ;  Alexander  Cote ;  Ralph  Carson  ; 
Peter  Cody ;  Millie  Gillisee. 

Benzie — Luther  Jones;  Willie  Sanford;  May  Hartman;  Roy  Spooner; 
Phoebe  Spooner ;  Tommy  Clark ;  Alva  Brooks ;  Frank  Brooks. 
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Berrien — Jewel  Rupel ;  Clarence  Rough ;  Harold  Eisle. 
Branch — Steve  Ratkoski ;  Bertha  Felkey. 

Calhoun — Golda  Connor;  Joseph  White;  Elmer  Cary;  Marion  Kellogg; 
Eunice  Elliston;  Harry  Smith;  Charity  Adams;  John  Compton ; 
Anabell  Ansell ;  Anna  Countryman;  Floyd  Philips;  Bennie  Ray- 
mond ;  Floyd  Gothm ;  Chas.  Alexander ;  Maud  Winter. 

Cass — Mildred  Lawson;  Mattie  Wagner;  Lucille  Norton;  Llyod  Kiuser: 
Lewis  Person ;  Xettie  Rouing ;  Bertha  Thomas ;  Cora  Bowen. 

Charlevoix — J.  Forest  Jones;  Andy  Webb;  Lois  Coon;  Lizzie  Xickles; 
Corel  Xickles;  Gladys  Clute. 

Cheboygan — Minnie  Banault;  Mabel  Winnie;  Arthur  Brossens;  Hazel 
Gaynor. 

Chippewa — Robert  Lawson;  Izola  McRae;  Eddie  Mandoshking;  Lucy 
Guron ;  Eva  GuroD  ;  Wilber  Werve ;  Edgar  Ashman ;  Mueril  Perry. 

Clare — Iva  Hartford;  Mina  Leanders;  Joel  Root;  A'ivian  Root;  Leo 
Campeau. 

Clinton — Bruce  Swaney ;  Elda  Swaney;  Donald  Wells  ;  Catherine 
Butcher. 

Crawford — Minnie  Larson  ;  Maude  Turk ;  Merta  Turk ;  Hazard  Gregory. 
E  m  m  et — D  e wey  B  a  r ry . 

Genesee — Lewis  Harrington ;  Orma  Surbey ;  Mary  Nye. 

Gladwin — Ernest  Campbell ;  Yerie  Cann. 

Grand  Traverse — Bonnie  Livingston ;  Clayton  West. 

Gratiot — James  Younger;  Walter  Miller;  Earl  Thayer;  Eldon  Lott; 

Clyde  Rockhold;  George  Smith;  Frank  Ledrow;    Arvil  Bolyeat; 

James  Hull. 

Gogebic — Minnie  Williams ;  Tekla  Vaara ;  Wayne  Anderson. 
Hillsdale — Vera  Hibbs;  Harold  Leffingwell ;  Flora  Whisler;  Olive  Tav- 
lor. 

Huron — Glen  Armstrong;  Willie  Swartzendouber ;  Rilla  Endersle;  Viola 

Benty ;  Edna  Younglove. 
Ingham— Sidney  Grayson;  David  Pauls;  Alfred  Hart;  Iva  Commins ; 

John  Davidson;  Earl  Rouser;  Albert  Ferry  ;  Blanche  Warner;  Clifton 

Hileman. 

Ionia — May  Reeder;  Fanny  Cutter;  Zeta  Sage;  Claude  Smith. 
Iosco — Bertha  Mueller ;  Eugene  Abbott. 
Iron — Tecla  Lindwall. 

Isabella — Herbert  Smith  ;  Beulah  Ashton ;  Clyde  Jones ;  Florence  Parker ; 
Mattie  Wilson;  Percy  Conley;  Floyd  Hules;  Gladys  Peltier;  Xeal 
Keller;  Morgan  Ramson;  Florence  Shaner;  Delta  Stebbins;  Isaac 
Spencer;  Ethel  Cowder;  Gerald  Smith;  Sherman  Slocuin;  Grace 
Acker  ;  Henry  Cable. 

Jackson — Carrie  Wolfe;  Xesley  Young;  Viola  Blair. 

Kalkaska — Ray  Keal ;  Amy  Bilon  ;  Dora  Becker ;  Alice  Joice. 

Kalamazoo — Tracy  Buckmaster;  Jennie  Vos  ;  Mary  Dacom  ;  Clifford 
Atanton;  Lemuel  Haskins;  Earl  Heath;  Claude  Mastin. 

Kent — Cora  Smith;  Hattie  Haagan;  Frankie  Fairchilds;  Suffel  De- 
Hammer;  Floyd  McAlbough;  Myrtle  Pfeifer:  Fred  Weidend;  Cora 
Adraince;  Fannie  Osborn;  Henry  Thompson;  Cora  Smith;  Frank 
Higby ;  Lucile  Roblins ;  Bernetta  Meringa. 

Lake — Vernon  Thornton;  Terrie  Cobb. 
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Lapeer — Earl  Heliker. 

Leelanau — Vincent  Strank;  Harry  Becker;  Clara  Agosa. 

Lenawee — Earl  Moore  ;  Willie  Munson ;  George  Garrison  ;  Tennie  J'ill- 

ington ;  Winston  Eaton ;  Velma  Johnson ;  Anna  Kruse ;  Harold  Tut- 

tle;  Ruth  Porter. 

Livingston — Ara  Vanamburg;  Frank  Wigglesworth ;  Hazen  Bennett. 
Macomb — Clara  Sippel;  Clara  Knack;  Elsie  Weier;  Otto  WTeier;  Martha 

Schneider ;  Edwin  DuBois ;  Arthur  Hoop ;  Lizzie  Kamp. 
Manistee — Evalene  Simple;  Olga  Bhrens;  Eliza  Harris;  Alfred  Mathews; 

Kate  Wrzesinski ;  Pynka  Gardener ;    Rose    Chlebranowski ;  Amy 

Boulanger;  Alice  Boulinger;  Flora  Hainer;  Teresa  Gorse;  Huldah 

Rich ;  Elsworth  McClish. 
Marquette — Ina  Roatio ;  Norma  Perkins ;  Arthur  Frazier ;  David  Bell ; 

Dorothy  Newton;  William  Gleason. 
Mason — Catherine  Brown;  Lorens  Johnson;  Gertrude  Keeler;  Freeda 

Sadowski. 

Mecosta — Stella  Soper;  Claude  Geasler;  Stanley  Cole;  Flossie  Woten; 

Peter  Abrahamson. 
Menominee — Clarence  Anderson;  George    Shampo;    Louis  Deyrave; 

Teresi  Martin. 

Midland — Joseph  Simons;  Albert  Ziskie;  Bernard  Koenders;  Clara 
Moore. 

Missaukee — George  Brinks. 

Monroe — Jessie  Gerich ;  Leverne  Antean ;  Walter  Wandt ;  Lester  Bromia ; 
Ida  Bromia. 

Montcalm — Emma  Rader;  Maud  Irvin;  Cecil  Polmenten;  Blanche  Bur- 
dick;  Leona  Monks;  Sarah  Mester;  Flossie  Blanchard;  Rose  Rich; 
Ed.  Wilber;  Florence  Larsen;  Martia  Anderson;  Earl  Bradley; 
Bertha  Urich ;  Don  N.  Smith. 

Muskegon — Helen  Brown. 

Newaygo — Lillian  Sherwood;  Myrl  Swetman;  Nettie  Roblins;  Annie 
Sparks;  Jennie  Bartels;  George  Shanborn;  Gail  Enders;  George 
Sanders;  Clarence  Bitley;  Henry  Bradley;  Celie  Spencer;  Gertie 
Boerman;  Bearl  Vanda water;  Wilson  LaValle;  Gladys  LaValle; 
Hattie  Puff ;  Clarence  Bristol ;  Bertha  Reterstoff . 

Oakland — Cecil  Carter;  Hilda  Fuoman;  Douglass  Judd;  Scott  Dun- 
ham ;  George  Atkins ;  Myrtle  Dye ;  Myrtle  Redick. 

Oceana — Pearl  Sink;  Maud  Stafford;  Mary  Bowers;  Johnnie  Pankow; 
Marion  Simmons;  Winnie  Gilson. 

Ogemaw — Delmon  Shattuck;  Adrin  Shattuck;  George  Cottle;  Nettie 
Fitchett. 

Osceola — Hazel  Rhodes;  Alfred  Blaksley;  Florence  Bacon;  Winfred 
Farrington ;  Lotta  Goff ;  Eva  Manley ;  May  Sleezer ;  Pearl  Hartman ; 
Mary  Whitman ;  Edith  Kraft ;  Jenny  Berry ;  Chas.  Parker. 

Oscoda — Maurice  A.  Rhoads;  Fredie  Hosteler. 

Otsego — Laura  Prater. 

Ottawa — Henry  Walinga;  William  Rittenberg;  Margaret  Minuth;  Nel- 
lie Dewitt ;  Gerret  Mountman ;  Kate  Stam ;  Lena  Beeber ;  Carl  War- 
ber;  Olive  Taylor;  Josephine  Bareman;  Gerrit  Matman. 

Saginaw — William  Krauss;  Vera  Stevenson;  Harold  Gould;  Frank 
Borry ;  J ohn  Nolan ;  Leo  Phoenix ;  Lester  Davidson ;  Nellie  Church ; 
Barnard  Smith ;  Lewis  Harrison ;  Emma  Shults ;    Earl    Arbaugh  ; 
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Elsie  Baker;  Mary  Branigan;  Vincent  Whelton;  Ora  Happinstall ; 
Chas.  Oliver. 

Sanilac — Orpha  Ferriby;  Marie  Conlon ;  George  Wagner;  Violet  Echlin; 

Ivory  Green;  Henry  Montgomery;  Alma  Richardson;  Alice  Wedge; 

Annie  Nicholson;  Bruce  Ludington;  Berden  Edmund;  Hazel  Dun- 

ningly;  Adolph  Meaddaugh. 
Shiawassee — Agnes  Coe;  Grace  Taphouse;  Henry  Gurden;  Niger  Lewis; 

Altie  Drain ;  Wenona  Busell ;  Flossie  Collard. 
St.  Clair — Alberta  Showier;  Mabel  Sharrard;  William  Willis;  Carrie 

Walker;  Alma  Bracken;  George  Keelyer;  Henry  Sharrow;  Jose])]! 

Sink;  Mary  Rennie;  Gilbert  McLellend;  Edith  Voise;  Mayda  Haag; 

Laura  Maryohn;  Blanche  Christenson;  John  Kelly;  Arthur  Thurtle; 

Horace  Bacon;  Pearl  Hill;  Mabel  Shairaud. 
St.  Joseph — Lela  Walters;  Donald  Stewart;    Rose    Chrisman;  John 

Krontze;  Vera  Bowerox;  Arthur  Black;  Ethel    Bolster;  Falcott 

Down;  Florence  Farr;  Evalyne  Fowler;    Mina    Hibbard;  Elsie 

Jeffery;  Earl  Stanton;  Jay  Warner;    Zenus    Prestidge;  Florence 

Hall;  Otis  Gage. 

Tuscola — Lottie  Mills;  Charlie  Percure;  Maud  Saupholine;  Ethel  Mc- 
Larty;  May  Beleehyser;  Ed  Simmons;  Floyd  Warner;  Bettie 
Downing ;  Clara  Downing ;  Maggie  Actesman ;  Ester  Hoglestone. 

Van  Buren — Fred  Horney;  Annie  Lorrenson ;  Lena  Hik1  ings;  Mary 
Pratz;  Frank  Lent;  Edwin  Johnson;  Willie  Williams;  William 
Pethic;  Melvin  Goodrich;  Arthur  Goodrich;  Leo  Leonard;  Doris 
Denton;  Albert  Mepyans. 

Washtenaw — Raymond  Braun;  Bertha  Miller;  Harold  Torrey;  Oliye 
Wilson;  Elsie  Feigel;  Ellwood  Harrison;  Albert  Bulwer;  William 
Earnhardt;  Eva  Pelton. 

Wayne — Matilda  Porgentuk;  Nora  Voliner;  Cecil  Schmitt;  Carl  Jule; 
Anna  Olaolowsky;  Helen  Gall;  Mabel  Moore;  Thomas  Blair;  Marcus 
Aldrich;  Evans  Lessing;  Hazel  Booth;  Gertrude  Carpenter;  John 
Hanna;  Otto  Kryzinger;  Edward  Groulick;  Ben  Bellas;  Albert 
Kerzska;  Clara  Abbott;  John  Burenbark;  Forest  Cooke;  Lucinda 
Wolfram ;  Marie  Huff ;  Ethel  Reidy ;  Grace  Merril ;  Frank  Jennings ; 
Delia  MacManus ;  Hattie  Millard ;  Stella  Fillion ;  Chander  Wilson ; 
Edna  Ferguson ;  Alfred  Crosby ;  Henry  Gutowski. 

Wexford — Leonie  Bryans ;  Arthur  Anderson ;  Mamie  Isler ;  Lottie  Bush ; 
Margaret  Wilson;  Florence  Waltz. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Literary. 


Kindergarten. 
Reading. 
Number  Work. 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Number  Work. 
English. 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

English. 


PRIMARY. 

Musical. 

— First  Year — 

Rote  Songs. 

—Second  Year — 
Rote  Songs. 

— Third  Year — 


Rote  Songs. 
Piano  (el.) 
Braille  notation. 


— Fourth  Year — 

Rote  Songs. 
Piano. 

Braille  notation. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

— Fifth  Year- 


Singing. 
Piano. 


— Sixth  Year — 

Singing. 
Piano. 
Violin  (el.) 

— Seventh  Year — 

Singing. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (el.) 
Violin. 


Industrial. 

Bead  Work. 
Rattan. 


Rattan. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 
Raffia. 
Sewing. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Slovd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Slovd. 
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— Eighth  Year — 

English. 

U.  S.  History.  Singing.  Sewing. 

Arithmetic.  Piano.  Broomshop. 

Grammar.  Harmony  (el.)  Sloyd. 

Spelling. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


LITERARY. 

Ninth  Grade. 


First  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 
Physiology. 


Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 


American  Literature. 
Geometry. 

Physical  Geography. 


English  Literature. 

English  History. 

Physics  (E.) 

Political  Economy  (E.) 

Psychology  (E.) 

Latin  (E.) 

Moral  Science  (E.) 


Second  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 


Tenth  Grade. 


Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 


Eleventh  Grade. 

Rhetoric. 

Geometry 

Civics. 

Twelfth  Grade. 


English  Literature. 

English  History. 

Physics  (E.) 

Political  Economy  (E.) 

Psychology  (E.) 

Latin  (E.) 

Moral  Science  (E.) 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

— Ninth  Year — 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

English.  English. 
Algebra.  Algebra. 

(Spelling  and  Commercial  Arith.)  (Spelling  and  Commercial  Arith.) 
Physiography.  Physiography. 
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— Tenth  Year — 

Algebra.  English. 

English.  Bookkeeping. 

Commercial  Law.  Plane  Geometry. 

Medieval  History.  Medieval  History. 

— Eleventh  Year — 

Rhetoric.  American  Literature. 

Plane  Geometry.  Commercial  Geography. 

Civics.  Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English.  Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 

—Twelfth  Year- 
Physics.  Elective. 
Typewriting.      '  Elective. 
U.  S.  History.  U.  S.  History. 
Political  Economy.  Political  Economy. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY   IN  PIANO. 

Grade  I. 

Studies  from  Beyer's  Instruction  Book;  Gurlitt  Studies,  op.  130;  Koh- 
ler's  Practical  Piano  Method;  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies,  I;  National  Graded  Course,  I;  Tappers'  Graded  Course,  I; 
Schmitt  Technical  Exercises ;  Pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

Grade  II. 

Studies  from  Czerny,  op.  261 ;  Gurlitt,  op,  130 ;  Loeschhorn,  op.  65,  Bk. 
1 ;  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Studies  II ;  National  Graded  Course  II ; 
Bellairs'  Technical  Exercises;  Schmitt's  Technical  Exercises;  Pieces  suit- 
able to  this  grade. 

Grade  III. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  100  and  op.  29;  Berens,  op.  61,  Bk.  I;- 
Brauer,  op.  15 ;  Czerny,  op.  261  and  op.  821 ;  Duvernoy,  op.  120 ;  Krause, 
op.  2;  Loeschhorn,  op.  65,  Bk.  II;  Mathews'  Grade  III;  National  Graded 
Course,  III;  W.  G.  Smith.  Studies,  op.  60,  Bk.  I;  Bellair's  Technical 
Studies;  Mason  Touch  and  Tecnic;  Plaidy  Exercises;  Staff  Notation; 
Hymns;  Accompaniments;  Pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

Grade  IV. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  100,  29  and  32;  Berens,  op,  61,  Bk.  II; 
Czerny,  op.  738  and  849;  Heller,  op.  47;  Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Bk.  I; 
Mathews',  IV;  National  Graded  Course,  IV;  Smith,  op.  60;  Exercises 
from  Czerny,  op.  802;  Herz,  Hoffman,  Mason,  Plaidy  and  others;  Hymns 
and  Accompaniments;  Harmony;  Music  History. 
3 
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Grade  V. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  32;  Cramer;  Czerny,  op.  299,  I;  Heller,  op. 
46;  Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Bk.  II;  Low  Octave  studies;  Matthews/  Grade 
V;  Technical  Exercises  from  Czerny,  op.  802;  Kullak;  Tausig;  Hymns; 
Accompaniment  Work;  Pipe  Organ;  Normal  Work;  Harmony.' 

Grade  VI. 

Studies  from  Mathews',  VI,  Cramer,  Czerny,  Mason,  Kullak,  etc. 
Pieces  from  best  composers.   Normal  work. 


Grade  VII. 

Mathews',  Grade  VII.  Selected  studies  from  Bach,  Clementi,  Czerny, 
Cramer.    Advanced  technic.    Pieces  from  best  composers. 

Grade  VIII. 

Mathews',  Grade  VIII.  Selected  studies  from  Czerny,  Chopin,  Mos- 
cheles,  etc.,  and  composition  from  best  composers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GRACE  A.  BROWN, 
Director  Piano  and  Voice  Departments. 


MUSIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE. 


Ninth  Grade. 


Musical. 
Chorus. 

Voice  Culture  (elect. 
Piano. 
Harmony. 
Orchestra  (elect.) 

Chorus. 

Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (adv.) 
Orchestra. 


Industrial. 
Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tenth  Grade. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Eleventh  Grade. 


Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 

Pipe  Organ  (elect.) 
Counterpoint. 
Musical  History. 


Orchestra. 
Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 
Pipe  Organ. 
Musical  History. 


Twelfth  Grade. 


Orchestra. 
Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 
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Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  word  sign. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in 
music  written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  infor- 
mation, consult  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  206  Great  Portland  St.,  London  W.,  England. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
GRADE  hi. 

Oral  work  in  geography. 

1.    Form  of  earth,  points  of  the  compass. 

General  outline  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

Occupations  of  the  people. 

Elementary  geographical  ideas  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson  where  feasible.  (For  illustration,  see  Baldwin  III,  page 
18;  river,  pool,  bank,  meadow.) 

The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  used  for  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary geographical  ideas,  such  as  ocean,  island,  caves,  tides,  etc. 

Observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

1.  Rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

2.  Sun  at  noon ;  its  direction  and  position  at  noon  compared  with 
morning  and  evening. 

Directions — Pointing  north,  south,  etc.  Boundaries  of  school  campus. 
Names  and  directions  of  the  neighboring  streets. 

Wind — Which  is  the  coldest  side  of  the  building  in  winter? 

Clouds — Elementary  lessons.  Light  and  dark  clouds.  Clouds  and 
rain.   Uses  of  rain. 

Seasons— Frost  and  heat.  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  Trees  and 
the  seasons.    Animals  and  the  seasons. 

Development  of  geographical  ideas — Coasting  down  hill.  Streets  and 
roads.  Street  cars.  Railroads  and  their  use.  Boats.  Sail  boats  and 
steamers. 

City  and  country — Fields,  meadows,  woods,  wheat,  corn  and  cotton; 
sugar  (cane  and  beet),  where  it  grows. 

Man  and  his  ivork. 

Materials  used  in  building  our  houses,  and  where  they  come  from.  Ma- 
terials used  for  food  and  where  they  come  from.  Materials  used  for 
clothing. 

Fuel. 

Occupations — Who  builds  our  houses?  Who  prepares  our  food,  our 
clothes,  etc.?  The  farmer:  sowing  and  reaping.  The  flour  mill.  The 
dairy.  The  shoemaker's  shop.  The  carpenter  shop.  The  warehouse, 
etc. 
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GRADE  IV. 

Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography  to  page  77. 
The  earth — Surface,  size,  material. 

The  air,  forms  of  land,  of  water,  moisture,  and  drainage. 

Daily  motion  of  earth,  day  and  night,  yearly  motion,  zones,  altitude, 
plant  life,  animal,  man,  continents  and  countries,  civilization,  business, 
government  maps,  the  western  continent,  Atlantic  ocean,  western  part  of 
eastern  continent,  Indian  ocean,  Asia  and  Australia,  Pacific  ocean,  north 
polar  region,  south  polar  region,  hemispheres,  North  America,  and 
United  States. 

grade  v. 

Rand-McNally's  Elementary  Geography,  complete. 
Review  United  States — Industries,  commerce. 
New  England  States. 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Southern  States — Eastern  division,  western  division. 
Central  States. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  northern  division,  Michigan. 

Pacific  States. 

Alaska. 

British  North  America. 
Mexico. 

Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceana. 

GRADE  VI. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography  to  page  94. 

GRADE  VII. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography,  completed. 
Review,  Michigan. 


ARITHMETIC. 

GRADES   I   AND  II. 

Work  as  outlined  in  State  Manual  and  course  of  study. 

GRADE  III. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  to  page  129. 

GRADE  IV. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  completed. 

grade  v. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  to  page  150. 
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GRADE  VI. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  completed. 

GRADE  VII. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  to  page  149. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  completed. 
Dubbs'  Mental  Arithmetic. 


ENGLISH. 

In  the  grades,  including  the  fifth,  memory  gems  are  made  use  of  ex- 
tensively, for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  memory  and  as  the  pupil 
advances  making  him  familiar  with  the  ordinary  letter  and  business 
forms,  and  also  the  best  English. 

GRADE  VI. 

Steps  in  English,  Vol.  I.  Used  more  as  a  reference  book  than  as  a 
text. 

GRADE  VII. 

Grammar — Steps  in  English,  Vol.  II. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Grammar — Whitney  and  Lock  wood. 


READING. 

GRADE  I. 

Braille. 

Exercises — Manual  prepared  by  school.  Characters  most  nearly 
alike  and  most  easily  made.  Combination  of  words  and  groups  of 
words.    Ten  weeks. 

B. — Baldwin,  1st  Reader. 

S.— Cyr. 

GRADE  II. 

Reviews. 

Baldwin,  2d  Reader. 
Cyr. 

Lights  to  Literature. 

GRADE  III. 

Review — Two  weeks. 
Signs — eight  weeks. 
Baldwin,  3d  Reader. 
Selected  Poems — Cyr.- 
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GRADE  IV. 

Baldwin  IV. 
Cyr. 

GRADE  V. 

R. — Baldwin,  V. 
S. — Harper's. 


SPELLING. 

The  basis  of  the  work  in  spelling  is  Quincey's  Word  List.  A  series  of 
graded  and  well  selected  exercises  for  the  grades. 

Much  attention  should  be  and  is  paid  to  this  very  important  work  in 
the  school,  and  the  above  referred  to  lists  are  supplemented  by  words 
from  the  reading  lessons  and  from  all  other  available  sources. 

WRITING. 

Writing  in  Braille  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
taught  in  this  school.  By  means  of  it  students  whose  situation  might 
seem  so  helpless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  person  are  enabled 
to  communicate  with  one  another  with  an  ease  truly  amazing. 

The  work  leads  rapidly  and  easily  to  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in 
which  our  pupils  become  very  fairly  proficient. 


I\  S.  HISTORY. 

GRADE  VIII. 

John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 


ALGEBRA. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Wentwortlrs  Higher.  Addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division  of  Polynominals. 

Second  semester — Factoring,  fractions,  simple  equations. 

GRADE  X. 

First  semester — Fractional  equations,  involution,  evolution,  simul- 
taneous equations. 

Second  semester — Ratio  and  proportion,  quadratics. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

GRADE  XII. 

First  semester — Montgomery's  leading  facts  of  English  history. 

Through  the  Tudor  period. 

Second  semester — Complete  the  text. 

References :     Lamed,  Ransome. 

LATIN. 

GRADE  XI. 

Pearson's  text. 

The  year  is  given  to  the  essentials  and  to  preparation  for  advanced 
work. 

GRADE  XII. 

Caesar — Allen  and  Greenough,  four  books. 


PHYSIOLOGY— SCIENCE. 

GRADE  IX. 

Physiology — Martin's  Human  body;  20  weeks. 
Phys.  Geog. — Davis'  text;  20  weeks. 

Physics — Laboratory  work  obviously  practically  impossible. 
Text — Carhart  and  Chute. 

Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  heats,  electricity,  sound,  dynamics. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  attempt  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  such  physical  facts  as  may  come  within  their  reach. 


HISTORY— GENERAL. 

GRADE  IX. 

Second  semester — Meyer's  Gen.  Hist.    Through  Grecian  history. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Through  the  Crusades. 
Second  semester — Complete  the  text. 


GEOMETRY. 

GRADE  XI. 

First  semester — Wentworth's  text,  books  I  and  II. 
Second  semester — Books  III,  IV,  and  V. 
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ENGLISH. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Whittier.  Biography  prepared 
by  class.  "Among  the  Hills,"  " Snow-Bound,"  and  other  poems  studied. 
Notes  on  style  with  special  attention  given  to  elements  of  style,  vocabu- 
lary, diction,  sentence  structure,  figures,  etc. 

Life  of  Shakespeare.    Notes  on  technique  of  drama. 

Critical  study  of  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

Second  semester — Systematic  study  of  Longfellow.  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  studied. 

Composition  work,  including  character  sketches  correlated  with  poem 
study. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Lowell.  "The  Present  Crisis," 
"Indian  Summer  Reverie,"  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfall,"  "Columbus,"  criti- 
cally studied.    Notes  on  different  kinds  of  poetry,  scansion,  etc. 

Second  semester — Life  of  Tennyson.  Four  selections  from  "Idylls  of 
the  King,"— "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Guinevere," 
and  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  critically  studied. 

"In  Memoriam"  studied  in  regard  to  development  of  author's  views. 

GRADE  XI. 

First  semester — American  literature.  Text  book,  Brander  Mathews' 
"Introduction  to  American  Literature." 

Illustrative  works  of  each  author  read  in  class. 
Criticisms  of  authors  given  from  other  texts. 
Note  book  required. 

During  this  year  pupils  will  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals,  one 
oration. 

Second  semester — Rhetoric.  Text  book,  "Outlines  of  Rhetoric,"  Ge- 
nung.  Composition  work  from  Scott  and  Denny  correlated  with  regular 
text  book  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

English  Literature.  Text  book,  "Introduction  to  English  Literature," 
Painter.  Literature  previous  to  Chaucer  studied  from  notes  from  Hal- 
leck's  "History  of  English  Literature." 

During  this  year  pupils  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals  and  com- 
mencement, two  orations. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

GRADE  XI. 


Text — Thorpe,  King. 

After  a  proportional  length  of  time  on  national  government,  especial 
attention  is  given  to  state  and  local  government. 
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Political  Economy,  Psychology,  and  Moral  Science  are  elective  in  the 
XII  grade,  each  occupying  one  semester. 

The  texts  used  are  "Political  Economy,"  Walker;  "Psychology,"  Put- 
nam; "Moral  Science,"  Fairchild. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

PRIMARY  CLASS. 

1.  Scale  by  note  as  a  melody. 

2.  To  connect  each  tone  of  the  scale  with  the  scale  name  when  called 
for. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  order  of  the  tones  is  fixed,  and  the  children's  voices 
follow  closely  the  scale  names  when  called  for  move  to  scale  (2).  Sing 
do,  re;  hold  re;  change  e  to  o  and  then  o  to  do,  still  holding  the  same 
pitch.    This  gives  do  of  the  new  scale. 

4.  Sing  the  new  scale  as  the  first  was  sung,  and  when  familiar  pass 
to  No.  3.  Sing  do,  re,  mi ;  hold  mi ;  change  e  to  o  and  o  to  do,  holding 
the  same  pitch.  This  gives  do  of  the  new  scale.  As  soon  as  this  becomes 
familiar,  pass  to  next,  and  so  continue  till  all  have  been  sung  and  the 
children  have  gained:  (1)  the  power  to  sing  the  scale  freely  up  and 
down  the  staff;  (2)  the  ability  to  hold  the  tone  and  change  the  syllable; 
(3)  the  knowledge  that  the  scale  may  begin  on  any  staff  degree,  and 
that  the  tones  follow  in  the  same  order  and  relation  from  do,  wherever 
placed. 

At  the  completion  of  the  four  years  spent  in  the  primary  class,  the 
following  ideas  are  developed  according  to  the  charts  of  the  Natural 
Music  System,  bar,  measure,  pulse,  accent,  note  values,  rest  values,  meter 
signatures,  hold  repeat  marks,  two  part  work,  primary  and  secondary 
accent,  the  effect  of  la  in  the  scale,  key  signatures,  evenly  and  unevenly 
divided  beat,  syncopation  sharps  4,  1,  5,  6,  and  flat  7,  staccato  effect,  La 
scale,  and  the  augmented  second,  indicating  harmonic  minor. 

INTERMEDIATE  CLASS. 

Major,  normal,  and  harmonic  scales  compared. 
Melodic  minor  indicated  by  flat  three. 

Change  of  key  by  chromatic  melodic  minor,  built  on  major  by  means 
of  chromatic. 

Syncopation  more  fully  developed. 
Complete  chromatic  scale. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind :  / 
Gentlemen — The  period  just  closing,  marks  one  of  great  importance 
to  this  school. 

Badly  impeded  because  of  insufficient  room,  it  has  nevertheless 
caught  inspiration  because  of  what  the  very  near  future  promises.  The 
new  building,  for  which  all  have  so  long  hoped,  has  at  last  become  a 
reality,  and  we  are  realizing  that  at  the  beginning  of  another  school 
year,  we  will  be  occupying  a  magnificent  new  building  equipped  for 
hand  training  as  well  as  along  literary  and  musical  lines. 

I  am  considering  myself  fortunate  because  of  the  fact  that  although 
beset  by  numerous  and  arduous  duties,  I  have  managed  to  so  arrange 
my  time  as  to  be  able  to  take  daily  charge  of  some  class  work,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  and  also  of  great  benefit  to  me,  in  the  executive 
work  of  the  school. 

T  am  greatly  impressed  by  the  need  of  Manual  Training  and  of  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  training  in  that  direction,  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time  with  the  literary  work. 

The  great  work  of  the  teacher  in  this  or  any  other  school  is,  after 
all,  that  of  the  missionary,  and  the  most  effective  and  valuable  citizen, 
is  the  one  whose  head,  heart,  and  hand  have  been  educated  together. 

Our  course  of  study  has  been  widened  to  include  Latin,  German,  and 
Solid  Geometry,  thus  making  it  the  equivalent  of  any  High  School 
Course,  with  the  possible  exception  of  laboratory  practice,  and  I  am 
very  glad  because  of  the  contemplated  fitting  of  the  laboratory  in  the 
new  building.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  except  in  isolated  cases, 
good  work  can  be  done  in  that  department. 

The  Commercial  Course  adopted  as  part  of  our  curriculum  will,  I 
believe  when  throughly  in  operation,  prove  a  great  boon  to  many  of 
our  students. 

Patient  investigation  into  the  almost  unexplored  field,  has  convinced 
me  that  very  many  more  avenues  of  employment  may  be  successfully 
and  profitably  pursuefl  by  blind  men  and  women  that  one  would  at 
first  suppose,  and  for  that  reason,  I  am  asking  your  assistance  in  the 
working  out  of  such  practical  problems  of  life,  in  the  experimental 
room  which  is  to  be  fitted  up. 

I  am  especially  desirous  of  experimenting  in  the  out  of  door  occu- 
pations, such  as  poultry  raising,  gardening,  horticulture,  etc.,  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  school  has  suffered  very  little  from  sickness,  the  utmost  vigilance 
being  exerted  in  sanitary  and  other  directions  tending  to  secure  good 
health. 

The  work  in  all  departments  is  being  done  in  a  thorough  and  pains- 
taking manner.  The  members  of  the  teaching  force  are,  I  believe  as 
well  equipped  as  any  similar  faculty  in  the  State. 
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On  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  the  other  officers  of  the  School,  I  thank 
you  for  jour  cordial  and  earnest  support  and  for  jour  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  School. 

Yerv  respectfully, 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

To  SuftL  Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  literary  and  printing  depart- 
ments for  the  period  ending  June  1910.. 

In  the  grades,  the  literary  work  done  bj  the  pupils  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  work  done  bj  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  same 
text  books  are  used,  and  the  same  amount  of  work  is  covered. 

When  the  pupil  enters  the  high  school,  he  may  either  take  up  the 
regular  high  school  course;  or  the  commercial  course,  which  has  been 
adopted  during  the  last  year.  This  course  outlined  in  full,  maj  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

A  pupil  is  required  to  carrj  three  literarj  subjects  together  with 
music,  broomshop  work  for  boys,  and  sewing  for  girls.  The  high  school 
course  is  outlined  for  the  pupil,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senior  year 
when  he  maj  choose  his  electiye  from  the  following  subjects;  phjsics, 
political  economy,  psychology,  moral  science,  solid  geometry,  Latin, 
and  German.  Two  jears  of  Latin  or  German  are  offered  to  those  who 
desire  to  take  either  or  both. 

A  teacher  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  last  year  to 
teach  typewriting  and  commercial  work.  Typewriting  is  being  taught 
to  the  pupils  in  the  grades  as  well  as  the  pupils  in  the  high  school. 

The  sterotjping  is  done  bj  Mr.  F.  L.  Goodrich,  a  graduate  of  this 
school.  In  this  department  embossed  metal  plates  are  prepared.  The 
Braille  characters  are  stereotjped  on  thin  sheets  of  brass  which  are 
then  used  as  types. 

The  machine  on  which  these  plates  are  prepared  contains  six  points 
which  are  pressed  against  a  brass  plate;  and  these  points  are  con- 
trolled by  six  keys,  similar  to  the  keys  on  a  piano.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  piece  of  brass  are  six  holes  corresponding  to  the  six  points. 
After  the  keys,  controlling  the  points  that  are  wanted  to  make  a  letter 
or  sign,  are  pressed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  press  a  foot 
lever  to  make  the  impressions  on  the  brass  plate.  After  each  letter 
or  sign  the  plate  is  moved  along  like  the  carriage  of  a  typewriter.  Mr. 
Goodrich  has  a  seeing  person  read  to  him. 

A  new  stereotyping  machine  operated  by  a  motor  is  to  replace  the 
one  now  in  use.  This  will  allow  ih«  stereotyper  to  prepare  a  larger 
number  of  plates  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Using  the  present  machine, 
it  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to  prepare  one  plate  of  the  larger  size 
or  fifteen  minutes  for  one  of  the  smaller  size. 

Two  sizes  of  plates  are  used.    The  larger  size  (11  by  13%  inches)  is 
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used  for  text  books  above  the  second  and  third  grades.  The  smaller 
size  is  used  in  preparing  books  for  the  lower  grades  and  for  Braille 
music. 

We  have  on  hand  now,  13,421  embossed  brass  plates..  These  plates  are 
kept  at  the  school  and  new  books  are  struck  off  whenever  the}7  are 
needed.  A  large  number  of  books  are  printed  from  these  plates  for 
blind  people  and  other  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States. 

A  new  cylinder  motor  press  has  been  ordered  for  the  printing  depart- 
ment. This  machine  will  facilitate  the  work  of  this  department  very 
much.  A  teacher  wishing  an  article  or  book  for  literary  or  musical  work 
can  have  it  printed  for  them  at  short  notice,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  wait  for  some  time  as  is  necessary  with  the  press  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  The  press  that  has  been  ordered  is  very  simple  and  can  be  operated 
by  any  person  having  had  any  experience  with  machinery.  It  is  to  be 
a  duplicate  of  the  one  used  in  printing  the  Matilda  Ziegler  magazine. 

The  pupils  will  be  taught  to  bind  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  Braille  books  are  very  large  and  cumbersome.  The  larger  books 
are  12  by  13  inches  in  size  and  two  or  three  inches  thick.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  volumes  in  a  common  text  book.  Fiske's  United 
States  History  is  in  ?even  volumes,  where  only  one  volume  is  used  in 
ink  print. 

These  books  are  not  bound  the  same  as  other  books,  but  have  to  have 
fillers  put  in  the  back  where  they  are  bound  to  make  the  back  as  thick 
as  the  pages  are  with  the  raised  dots  on  them.  Thus  making  the  bind- 
ing of  books  printed  in  Braille  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  binding  of 
other  books. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WM.  A.  NEITHERCUT, 

Principal. 
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1870 

Murphy,  Melinda,  Galesburg. 

1872 

Eberhardt,  Jacob,  Musician,  Muskegon. 
Raisin,  Oscar,  broom-maker,  Flint. 

1878 

Annis,  Jerome,  Music  teacher,  Flint. 
*Baltzi,  Will,  .Jackson. 

Perry,  Ralph,  Wolverine  Rug  Co.,  Lansing. 
Pettibone,  Rose,  nee  Rose  Morgan,  Grand  Rapids. 
Snyder,  Phillip,  broom-maker,  Three  Rivers. 
*Toepler,  Phoebe,  Jackson. 
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1880 

*Balyea,  Lyda,  nee  Lyda  Stebbins.  Detroit. 

Button.  Anna,  Hillsdale. 

Dusenberry,  Jennie.  Saginaw. 

Garrison.  William,  druggist.  Wyandotte. 

Leland.  Ida.  nee  Ida  Keene.  Erie,  Pa. 

1881 

Bueknell.  Fred,  piano  tuner  and  salesman.  Howell. 
Copeland.  Mary.  Flint. 
Cox,  Henry.  Grand  Rapids. 
Pettibone,  Dexter  S..  Grand  Rapids. 
*Reed.  Jennie.  Port  Huron. 

1882 

Burr.  May  Button.  Washington. 
McKay.  John,  concert  work,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
McKay.  Mary,  concert  work.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Wilson.  Edward,  music  store,  Detroit. 

1888 

Cross.  Anna.  Ypsilanti. 

1889 

Perry.  Margaret,  nee  Margaret  Goggins.  Lansing. 

1891 

Barkow,  Tena.  Williamston. 

Dean.  George,  piano  tuner.  Detroit. 

Ferton.  Mary,  teacher  in  Catholic  Orphan  Inst..  New  York  City. 
Hahn,  Frank.  Lake  Linden. 
*Weyman.  Gertrude.  Mt.  Clemens. 

1892 

Bowen.  James,  broom-maker.  Saginaw. 
Green.  Charles,  piano  tuner.  Detroit. 

1896 

Phillips,  Retta,  nee  Retta  Knight.  Battle  Creek. 
Playter.  Cora.  Employment  Institution.  Saginaw. 

1899 

Dester.  Maud.  Employment  Institution.  Saginaw. 
Horstman,  Lewis,  farmer,  Dowagiac. 
Waite.  Elsie,  nee  Elsie  Jensen.  Holt. 
Wilson.  Clara,  teacher.  Clifford. 

1900 

Coleman.  Emily,  nee  Emily  Stevens,  Paw  Paw. 


♦Deceased. 
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1901 

Chase,  Lew,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Coloma. 
Kaiser,  James,  squab  industry.  .Tonesville. 
Klink,  George,  piano  tuner.  Valley  Center. 
Roberts.  Xevison,  editor,  Collegeview,  Xeb. 

1902 

Austin,  Eva,  Employment  Institution,  Saginaw. 

Broker.  William,  music  store,  Imlay  City. 

•Crane,  Edith,  Cass  City. 

De  Radcliffe,  Clarence,  Detroit. 

Gauthier,  Grace,  music  teacher,  Albion. 

Pittinger,  Claud,  tuner  in  piano  factory.  Xew  York  City. 

Playter,  Grace,  Kent  City. 

Roberts,  Edna,  nee  Edna  Hunter,  Collegeview,  Xeb. 
Wood.  Bertha,  teacher  of  piano,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  Lan- 
sing. 

1903 

Edmonds.  Alma,  chair  caning,  Lansing. 
Peach,  Ida,  hospital,  Ann  Arbor. 

1901 

Eisen,  Laura,  Employment  Institution,  Saginaw. 
Herzog,  Mary,  Ann  Arbor. 

Jeffrey,  Walter  soloist  (Bijou  Theatre),  Calumet. 
Robertson,  Guy,  university  student,  Ann  Arbor. 
Schmidt,  Luella,  nee  Luella  Thayer,  Xorthville. 
Spencer,  James,  broom-maker,  Saginaw. 

1905 

Brough,  Bertha.  Xunica. 
Cullman,  May,  Traverse  City. 

Goodrich,  Frank,  stereotyper,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing. 

Goodrich,  Clifford,  .piano  tuner,  Salem.  Ohio. 

McVey,  Henry,  Lemon.  South  Dakota. 

Payne,  Ross,  piano  tuner,  Owosso. 

Preston,  Xettie,  Employment  Institution,  Saginaw. 

1906 

Rowe.  Charlotte,  Brown  City. 

Trepanier.  Aldrick.  piano  tuner.  Iron  Mountain. 

1907 

Batcheller,  Hubert,  piano  tuner,  Detroit. 
Kilbourne,  Chas.,  gas  fitter,  Lansing. 
Hess.  Warren,  book  store,  Lansing. 
Lam  ere.  William,  Laurium. 
Minard,  Cecil,  Marlette. 
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1908 

Ahlich,  Theodore,  Norway. 
Cottle,  Decora,  student,  M.  A.  C,  Lansing. 
Kodger,  Florence,  office  work  and  tutor,  Detroit. 
Peterson,  Edgar,  post  graduate  work,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing. 

Ziegler,  Elizabeth,  student,  county  normal,  Midland. 

1909. 

Eva  Koppin,  Detroit. 

1910. 

Katherine  Lasser,  Lansing. 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Holmes  and  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind: 
Dear  Sirs — In  my  previous  reports,  touching  upon  the  two  depart- 
ments submitted  to  my  charge,  I  have  confined  my  report  to  such  accom- 
plishments as  has  been  perfected  through,  those  students  that  make  up 
the  two  departments,  namely,  the  Orchestral  Department  and  the  Tun- 
ing Department.  It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  however,  that  in  the 
foregoing  report  I  touch  more  clearly  upon  the  treatise  of  the  subjects, 
and  its  presentation  to  the  student  in  the  course  of  instruction.  I  will 
state  at  the  outset  that  the  mode  of  presentation  differs  in  no  sense  from 
the  usual  rule  as  applied  to  the  sightless.  Particularly,  the  art  of  piano- 
forte tuning.  The  subject  matter  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  and  to  the  inborn  genius  along  the  mechanical  Iidc 
rather  than  the  written  page.  More  or  less  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Piano-forte  Tuning,  involving  the  two  sides  of  the  question, — 
the  tuneful  and  the  mechanical — but  it  is  obvious  that  the  art  is  more 
clearly  demonstrated  between  the  instructor  and  the  pupil  rather  than 
to  trust  altogether  to  the  printed  side  of  the  question ;  though  much  may 
be  gained  by  the  latter  as  an  adjunct.  It  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  all, 
that  to  become  a  tuner  one  needs  an  aptitude  in  both  directions.  Often 
a  student  may  be  fairly  gifted  in  one  and  be  totally  lacking  in  the  other. 
It  is  fortunate  if  the  student  is  endowed  with  somewhat  of  either.  Those 
having  the  gift  of  "Absolute  Pitch"  are  the  ones  whose  success  may  be 
fairly  assured;  though  this  gift  is  in  many  instances  quite  absent,  yet  it 
is  not  counted  as  a  primary  necessity ;  for  though  one  may  not  be  able  to 
designate  whether  a  sound  be  A,  B,  C,  or  any  of  the  diatonic  series  as  em- 
ployed in  the  musical  scale,  yet  it  is  quite  necessary  that  at  least  they 
should  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  designate  whether  two  tones  for  a  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth  .or  any  other  musical  interval,  for  this  phase  of  the 
matter  is  quite  indispensable.  Our  ripened  experience  also  proves  to 
us  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  begin  lessons  in  the  art  of  tuning  until  the 
student  has  reached  a  more  thoughtful  age  than  one  who  is  only  in  the 
early  grades  of  school  discipline.    Some  degree  of  thoughful  intelligence 
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also  is  a  primary  requisite,  for  it  is  a  profession  that  needs  the  strictest 
care  and  consideration.  It  can  hardly  be  classified  along  side  of  the  com- 
mon mechanical  lines.  The  tuner  is  dealing*  with  an  expensive  instru- 
ment, carefully  constructed,  and  one  which  is  easily  influenced  by  varied 
conditions  of  atmospheric  or  climatic  disturbances,  and  takes  but  little 
to  throw  them  out  of  commission.  In  lieu  of  the  fact  that  our  students 
are  engaged  in  so  many  necessary  studies  and  different  phases  of  such 
handicrafts  as  are  presented  in  our  school,  it  is  necessary  that  a  longer 
term  of  service  be  given  in  order  to  accomplish  the  profession  as  tuner. 
As  a  rule  hardly  more  than  forty  minutes  are  allotted  each  day  for  its 
practice.  Our  experience,  then,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  a  term  of  at 
least  three  years  is  not  too  long  within  which  to  prove  to  us  that  the 
student  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  a  well-equip- 
ped tuner.  Even  this  term  is  some  instances  is  necessarily  greatly  ex- 
tended. I  think  I  have  expressed  the  reason  for  such  extension,  all  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  natural  gift  or  the  absence  of  either.  Some  of 
our  students  we  are  early  able  to  judge  as  wholly  incompetent  to  even 
think  of  taking  up  the  matter.  A  few  are  able  to  reach  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency,  and  can  get  no  farther,  and  are  forced  to  drop  out  alto- 
gether. There  has  always  been  a  strong  desire  among  the  male  portion 
of  our  school  to  take  up  the  study  of  tuning,  for  it  presents  an  import- 
ant factor  in  their  chances  of  gaining  a  livelihood  that  they  are  all  able 
to  see.  We  are  prone  to  count  it  not  altogether  a  waste  of  time  in  the 
attempt  to  learn  the  tuning  art,  for  it  serves  as  a  means  of  mental  devel- 
opment if  nothing  more.  We  also  try  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
whose  purpose  to  study  the  art  of  tuning,  the  great  necessity  of  an  early 
development  in  some  one  of  the  three  chorus  classes,  where  the  spark  of 
musical  ability  is  first  fanned  into  flame.  Even  if  the  student  fails  to 
do  very  much  singing  lie  will  evince  some  important  phase  of  his  latent 
talent  if  he  has  any,  so  that  we  are  able  to  judge  correctly  whether  it 
is  advisable  for  him  to  attempt  the  study  of  tuning. 

At  this  juncture  I  will  give  in  brief  some  phases  of  the  instruction  as 
presented  to  the  beginner.  He  is  conducted  to  the  open  piano,  where 
his  hands  can  pass  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  strings  and  such  por- 
tions as  appear  also  in  the  construction  on  the  surface,  but  particularly 
do  we  point  out  first,  the  method  of  suspending  a  single  string  across 
the  two  bridges,  necessary  for  any  vibrating  string.  The  student  passes 
his  hand  slowly  along  the  entire' course  of  the  string,  from  the  tuning* 
pin,  across  the  two  "points  of  rest,"  to  the  hitch-pin  at  the  other  ex- 
treme; noting  in  its  passage  the  offered  resistance  at  the  tuning-pin  end 
— a  feature  most  important  as  a  holding  power  to  maintain  the  appoint- 
ed tone— and  so,  after  some  consideration  of  that  phase,  he  is  shown 

the  instrument  designated  as   the   tuning-hammer — a   wrench  He  is 

taught  to  place  it  in  a  proper  position  upon  the  tuning-pin  so  as  to  get 
the  best  advantage  in  giving  tension  to  the  string.  His  ear  is  on  the 
alert  to  catch  the  varied  shades  of  pitch  as  lie  slackens  or  increases  the 
tension,  till  after  some  time  he  is  able  to  settle  the  pitch  upon  the  de- 
sired spot.  This  single  feature  of  tuning  carries  with  it  no  small  degree 
of  practice,  for  it  involves  considerable  of  his  aptitude  along  the  mechan- 
ical line  as  well,  which  requires  even  months  of  hard  drill  in  its  accom- 
plishment. The  nature  of  the  construction  of  the  piano  is  such  that  it 
is  necessary  first  of  all  to  teach  the  student  the  art  of  establishing  a  good 
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unison,  for  all  pianos  have  from  one  to  three  strings  to  each  key,  and  all 
such  keys  as  have  either  the  two  or  the  three,  are  necessary  to  be  made 
to  soiind  as  one.  This  again  is  very  difficult  for  some  to  acquire.  Then 
the  octave  interval  is  next  practiced  until  the  entire  scope  of  the  in- 
strument is  accomplished  along  this  line  as  is  the  unison  practice.  At 
this  point  Ave  enter  upon  the  most  essential  or  vital  part  of  tuning,  where 
the  powers  of  the  ear's  capability  to  catch  the  true  sounds,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  proper  relation  of  one  tone  of  the  series  with  another.  This 
is  termed,  the  temperament. — ''Setting  in  order" — Twelve1  different  tones 
are  thus  chosen  in  the  middle  register,  representing  all  the  rest  of  the 
entire  scope  of  the  instrument,  seven  and  one-fourth  octaves.  Four  of 
the  most  important  musical  intervals  are  chosen  as  a  means  to  establish 
this  relationship;  namely,  the  major  third  and  major  sixth,  the  perfect 
fourth  and  perfect  fifth.  Each  of  the  above  are  singly  employed,  that 
they  may  first  become  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  each.  First, 
the  fifth,  bringing  it  to  its  most  perfect  position  without  any  pulsation 
being  apparent.  Then  the  fourth  in  like  manner,  alternating  them  until 
all  the  twelve  tones  are  thus  treated.  The  student  will  find  on  a  careful 
inspection  that  to  tune  in  this  manner,  that  the  twelfth  tone  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  first,  or  prime  tone.  This  is  so  done  that  the 
student  may  discover  what  is  technically  termed,  "the  wolf,"  which  is 
the  natural  discordant  element  that  pervades  the  twelve  tones  mentioned 
above.  The  next  step  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  of  elasticity 
which  the  fourth  and  fifth  is  naturally  given,  by  extending  the  fourth, 
and  contracting  the  fifth  to  their  limit,  and  yet  without  perceptable 
pulsation.  The  next  step  is  the  introduction  of  a  certain  necessary  pul- 
sation that  is  an  important  element  in  the  character  of  the  third  and 
sixth  intervals'.  The  exercise  of  these  several  functions  will,  if  carried 
out  correctly,  present  a  true  and  musical  relation  of  the  chosen  twelve.— 
No  Judas  being  apparent. — The  next  step  is  to  set  the  remainder  of  the 
instrument  in  perfect  accord  with  the  pattern  thus  gained.  Other  feat- 
ures of  the  tuning  act  I  shall  not  touch  upon,  as  space  will  not  permit; 
but  I  feel  assured  that  the  reader  will  settle  in  his  mind  that  convic- 
tion most  necessary  to  warrant  him  in  the  belief  that  tuning  is  no  sec- 
ondary matter;  but  requires  much  labor  and  no  end  of  patience;  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  state  that  all  our  pupils  who  venture  upon  the  study  are 
universal  in  its  attachment,  and  seem  willing  to  make  the  needed  sacri- 
fice. Thus  far  I  have  mentioned  only  the  musical  side,  though  to  some 
extent  the  mechanical  powers  are  brought  into  use  through  the  simple 
act  of  properly  using  the  tuning  hammer,  for  much  defends  on  that,  and 
is  altogether  prompted  by  the  ear. 

The  more  difficult  part  now  presents  itself  along  the  line  of  exercising 
their  mechanical  skill,  the  art  of  stringing,  or  repairing  a  broken  string, 
or  putting  a  new  one  in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  This  process  to  some 
of  our  pupils  is  easily  acquired,  while  with  others  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  having  no  natural  mechani- 
cal turn.  I  have  at  present  one  young  man  who  lias  worked  hard  for 
weeks  to  acquire  the  simple  feature  of  coiling  a  steel  string  around  a 
tuning-pin,  and  thus  far  with  no  good  results.  After  the  stringing  comes 
the  simpler  phases  of  regulating  an  action.  The  Department  is  favored 
with  a  few  models,  showing  the  active  principal  of  a  piano  key  with 
all  its  required  functions  as  when  in  action.    They  are  able  to  pass  their 
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hands  carefully  over  the  model  so  as  to  acquire  aud  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  relations  of  the  integral  parts  of  an  action.  After  acquiring 
some  degree  in  understanding  they  are  taught  to  apply  the  varied  tools 
necessary  to  regulate  this  or  that  particular  part  until  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  is  acquired.  We  endeavor  to  have  the  student  see  the  whole 
action  with  their  mental  vision,  mapping  out  the  varied  parts  in  their 
minds,  so  that  they  are  able  to  apply  a  tool  as  a  means  of  correction 
when,  needed.  We  find  in  some  instances  a  total  absence  of  such  a 
power,  and  hence  more  labor  and  hard  study  is  necessary  to  acquire  it, 
if  indeed  they  acquire  it  at  all.  We  are  well  stocked  with  such  needed 
supplies  to  be  used  in  replacing  any  broken  member,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, we  require  the  student  to  do  the  repair  that  they  may  gain  quite 
a  little  degree  of  proficiency  before  they  go  out  from  our  watchful  care 
into  the  world  where  they  are  expected  to  rest  on  their  own  responsibil- 
ity. The  tuning  department  was  opened  in  this  school  in  the  early  part 
of  1886  under  my  personal  direction,  and  since  its  organization  we  have 
enabled  upwards  of  fifty  young  men  to  become  self-supporting  with  the 
aid  of  their  tuning.  Some  holding  responsible  positions  either  in  factor- 
ies or  in  the  ware-room,  while  many  have  established  a  circuit,  over 
which  they  visit  at  stated  periods,  netting  a  good  income.  The  present 
class  of  students  under  the  study  of  tuning,  numbers  eleven.  Some  of 
which  are  giving  good  promise,  while  others  are  in  the  state  of  under 
trial. 

THE  ORCHESTRAL  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  this  department  has  been  in  progress,  and 
has  done  very  creditable  work.  The  orchestral  timbre  is,  the  family  of 
string  instruments,  clarinets,  cornets,  alto  horn  and  the  piano.  The 
present  membership  is  fifteen.  Here  they  acquire  a  degree  of  harmonic 
construction,  and  the  relation  between  the  different  instruments,  and 
also  registration,  or  the  proper  intermingling  of  one  instrument  with 
another.  We  are  favored  almost  daily  with  visitors  who  are  sure  to 
visit  us  while  the  orchestral  rehearsal  is  on.  In  this  way  our  school  is 
advertised,  for  visitors  go  away  with  a  favorable  impression.  Occasion- 
ally Ave  are  invited  to  supply  music  at  some  social  function  outside  the 
school.  These  are  always  enjoyable  occasions,  and  the  boys  enter  into 
it  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  pride,  and  are  proud  of  their  orchestra. 
Much  time  is  also  spent  in  the  necessary  preparation  to  become  a  member 
Of  the  orchestra.  A  lasting  benefit  is  acquired  by  the  personal  study  of 
these  instruments,  particularly  the  violin.  The  usual  text  books  for  the 
violin  are  used  as  among  the  sighted,  save  that  they  are  in  embossed 
type,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  read  his  own  lessons,  after  they 
have  acquired  the  usual  power  of  reading  notes.  The  question  is  fre- 
quently asked,  "How  do  the  blind  learn  music?"  The  process  of  in- 
struction does  not  materially  differ  from  the  usual  course  as  pursued 
among  the  sighted,  save  that  of  course  Ave  are  required  to  memorize  all 
music  we  play,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  discourage  all  playing  by  ear,  as 
is  too  often  a  disposition  to  do  among  the  blind.  Our  embossed  music 
is  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  and  choicest  of  music  from  the 
A,  B,  C,  to  the  classical,  and  of  a  Avide  range.  Not  confined  to  the  piano- 
forte, but  covers  a  large  range  for  various  instruments  and  for  the  voice. 
Our  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  the  art  of  musical  forms,  and  the 
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science  of  harmony,  and  musical  history.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  students  possess  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  great  and 
lasting  benefits  the  State  of  Michigan  is  furnishing  them,  and  it  only 
remains  for  them  to  accept  the  situation  and  make  the  most  of  their  op- 
portunities. This  will  insure  a  larger  per  cent  of  self-supporters  who 
have  filled  their  required  period  of  study  with  us.  We  are  a  growing 
school,  and  as  time  advances,  our  needs  proportionately  increase;  all 
of  which  Michigan  has  most  graciously  met,  feeling  that  her  confidence 
is  not  misconstrued.  With  increased  facilities  we  hope  to  accomplish 
far  greater  results. 

Most  earnestly  submitted, 

AARON  C.  BLAKESLEE. 

Nov.  10th.  190S. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Experience  proyes  that  blind  people  can  be  trained  to  become  good 
musicians  and  eminently  successful  as  teachers,  organists,  pianists,  vio- 
linists  and  tuners.  As  many  of  our  students  make  use  of  their  musical 
education  in  earning  a  livelihood,  we  aim  to  make  their  work  in  music 
practical  and  comprehensive,  so  they  may  feel'  fully  equipped  for  their 
work  after  leaving  school.  That  the  public  may  have  confidence  in 
blind  teachers,  tuners,  etc.,  it  is  best  from  a  business  standpoint  to  urge 
our  pupils  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  From  a  mental  and  moral 
standpoint,  also,  it  is  best  to  maintain  this  high  standard. 

All  children  upon  entering  school  are  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Chorus 
Class.  It  depends  upon  the  mental  and  physical  standing  of  the  child 
about  when  he  can  be  promoted  from  this  beginning  class  or  when  he 
can  take  piano  lessons. 

BRAILLE  NOTATION. 

Every  pupil  who  has  become  independent  in  the  reading  of  the  literary 
Braille  of  the  third  grade  may  enter  the  class  in  Braille  Musical  Notation, 
which  is  directly  preparatory  to  the  regular  piano  course  of  study.  If 
the  pupils  work  in. this  class  is  satisfactory,  he  is  given  private  individ- 
ual instruction  on  the  piano.  He  may  then  continue  his  lessons  through- 
out his  stay  in  the  School  provided  he  shows  sufficient  energy  and 
ability  to  do  the  work  required  in  the  piano  department. 

After  a  good  general  foundation  has  been  laid  through  the  work  in 
the  Primary  Chorus  Class,  the  Braille  Notation  Class,  and  some  individ 
ual  instruction  at  the  piano,  a  pupil  is  ready  to  take  up  additional  work 
in  music,  such  as  violin  or  other  orchestral  instrument,  tuning  or  voice, 
if  his  talent  leads  in  those  directions. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  music  department:  Piano, 
pipe  organ,  voice  culture,  violin,  'cello,  cornet,  and  all  orchestral  instru- 
ments, reed  organ,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  harmony,  and  history  of 
music  with  the  following  special  advantages :  Chorus  classes  for  all 
pupils,  orchestra  for  those  studying  orchestral  instruments,  staff  nota- 
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tion  class  with  special  apparatus,  and  normal  work  for  those  preparing 
to  teach. 

PIANO. 

The  detailed  course  of  study  for  piano  will  be  found  on  a  following 
page.  Study  of  the  piano  is  the  backbone  to  all  work  in  music  and  some 
piano  work  should  precede  that  on  any  other  instrument,  or  the  voice, 
or  tuning.  Then  the  study  of  piano  should  continue  along  with  that  of 
any  other  line  of  music,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  there  is 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  discontinued. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Pupil  whose  talent  will  warrant  it,  and  who  have  reached  grade  V  of 
the  piano  course  may  have  individual  lessons  on  the  pipe  organ.  Our 
organ,  though  small,  is  sufficient  to  give  a  pupil  a  fair  knowledge  of 
organ  music,  and  prepare  him  for  holding  a  church  position. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

All  adult  pupils  who  have  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course 
should  take  at  least  one  year  of  individual  instruction  in  voice  culture, 
and  should  continue  it  longer  if  ability  warrants.  One  does  not  need 
to  be  a  solo  singer  to  be  benefitted  by  voice  culture.  To  one  who  is  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  some  musical  instrument,  some  knowledge  of  voice 
culture  is  a  means  of  broadening  the  education  and  of  deepening  the 
musical  sense.  In  our  new  High  School  Course  in  Music  either  voice 
culture  or  the  study  of  some  orchestral  instrument  is  required  of  one 
specializing  in  piano.  This  is  to  prevent  our  graduates  from  being  one- 
ideaed  musicians. 

HARMONY. 

We  have  a  two  years'  course  in  harmony,  using  Homer  Norris'  ''Prac- 
tical Harmony,"  published  in  Braille  at  Perkins'  Institution,  Boston. 
All  pupils  having  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course  are  required  to 
take  the  work  in  harmony. 

MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

This  is  a  one  year  special  study  required  of  those  specializing  in  music 
who  have  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course.  We  use  Gilmore's  Les- 
sons in  Musical  History,  published  in  Braille  at  this  institution.  This 
book  is  supplemented  by  lectures  by  the  instructor  twice  a  week. 

CHORUS  CLASSES. 

The  chorus  work  is  at  present  in  three  classes,  primary,  intermediate, 
and  senior.  As  has  been  stated,  all  children  are  enrolled  in  the  primary 
chorus  class  when  they  first  enter  the  School.  This  class  is  the  first  work 
in  music,  and  in  it  they  are  taught  some  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
the  musical  sense  is  awakened  by  the  use  of  pleasing  and  instructive 
songs  by  rote.  Pupils  are  retained  in  this  class  until  they  are  ready  for 
the  class  in  Braille  notation  of  music,  then  they  are  promoted  to  the  in- 
termediate chorus.  In  the  intermediate  chorus  the  theory  work  is  more 
advanced  than  in  the  primary  chorus,  note  dictation  is  taught  and  part 
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songs  are  used.  From  this  class  the  pupil  is  promoted  into  the  senior 
chorus,  where  the  best  choruses,  part  songs,  and  cantatas  are  learned. 
Chorus  work  should  continue  throughout  the  pupil's  stay  in  the  school, 
unless  excused  from  the  work  by  the  faculty.  These  choruses  meet  one- 
half  hour  daily  with  the  exception  of  the  senior  chorus  which  meets 
three  half-hours  a  week. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

Is  a  smaller  chorus  made  up  of  independent  singers  only,  and  meets 
twice  a  week  in  place  of  the  senior  chorus. 

RECITALS. 

Every  pupil  receiving  private  instruction  in  piano  or  voice  is  required 
to  appear  at  least  once  in  each  semester  in  recital  before  the  school  and 
any  friends  who  may  come.  The  public  is  always  welcome  to  these  re- 
citals, held  in  the  chapel  at  6:30  P.  M..  every  three  or  four  weeks.  Re- 
sides the  recitals  every  pupil  must  appear  in  public  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year. 

STAFF  NOTATION. 

It  is  not  essential  to  good  playing  that  a  person  without  sight  should 
understand  staff  notation.  The  Braille  notation,  from  which  our  blind 
children  learn  their  music  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  staff 
notation  of  a  sighted  person.  A  blind  boy  or  girl  may  learn  to  play  well 
without  knowing  anything  about  the  staff  and  its  notes,  but  it  is  best  for 
them  to  understand  staff  music,  in  order  to  teach  music  to  seeing  people 
when  they  leave  school,  and  also  in  order  to  take  staff  music  from  dicta- 
tion. Our  system  of  teaching  staff  notation  gives  the  student  a  practical 
working ;  idea  of  the  music  of  '"seeing  people."'  We  have  tangible  appara- 
tus in  the  form  of  aluminum  characters  representing  all  the  characters 
found  on  a  page  of  staff  music.  These  can  be  placed  anywhere  on  the 
"staff  tables.*'  which  have  parallel  lines  grooved  out  to  represent  the 
staff. 

NORMAL  WORK. 

Adult  pupils  who  are  doing  satisfactory  work  in  the  advanced  grades 
and  avIio  are  planning  to  teach  after  leaving  school  are  given  actual  ex- 
perience in  teaching  by  having  charge  of  one  or  two  beginning  pupils, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  piano  music. 

Out  of  the  115  pupils  in  the  school  this  semester  (fall  1908)  ,  108  are 
enrolled  in  the  music  department,  doing  chorus  work.  Of  this  108,  62 
are  taking  individual  instruction  on  some  instrument  or  the  voice. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  pupils  in  the  music  department: 
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Number  of  pupils  in 

(iirls. 

Boys. 

Total. 

1G 

IS 

34 

20 

1  7 

37 

15 

22 

37 

108 

===== 

24 

23 

47 

12 

4 

16 

6 

6 

12 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

0 

3 

3 

6 

7 

3 

10 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

11 

11 

1 

15 

16 

REPORT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Before  giving  you  an  outline  of  the  work  done  in  the  kindergarten  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  pupils  are  all  doing  first  grade  work.  In  the  arith- 
metic we  use  the  blocks,  beads,  sticks  and  pegboards  to  help  us  in  our 
counting  and  examples.  We  measure  by  the  use  of  the  inch  squares  on  the 
kindergarten  tables,  and  also  use  the  yard  stick  to  measure  the  floor  and 
tables.  When  we  are  playing  store  with  our  toy  money  we  often  measure 
ribbon  paper.  We  use  the  fourth  and  fifth  gifts  so  the  children  can 
divide  the  whole  into  parts.  Sometimes  I  give  each  child  a  piece  of  toy 
money  and  they  tell  the  best  way  to  spend  it,  often  a  boy  wants  to  save 
part  of  his  and  put  it  in  his  bank.  Before  the  year  is  over  we  learn  to 
write  the  Braille  figures. 

In  the  reading,  we  learn  first  the  easiest  letters  in  Braille,  which  are 
those  on  the  right  side  of  the  ceil  such  as  a,  e,  t,  1,  s,  and  then  we  use 
these  letters  to  make  simple  words,  and  afterward  put  then  into  sen- 
tences. The  next  Group  is  r,  i,  o,  b,  y,  with  longer  words  and  longer 
sentences.  The  other  groups  are  g,  c,  d.  f,  h  —  m,  n,  p,  u,  v  —  k,  w,  and 
j,  q,  x,  z,  with  words  and  stories  after  each  group,  then  a  pupil  is  ready 
for  Baldwins  first  reader. 

After  this  class,  the  children  rise  and  go  through  some  light  gym- 
nastics or  motion  songs,  or  perhaps  march  around  the  table,  then  we  are 
ready  for  our  new  peg  boards,  which  consist  of  hard  wood  boards  six- 
teen inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  with  three  rows  of  cells  to  repre- 
sent the  Braille  slate.  Brass  tacks  are  used  to  make  the  letters  and  the 
words,  which  we  have  just  had  in  our  reading  lesson.  The  children  be- 
come very  much  interested,  and  more  time  could  be  spent  with  this 
work,  but  now  it  is  time  to  try  and  write  these  same  letters  and  words 
on  our  Braille  slate,  after  which  we  have  oral  spelling  and  make  stories 
Avith  the  words  spelled.  After  we  read  again  we  often  make  words  with 
the  brass  Braille  letters,  or  perhaps  Braille  sentences  are  given  them 
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to  read.  Then  comes  recess  when  every  child  is  expected  to  go  out  doors 
for  twenty  minutes.  After  recess  comes  the  kindergarten,  Froebel's 
ideas  introduced  from  month  to  month  bear  essential  relations  to  the 
life  of  the  child  and  to  each  other." 

So  when  a  child  comes  back  in  the  fall  our  thoughts  for  September 
are  the  family  life,  thus  introducing  the  games  ''Good  morning  to  you," 
"This  is  the  Mother  so  kind  and  dear,"  "Fly  little  Birdies,"  and  the  skip- 
ping game,  then  we  can  go  to  the  table  and  make  something  for  our 
kindergarten  home,  perhaps  chains  to  decorate  the  room,  build  houses 
with  our  gifts,  sew  or  fold  something  that  could  be  used  in  the  home, 
or  we  can  model  birds  nests.  We  often  use  the  first  gift  to  represent 
the  activity  of  the  child  or  bird.  During  this  month  the  carpenter  is 
introduced  with  games  and  occupation,  then  we  talk  about  the  fruits. 

The  first  Friday  of  October  is  our  harvest  day,  when  every  kind  of 
fruit  or  vegetable  the  gardener  or  matron  can  give  us,  is  shown  to  the 
children.  During  this  month  the  thought  is  about  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals getting  ready  for  winter,  introducing  the  game  ''Come  little  leaves," 
and  other  games.  Sewing  and  cutting  leaves,  modeling  acorns  and  their 
cups. 

Dainty  milk  weed  babies  are  gathered  and  sung  about.  In  this  month 
the  subject  of  sheep  is  brought  out  and  then  Ave  can  do  some  weaving 
with  our  mats. 

In  November  we  study  the  preparation  for  winter,  storing  up  fruit 
and  vegetables;  here  we  can  introduce  the  squirrel  game,  sew  fruit  or 
vegetables  or  model  them  in  clay.  In  this  month  the  farmer  is  introduced 
and  we  have  games  and  stories  and  occupation  illustrating  his  work. 
Corn  is  talked  about,  and  we  use  the  second  gift  to  represent  the  mill. 

The  Thanksgiving  thought  is  introduced  by  our  stories,  songs  and 
games,  and  so  many  things  can  be  made  at  the  table,  such  as  a  ship  folded 
to  represent  the  Mayflower,  or  an  Indian  wigwam  can  be  folded.  We 
have  the  story  illustrated  in  the  sand  table  with  the  help  of  our  Indian 
doll  and  canoe.  In  our  modeling  we  make  dishes  to  use  Thanksgiving 
day,  or  we  fold  baskets  to  carry  provision  to  the  poor.  In  December  the 
thought  is  the  Blessedness  of  Giving.  The  story  of  the  Christ  Child  is 
read  and  talked  about.  We  use  the  fourth  gift  to  make  a  lire  place,  then 
cut  out  stockings  to  hang  by  our  fire  place. 

The  children  enjoy  making  gifts  to  put  on  the  Christmas  tree  or  mak- 
ing chains  to  decorate  the  tree,  or  cornucopias  made  of  mats  woven  by  the 
children,  or  the  Christmas  bells  sewed  on  card  board. 

Santa  Claus  is  introduced  in  our  plays.  We  generally  have  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  and  though  it  is  too  early  for  Santa  Claus  to  visit  us  he  always 
sends  money  to  get  presents  for  the  kindergarten. 

In  January  we  talk  about  the  pleasure  of  our  Christmas  vacation,  we 
introduce  in  our  songs  and  games  the  thought  of  the  snow  flakes,  using 
our  equilateral  triangles  to  make  the  shape  of  the  snow  flakes.  The 
story  of  Agoonack  is  told  and  the  children  can  make  an  Eskimo  village 
in  the  sand  table. 

In  February  the  snow  birds  and  pigeons  are  read  and  talked  about; 
here  we  can  introduce  our  pigeon  house  game,  the  carrier  pigeon  sug- 
gests the  valentine,  and  the  children  take  great  pleasure  in  making  val- 
entines for  each  other  to  put  in  our  valentine  box.  Then  we  have  the 
three  birthdays,  Lincoln,  Washington  and  Longfellow,  where  our  flag 
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games,  marching  and  drills  are  used.  We  fold  tents,  soldier  cap,  make 
chains  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  thus  showing  our  patriotism  in  many 
ways. 

In  March  the  thought  is  the  awakening  of  life,  the  wind,  and  sunshine, 
are  read,  sung,  and  illustrated  in  our  games.  We  fold  kites  and  wind 
mills  and  sail  boats. 

In  April  the  general  thought  is  Easter  and  its  significance.  An  Easter 
lily  is  bought,  and  the  children  feel  the  bud,  and  watch  the  unfolding 
of  the  lily.  The  Friday  before  Easter  the  children  hunt  for  easter  eggs. 
We  build  hen  coops  with  the  gifts.  We  can  also  illustrate  the  Easter 
thought  by  sewing  Easter  eggs  and  modeling  them  in  clay.  We  talk 
about  the  birds  building  their  nests,  when  our  bird  games  can  be  intro- 
duced, then  we  must  not  forget  the  April  showers  that  bring  forth  May 
flowers,  that  we  talk  about  in  the  month  of  May,  when  we  have  our  May- 
pole and  make  baskets  and  fill  them  with  flowers  to  hang  upon  the  teach- 
ers' door  knobs.  The  butterfly  is  introduced  this  month,  children  illus- 
trating in  their  games  and  sewing. 

in  June  we  continue  the  subject  of  the  flowers  and  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bees,  when  the  bee  hive  can  be  folded  or  we  can  build  one 
with  the  gifts.  Then  we  have  our  closing  entertainment,  which  is  a  little 
play  by  the  kindergarten,  to  which  the  graduating  class  and  faculty  are 
invited.   Each  child  takes  home  a  scrap  book  with  his  work  of  the  year. 

Following  the  kindergarten  the  first  and  second  grades  have  industrial 
work  in  which  we  make  raffia  and  rattan  baskets,  weave  wash  cloths  on 
the  loom,  make  napkin  rings  and  brush  broom  holders.  Some  have  used 
the  knitters  to  make  lines  and  others  have  made  doll  caps  on  the  Shute 
weaving  card.  They  have  also  made  raffia  frames,  and  a  little  work  has 
been  done  with  the  tylo  matting.  A  few  articles  have  been  made  with 
beads,  such  as  chains,  napkin  rings,  baskets,  and  twine  bags.  Each 
pupil  is  allowed  to  take  home  his  first  basket. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EVA  S.  ANDREWS. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

The  value  of  all  manual  work  in  its  educational  significance,  is  based 
upon  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  man's  nature,  and  that  the  process  which  is 
to  develop  this  nature  must  consciously  deal  with  the  intellectual,  emo- 
tional, and  physical. 

The  formation  of  right  habits  is  one  of  the  greatest  claims  which  man- 
ual training  makes.  These  habits  are  seemingly  those  of  action,  but  by 
developing  right  habits  of  action,  corresponding  right  habits  of  thought 
are  established. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  habits  which  can  be  most  easily  formed : 
Order,  punctuality,  neatness,  economy,  observation,  acuracy,  judgment, 
the  cultivation  of  good  taste,  a  cultivation  of  the  home  instinct  in  girls, 
self-expression,  and  self-reliance. 
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The  latter  habit  is  one  which  is  of  great  importance  with  the  girls  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  as  they  are  inclined  to  be  dependent. 

Defective  home  life,  poor  cooking,  etc.,  are  factors  concerned  in  many 
domestic  difficulties.  The  influence  of  food  and  proper  housing  condi- 
tions on  the  morality  and  efficiency  of  a  community  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

A  sympathy  for  all  honest  work  and  a  respect  for  any  intelligent  ef- 
fort may  be  fostered  by  a  study  of  domestic  science. 

This  subject  is  required  during  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  work 
of  the  girls.  Two  hours  each  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory  for  lec- 
tures and  practical  work.    There  are  16  girls  in  this  department. 

To  the  study  of  domestic  science  we  apply  chemistry,  physics,  sanita- 
tion, personal  hygiene,  physiology,  history  of  foods,  bacteriology,  mar- 
keting, serving,  and  a  study  of  the  dietetic  uses  of  foods,  or  the  use  of 
food  to  the  body  as  affected  by  climate,  occupation,  health,  and  age. 

The  ninth  grade  begins  with  the  preparatory  lessons  as  measures, 
abbreviations,  study  of  fire  and  heat;  relations  of  air,  water,  and  food  to 
the  body;  definitions  and  uses  of  food;  canning,  and  preservation  of 
foods;  a  study  of  carbohydrates  including  the  buying,  cooking,  and 
serving  of  vegetables  and  cereals;  and  the  principles  and  practice  of 
bread  making. 

The  tenth  grade  studies  fats  and  oils,  their  composition,  sources,  uses, 
classification,  principles  and  practice  of  soap-making,  and  of  deep  fat 
frying,  also  simple  desserts. 

The  eleventh  grade  studies  proteids,  including  the  composition,  char- 
acteristics, uses  and  proper  cookery  of  eggs,  milk,  game,  fish,  and  meats; 
with  reference  to  the  various  cuts  of  meat,  also  a  study  of  vegetable  pro- 
teids. 

The  twelfth  grade  reviews  the  work  of  the  previous  years  and  studies 
leavens,  as  soda,  air,  and  eggs;  flour  mixtures,  as  batters,  doughs,  and 
sponges,  including  gems,  muffins,  hot  breads,  and  various  cakes,  frozen 
desserts,  and  the  principles  of  invalid  cookery. 

The  girls  are  made  to  feel  as  quickly  as  possible  a*  sense  of  their  own 
responsibility  in  securing  the  best  products,  and  in  caring  for  the  rooms. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  develop  an  attitude  of  hopeful,  cheerful  interest 
toward  the  work  of  the  home. 

Correct  serving,  care  of  dining  room,  china,  glass,  and  silver,  laying  of 
table,  etc.,  is  taught  by  giving  during  the  course  a  breakfast,  luncheon, 
supper,  and  dinner,  at  which  each  girl  has  an  opportunity  of  acting  as 
hostess,  cook,  and  waitress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALMA  BLANCHE  BILLMAN. 

One  condition  which  Ave  have  to  meet  in  our  primary  department,  and 
which  rarely  occurs  in  seeing  schools,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blind  chil- 
dren are  often  kept  out  of  school  until  much  past  the  stated  age  for  enter- 
ing. We  have  pupils  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  doing  first  grade 
work.  In  the  past  the  number  of  such  pupils  entering  each  year  has 
not  exceeded  four  or  five,  but  the  last  school  census  shows  that  of  the 
three  hundred  blind  children  in  the  state  who  are  not  in  school,  a  large 
number  are  past  the  age  of  ten,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  them 
have  never  been  to  school.    So  when  the  equipments  of  the  school  are 
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such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law, 
these  children  will  constitute  the  greater  part  of  our  beginning  work. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  do  they  not  come  here  sooner?  We 
attribute  it  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes.  Either  the  parents 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  state  institution  which  can  do  for  their  blind 
child  what  the  public  school  does  for  the  seeing  child,  or  knowing  this 
they  are  indifferent  or  even  opposed  to  such  an  education ;  or  because  he 
is  blind  they  wish  to  keep  him  at  home  through  a  mistaken  notion  of 
kindness  to  the  child. 

Whatever  the  cause,  our  problem  is  how  best  to  reach  these  children 
when  they  do  enter  school.  One  must  recognize  at  once  that  each  child 
is  a  separate  problem.  Each  child  must  have  individual  attention,  and 
they  are  promoted  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to  do  the  work. 

As  to  their  ability  to  learn,  they  are  not  different  from  seeing  children. 
There  are  bright  ones  and  dull  ones,  those  who  like  to  work  and  those 
who  much  prefer  to  do  nothing.  For  the  latter  we  believe  their  home 
influence  is  largely  responsible.  They  have  been  made  to  think  that 
they  can  do  nothing,  to  such  our  first  duty  is  to  try  to  correct  this  wrong 
impression. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  their  mental  faculties  are  dormant.  They 
have  developed  physically  but  not  mentally,  and  it  requires  much  time 
and  effort  to  awaken  them. 

A  boy  who  entered  school  this  year  is  seventeen  years  old,  totally 
blind,  and  has  never  been  to  school.  He  is  inactive  and  dependent.  But 
the  most  serious  condition,  and  the  one  most  difficult  to  overcome  is  that 
he  had  become  throughly  disheartened ;  to  him  nothing  seemed  worth  the 
effort.  In  his  school  work  he  must  begin  where  the  normal  child  of  six 
years  would  begin,  and  he  must  do  by  the  sense  of  touch  what  the  seeing 
child  does  by  sight.  At  first  the  Braille  letters,  which  are  composed  of 
raised  dots,  are  to  him  only  rough  places  in  the  paper.  He  has  to  learn 
to  distinguish  these  dots  in  their  different  positions,  and  it  is  a  slow 
process.  But  even  for  him  the  task  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  Each  week 
marks  some  gain.  If  it  requires  two  years  for  him  to  do  the  work  of  the 
first  grade,  we  would  feel  that  the  effort  had  been  worth  while.  Besides 
his  school  work  he  spends  a  part  of  each  day  working  at  the  broom  trade. 
What  would  it  mean  to  this  boy  to  have  a  way  opened  to  him  by  which 
he  can  keep  his  mind  and  hands  well  employed? 

If  a  blind  boy  or  girl  is  normal  in  every  way  except  for  the  loss  of  sight, 
the  getting  of  an  education  is  not  as  difficult  an  undertaking  as  it  seems 
to  be.  We  believe  they  can  do  their  school  work  as  easily  and  as  well  as 
the  seeing  child.  If  such  a  child  is  late  in  entering  school,  when  they  do 
come  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 

Two  years  ago  a  boy  of  fourteen  come  here  from  northern  Michigan. 
He,  too,  began  in  the  first  grade,  but  he  had  both  the  ability  and  the  will 
to  work.  In  the  two  years  since  he  came  he  has  passed  five  grades,  and  is 
now  in  the  sixth.  There  is  nothing  phenominal  in  his  being  able  to  do 
this.  His  development  has  been  gradual,  and  is  the  result  of  faithful 
application  to  his  work. 

It  is  usually  much  better  for  a  child  to  come  here  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight,  but  the  one  who  is  twelve  or  fourteen  when  he  enters,  does  not 
meet  some  of  the  difficulties  which  would  confront  a  seeing  child  if  he 
entered  school  at  that  age.    They  are  never  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
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too  old  to  be  in  the  primary  grades.  Children  of  this  age  are  often  able 
to  do  three  years  work  in  two  years. 

When  the  parents  of  blind  children  realize  that  such  children,  when 
little,  must  have  the  same  training  as  seeing  children,  that  they  must  be 
kept  busy  at  work  or  at  play,  and  must  be  sent  to  school  at  the  proper 
age,  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  educating  of  the  blind  will  be 
overcome. 

No  child  who  has  insufficient  sight  to  attend  the  public  schools,  can  af- 
ford to  miss  the  education  offered  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  ignorant  blind  person  is  a  much  more  pitiable  object  than  an  ignor- 
ant person  with  sight,  as  may  be  readily  appreciated  when  we  think  of 
the  many  little  things  we  learn  every  day  by  observation. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  offered  at  other  schools,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and 
continuing  through  the  high  school.  With  the  addition  of  a  good  course 
in  music  and  handicraft.  In  every  way  the  education  helps  to  make  the 
blind  person  independent,  and  a  good  foundation  is  laid. 

Some  of  the  students  have  gone  through  college  very  successfully  after 
completing  the  course  here,  but  this  is,  of  course,  very  expensive,  because 
in  addition  to  the  regular  expense  of  a  college  education,  the  blind  student 
must  have  all  of  his  reading  done  for  him.  The  majority  cannot  go  to 
college  for  that  very  reason. 

The  time  allowed  seems  very  short  with  so  much  to  be  accomplished.  If 
the  time  were  a  little  longer  and  we  had  more  means  to  do  with,  those 
Aviio  can  go  to  college/might  be  better  prepared,  and  those  who  cannot 
would  gain  a  great  deal.  Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  things  we  would 
like  to  have:  It  has  been  proven  that  if  we  had  the  figures  made,  solid 
geometry  could  be  studied  successfully.  It  is  so  often  necessary  to  be  able 
to  sign  one's  name,  that  it  would  be  quite  an  advantage,  if  we  had  the 
material  and  time,  to  learn  to  write  a  little  script,  at  least  to  write  one's 
name.  A  system  of  short  hand  is  being  devised  in  the  Braille,  that, 
could  we  add,  with  a  good  course  in  typewriting,  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  blind  person  to  be  an  able  stenographer. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  work  of  the  School,  much  time  and  attention 
is  devoted  to  teaching  of  'trades  and  occupations  by  means  of  which  stu- 
dents are  enabled  to  wholly  or  in  part  at  least  maintain  themselves.  The 
opportunities  afforded  students  in  this  direction  are  not  as  favorable  as 
will  be  the  case  provided  the  legislature  increases  our  facilities  for  doing 
this  much  needed  work.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  School  is 
equipped  to  teach  hammock  and  net  making  and  broom  making  to  the 
boys,  and  hammock  and  net  making  and  sewing  and  knitting  to  the 
girls. 

HAMMOCK  DEPARTMENT. 

Hammock  making  is  carried  on  in  a  good  sized  and  fairly  well  venti- 
lated room  in  the  basement:  of  the  main  building.  Racks  and  frames  were 
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provided  and  permanently  installed,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
boys  and  girls  to  become  proficient  in  the  making  of  cord  hammocks  of 
all  sizes,  as  well  as  fly  nets.  In  this  work  the  pupils  make  very  rapid  ad- 
vancement. The  work  being  taken  hold  of  with  great  eagerness.  The 
product  of  the  department  has  usually  been  disposed  of  to  such  visitors 
of  the  school  as  are  attracted  by  the  deftness  of  the  pupils  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  work. 

BROOM  MAKING. 

This  trade  has  from  the  first  been  very  successfully  carried  on /at  the 
school. 

By  means  of  this  trade  students  have  been  taught  not  the  value  of 
labor  alone,  but  its  dignity  as  well. 

So  successful  has  been  the  teaching  and  so  well  is  the  work  done,  that 
the  demand  is  much  greater  than  our  ability  to  meet.  No  firm  or  indi- 
vidual buying  brooms  of  the  school  once,  but  that  they  come  again  with 
a  second  order.  Brooms  of  all  weights  and  grades,  from  the  child's  toy 
broom  to  the  heaviest  shop  broom,  as  well  as  all  grades  of  brushes  are 
made  with  a  neatness  and  despatch  that  excites  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  visitor. 

The  shop  is  furnished  with  six  broom  and  one  brush  tying  machines, 
five  broom  sewing  presses,  and  one  brush  sewing  press. 

The  time  spent  in  the  shop  by  each  pupil  is  one  hour  per  day  for  each 
school  day,  and  two  hours  on  Saturday. 

SEWING. 

As  in  the  other  industries  taught  in  the  school,  so  in  this,  the  rapid  ad- 
vance made  by  the  girls  is  most  encouraging.  Realizing  that  these  stu- 
dents are  continually  coming  in  contact  with  seeing  persons,  the  work  of 
the  department  is  in  the  direction  of  preparing  them  to  best  perform  the 
various  duties  of  the  home. 

They  learn  very  rapidly  to  sew,  knit,  crochet,  and  use  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, doing  a  large  part  of  the  plain  sewing  of  the  school,  such  as  table- 
cloths, napkins,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  etc.,  in  the  class. 

Without  doubt,  if  possessed  of  adequate  equipment,  cutting  and  fitting 
could  be  as  successfully  taught  as  is  sewing,  thereby  enabling  these  young 
women  to  do  all  their  own  plain  sewing. 

Realizing  the  readiness  with  which  these  students  who  are  deprived  of 
sight,  find  it  possible  to  acquire  the  few  trades  taught  here,  the  Board  of 
Control  is  making  plans  to  very  much  enlarge  this  part  of  the  training 
and  preparation'of  these  pupils,  and  is  appealing  to  the  legislature  for 
help  in  this  direction.  Chair  caning,  mattress  making,  willow  basket 
work,  and  numerous  other  trades  might  be  successfully  taught  if  only 
the  means  were  at  hand. 
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CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  OF  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC.  1908. 

ENGLISH. 

Heading  bv  Grades:  First  year,  Baldwin.  2  vol.,  $1.80. 

"         Second  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $2.70. 
"        "       "        Third  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $2.65. 

"        Fourth  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $3.55. 
"        "       "        Fifth  year,  Baldwin,  2  vol.,  $3.55. 
Lights  to  Literature.  Sprague,  2  vol.,  $3.15. 

Supplementary  Reading,  Grade  III,  Selections,  pamphlet,  45  cents. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  Mrs.  Knox-IIeath,  1  vol.,  $1.45. 
Steps  in  English,  Book  I,  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell,  2  vol.,  $3.45. 
Steps  in  English,  Book  II,  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell,  2  vol. 
English  Grammar,  Whitney  and  Lockwood,  4  vol.,  $6.35. 
Quincy  Word  List,  Parlin,  2  vol.,  $3.50. 

(May  be  had  in  pamphlets  if  preferred.) 
Selections  for  Paragraph  Writing,  pamphlet,  40  cents. 
Questions  on  American  Literature,  Mathews,  pamphlet,  35  cents. 
Primary  Speller,  40  cents. 
Topics  on  English  Literature,  5  cents. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading  (Aldrich  and  Forbes)  ,  4  vols.,  $5.70. 
Chron.  Outline  of  English  and  American  Literature,  Brooke,  1  vol.,  $1.00. 
Introduction  to  English  Literature,  Printer,  7  vol.,  $12.50. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Primary  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith,  8  vol.,  $10.50. 

Intermediate  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith,  5  vol.,  $7.50. 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith,  4  vol.,  $6.95. 

Solid  Geometry,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  3  vol.,  $4.40. 

Slate  Problems  in  Arithmetic,  Grade  VI,  Hall,  1.,  $1.25. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  Dubbs,  4  vol.,  $6.50. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  Hall,  3  vol.,  $4.65. 

New  Plane  Geometry  (with  figures),  Wentworth,  4  vol.,  $6.75. 

Solid  Geometry,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  3  vol.,  $4.40. 

HISTORY  AND    CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

United  States  History,  Fiske,  7  vol.,  $10.90. 

General  History  (Supplement  to  edition  of  1889),  Meyers,  1  vol.,  $1.05. 
Civil  Government  of  Michigan,  King,  1  vol.,  $1.75. 
Constitution  of  Michigan,  1850,  1  vol.,  $1.25. 
Constitution  of  Michigan,  1908,  1  vol.,  $1.25. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographical  Reader  (North  America),  Carpenter,  3  vol.,  $5.10. 
Physical  Geography,  Davis,  3'  vol.,  $5.35. 

Maps  of  hemispheres,  grand  divisions,  England,  United   States,  and 
groups  of  states,  each,  2  cents. 
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POETRY. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Longfellow,  3  vol.,  $4.90. 
Idylls  of  the  King  (Selections),  Tennyson,  1  vol.,  $1.80. 
In  Memoriam,  Tennyson,  1  vol.,  $1.85. 
Among  the  Hills,  Whittier,  pamphlet,  25  cents. 
John  Gilpin's  Ride,  Cowper,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 

Ride  of  Jennie  McNeal ;  Attack  on  the  Cumberland,  Carlton,  pamphlet, 
15  cents. 

The  Bird  of  the  Broken  Wing,  Butterworth,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 
Vision  of  Sir  Lannfall,  Lowell,  pamphlet,  35  cents. 

God  of  the  Open  Air;  Ode  to  Music;  The  Three  Best  Things,  Van  Dyke, 

pamphlet,  40  cents. 
Arbor  Day  Songs,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 

Barefoot  Bov;  Barbara  Frietchie,  Whittier,  pamphlet,  15  cents. 
Selected  Poems,  Whittier,  $1.35. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essentials  of  Latin,  Pearson,  5  vol.,  $8.75. 
Political  Economy,  Walker,  4  vol.,  $6.60. 
Elementary  Psychology,  Putnam,  3  vol.,  $4.55. 
Elements  of  Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  4  vol.,  $6.10. 
Boston  Cook  Book,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  3  vol.,  $4.25. 
Book  of  Psalms,  2  vol.,  $3.60. 

Progress  of  Science  During  Past  Centurv,  Williams,  1  vol.,  $2.00. 

Melody,  a  Story  of  a  Child,  Richards,  -2  vol.,  $2.75. 

Key  to  American  Braille   System   and   Diacritical   Markings,  Bangs, 

pamphlet,  20  cents. 
Supplementary  Reading  for  Beginners,  Harkness,  pamphlet,  15  cents. 
Easy  Way  to  Learn  Braille,  Andrews,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 
Song  of  Syrian  Guest,  Knight,  pamphlet,  15  cents. 
Child  Life  in  China,  Hall,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 
Epistle  of  James,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 
Corinthians  I  :13,  2  cents. 

Miscellaneous  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse,  1  vol.,  $1.00. 
Game  of  Chess,  pamphlet,  20  cents. 

Selections  from  Patrick  Henry's  speeches,  pamphlet,  20  cents. 

Longfellow  in  his  Home,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 

Speech  on  Jefferson  Davis,  Zach.  Chandler,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 

Pluck  and  Plod,  Loyd,  pamphlet,  10  cents. 

Sketches  on  Longfellow,  pamphlet,  5  cents. 

Christian  Endeavor  Pledge,  pamphlet,  1  cent. 

Alphabet  and  Key  to  Braille  System,  60  cents  per  100. 

Braille  Catalogue. 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC  PUBLISHED  AT  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND. — 2  CENTS  PER  SHEET. 

PIANO  SOLO. 

A  letter.    Bohemian  Song,  2  sheets. 

Behr.    Little  Hungarian  Melody,  2  sheets. 

Blakeslee.  May  Party  Dance,  2  sheets ;  Dance  Rustique,  5  sheets ;  Brook- 
side  Reverie.  3  sheets;  Valse  Flenr  de  Lis,  4  sheets;  Saltarelle,  6  sheets; 
Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  1  sheet;  Violet  Waltz,  3  sheets. 

Bohni.    Song  of  the  Swallow,  7  sheets. 

Gurlitt.    The  Gay  Peasant.  Op.  216,  No.  6,  2  sheets;  The  Fair,  2  sheets; 

Galop  Burlesque,  3  sheets. 
Gurlitt.    Wander]  ied. 

Heller.    Slumber  Song.  Op.  81,  No.  15,  4  sheets. 

Kavanaugh.    Menuetto,  3  sheets. 

Ketterer.    Saltarelle,  3  sheets. 

Kirchner.    Albumblatt,  2  sheets. 

Kreutzer.    Birthday  Waltz,  2  sheets. 

Lichner.    Esperance  Nocturne,  5  sheets. 

Lynes.    Scherzino,  Op.  9,  No.  4,  4  sheets. 

Lysberg.   La  Baladine,  7  sheets. 

Meacham.    Hyacinth  March,  3  sheets. 

Perry.    Die  Lore-lie,  7  sheets. 

Rapsodie  d'Auvergne,  by  St.  Saens. 

Sidus.    Little  Buttercup,  3  sheets. 

Smith.    Babbling  Brook,  3  sheets. 

Schumann.    Hunting  Song,  Op.  68,  No.  7,  2  sheets. 

Streabbog.    Le  Coucou,  2  sheets. 

Strelezski.    Birds  in  the  Forest,  2  sheets. 

Ziesberg.    Bagatelle,  3  sheets. 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIES. 

Cramer.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  from  "50  Selected  Studies,"'  pamphlet,  13  sheets, 
13  cents. 

Kullak.  Octave  Studies,  Op.  48.  Nos.  1.  2.  3,  pamphlet,  10  sheets,  10 
cents, 

Locschhorn.  Progressive  Studies,  Op.  Go,  Book  I,  pamphlet,  21  sheets, 
20  cents. 

Mathews.  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  I,  pamphlet,  124. 
sheets,  fl.00;  Grade  II,  pamphlet,  115  sheets,  95  cents;  Grade  III, 
pamphlet,  33  sheets,  35  cents. 

(Note: — Grades  I  and  II  include  introduction  and  Supplement,  and 
may  be  had  without  either.) 

PIANOFORTE  DUETS. 

Deshays.    King  of  the  Carnival. 

Eilenberg.    The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  0  sheets. 
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Ferrati.    Liglrt  of  Heart,  5  sheets. 

Gurlitt.    Husarenmarsch  (6  hands),  6  sheets. 

Kuhlau.    Sonatina,  Op.  44,  No.  3,  19  sheets. 

Ringuet.   Le  Carillon,  5  sheets. 

Ringuet.   Valse  Venetienne. 

Hnbenstein.    Melody  in  F  (2  pianos,  4  hands),  6  sheets. 
Schubert.   Military  March,  Op.  51,  No.  1,  6  sheets. 

VIOLIN. 

David.    Violin  School,  30  sheets,  40  cents. 

Schradieck.   Technical  Studies,  Vols.  1,  2,  78  sheets,  75  cents. 

VOCAL. 

Bartlett.    The  day  is  Ended  (Violin  Obligate)  ,  7  sheets. 
Hack.    The  Sunset  Smile  Has  Left  the  Sky,  5  sheets;  Storm  and  Sun- 
shine, 8  sheets. 
Cliattaway.    When  the  Lillies  of  the  Valley,  6  sheets. 
Concone.    Studies  for  Medium  Voice,  36  sheets,  35  cents. 
Cowen.   Snowflakes,  2  sheets. 
Greely.    Come  to  the  Land  of  Rest,  8  sheets. 
Hawley.   Once  Again,  2  sheets  ;  Good  Night,  2  sheets. 
Lloyd.    The  Way  of  Peace,  9  sheets. 
Macy.    Greeting  Waltz  (Chorus),  12  sheets. 
Marston.    My  God  and  Father,  3  sheets. 
Roberts.    Indian  Song,  6  sheets. 
St.  Saens.    Mv  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,  10  sheets. 
Tosti.    Could' I?  6  sheets. 
Wood.   On  Land  or  Sea,  5  sheets. 

Exercises  in  Music  Reading  for  Chorus  Classes,  50  sheets,  GO  cents. 
The  following  hymns  have  been  stereotyped  in  score  for  sight-reading 
in  chorus  classes  :    Bethany,  Martyn,  Dennis,  Duke  St.,  Messiah. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Brown.    Lessons  in  Staff  Notation,  phamphlet,  45  cents. 

Mathews.   Outline  of  Musical  Form,  1  vol.,  60  cents. 

Clark.   Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  3  vol,,  $5.35. 

Braille  Musical  Notation,  pamphlet,  45  cents. 

Hymn  Book,  45  cents. 

BOOKS  EMBOSSED  AT   MICHIGAN   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  PLATES  DEPOSITED 

AT  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

1894-1900. 

Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Prince,  3  vols. 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Wentworth,  3  vols. 
Answers,  School  Arithmetic,  Wentworth. 
School  Algebra,  Wentworth,  3  vols. 
Answers,  Algebra,  Wentworth. 
Children's  Second  Reader,  Cvr,  1  vol. 
Children's  Third  Reader,  Cyr,  2  vols. 
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Children's  Fourth  Reader.  Qyr,  3  vols. 
Selections  from  Harper's  5th  Reader. 
King's  Geographical  Reader.  3  vols. 
American  History  Stories,  Pratt.  4  vol. 
Michigan's  800  Wards. 
Xew  Word  Analysis.  Swinton.  2  vols. 
Lessons  in  English.  Knox-Heath,  2  vols. 
English  Grammar.  Maxwell.  3  vols. 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  Genung.  3  vols. 
Moral  Science.  Fair-child,  3  vols. 
Constitution  of  Michigan.  1  vol. 
General  History,  Myers.  9  vols. 
The  Human  Body,  Martin.  3  vols. 
Parliamentary  Law.  Fish.  1  vol. 
Grammar  Schoot  Geography.  Werner.  3  vols. 
Chemistry.  Remsen,  3  vols. 
Practical  Cook  Book,  Wright. 

Michigan :  A  History  of  Governments.  Cooley.  3  vols. 

George  Washington.  Scudder.  2  vols. 

Brave  Little  Holland.  Griffis,  2  vols. 

Conquest  of  Mexico.  Prescott.  2  vols. 

Java,  Pearl  of  the  East,  Higginson,  2  vols. 

Selections  for  Declamation.  2  vols. 

Hayne-Webster  Debate. 

Tent  on  the  Beach,  etc..  Whittier. 

Selected  Poems,  Lowell. 

Collection  of  Violin  Music  and  Piano  accompaniments.  Eichberg. 
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Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 

November  11,  1910. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen : — I  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by 
the  Board  of  this  institution,  for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1911, 
as  provided  by  Section  2228,  Compiled  Laws  1897,  with  a  statement  of 
our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 

Summary  of  appropriations  needed  for  each  of  the  two  years  beginning 
July  1,  1911. 

For  current  expenses,  1st  year   f 47,335.00 

For  current  expenses,  2d  year    51,195.00 


Total    198,550.00 

Less  estimated  earnings   3,000.00 


Appropriations  needed  for  the  two  years 

named  above   !   $95,550.00 


On  the  basis  of  the  following  classification : 


Items. 

Estimated 

needs 
for  first  of 
above  years. 

Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years, 
(If  same  as  first  year 
simply  place  in  total 
explain  differences 
under  "note"  below.) 

Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending 
June  30,  1909. 

1.  Salaries  and  waees  

$9,870  00 

$10,370  00 

$8,933  56 

Superintendent  

Matron  

Boys'  matron  

Boys'  matron,  assistant  to  

Assistant  cottage  managers  (other  than 
teachers)  

Sub.  Items. 

$2,200  00 
250  00 
660  00 
420  00 
200  00 
200  00 

Supervisors  (other  than  teachers)  

Teachers,  1  at  $600.00;  4  at  $400.00;  3  at 
$500.00;  4  at  $350.00;  1  at  $300.00. 

Baker    (  Chg.  to  food  under  new  classifica- 
Cook    \  tion  

5,400  00 
540  00 

Ex.  teachers 

$370  00 

Housemaids  Chg.  to  food  and  miscellaneous 
2.  Food   

11,000  00 
1,200  00 
2,000  00 

12,500  00 
1,400  00 
2,500  00 

10,543  19 
1,217  85 
1,650  11 

3.  Clothing  (Seamstresses)  

4.  Laundrv  exnenses   

$933  60 
1,067  00 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES — Continued. 


Items. 


5.  Heating  and  light. 


Material  §1,050  and  coal  $4,050. 
Labor  


$5,100  00 
1,500  00 


Floral,  greenhouse  and  grounds. 


Material. 
Labor. . . 


$390  00 
360  00 


7.  Medical  expenses . 


Supplies  

Physicians  (special  service  only). 

Nurses  (regular)  

Watchers  (special  service  only). . 


$250  00 
150  00 
400  00 
250  00 


8.  Office,  stationery,  etc. (clerk  and  bookkeeper,  $600.  visitors 

attendant,  $300)  

9.  Amusement  and  instruction  

10.  Furniture  and  household  supplies  

11.  Carriage  barn  and  vehicles  

12.  Improvement  and  repairs  

13.  Machinery  

14.  Farm,  garden,  and  stock  


Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  em 
ployed;  number,  salary  paid  each) . 

Farm  labor  

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  ma- 
terial; seeds  and  plants  J 

Live  stock  

Other  farm  or  garden  expenses  


$1,380  00 
145  00 


S50  00 
100  00 


15.  Miscellaneous  expenses  (chambermaids,  man  of  all  work) 

16.  Industrial  training,  3  teachers  $1,270.00  

Material,  $730.00 


Totals  

Less  estimated  earnings. . . 

Appropriation  needed 


Estimated 

needs 
for  first  of 
above  years. 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years, 
(If  same  as  first  year 
simply  place  in  total 
explain  differences 
under  "note"  below.) 


$6,600  00 


750  00 


$7,600  00 


1,000  00 


2,500  00 
2,000  00 


$47,355  00 
1,500  00 


;45,855  00 


800  00 


1,000  00 


1.300  00 
1.775  00 
2.800  00 
88-5  00 
800  00 
350  00 
2.475  00 


1,350  00 
1,850  00 
3,200  00 
500  00 
800  00 
&50  00 
1,775  00 


Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending 
June  30,  1909. 


$4,918  50 


323  51 


556  33 


3,000  00 
2,200  00 


$51,195  00 
1,500  00 


$49,695  00 


1,208  89 
1,406  51 
2,330  74 
358  46 
375  95 
165  63 
2,020  63 


2,012  75 
1,766  31 


$39,785  92 
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SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  required 
by  section  2228,  Compiled  Laws,  1897,  we  submit  on  accompanying  sheets. 


New  Building — 

Heating,  direct  and  indirect,  etc   f5,000  00 

Plumbing  fixtures  in  position    1,800  00 

Wiring,  switches,  and  fixture   1,150  00 

Seats  and  desks   1,400  00 

Chairs  .  . ;   150  00 

Kindergarten    175  00 

Cooking  department    500  00 

Physical  laboratory    450  00 

Manual  training  and  shops    1,200  00 

Office   .  200  00 

Library,  shelves,  and  cases    1,000  00 

Pianos^  (4)    1,000  00 

Window  shades    175  00 

Cabinets  (music)    250  00 

Sidewalk   800  00 

Addition  to  power  house    3,000  00 

Piping  steam  to  new  building   1,000  00 

Clocks  and  class  bells    250  00 


|20,100  00 

Old  Building- 
Remodeling  roof    $2,935  00 

Demodeling  inside   '.  .      6,000  00 

Elevator    2,500  00 


$11,435  00 
CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES, 

Superintendent. 


Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing, 

November  22,  1910. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan : 

Dear  Sir: — At  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Char- 
ities held  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  were  given  final  consideration. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  your  institution  recently, 
your  needs  were  carefully  noted,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  the 
items  requested  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
the  active  work  of  your  school,  and  they  are  approved. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  P.  MO  WRY, 

Chairman. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  In  account  with  Elgin  Mifflin,  Treasurer. 


Date. 


1908 

July  1 
31 
2 

Aug.  27 
31 

Sept.  30 
29 

Oct.  30 
30 

Nov.  30 
Dec.  30 


1909 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


31 
2 
27 
2 
27 

Mar.  30 
2 
2 
30 
May  29 
June  17 
29 
29 

1908 

July  31 
Auk.  31 
Sept  .  30 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  30 

1909 

Jan.  31 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  27 
April  30 
May  29 
May  29 
June  23 


Balance .  . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


Superintendent . 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
Superintendent . 
Superintendent . 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
Superintendent . 
Superintendent . 
Superintendent . 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


State  Treasurer  

Superintendent  

Superintendent  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

Superintendent  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  k  

Superintendent  

Superintendent  

State  Treasurer.  

Superintendent  

State  Treasurer  county  charges 


Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 
Cash  paid  disbursements. 


Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Balance  .  . 


disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements. 


Dr. 


SI ,  705  15 
20  91 
3,500  00 
3,500  00 
95  05 
5  39 
3,500  00 
3,500  00 
23  41 
33  99 
2  75 


3,500  00 
74  75 
21  02 
3,500  00 
3,500  00 
46  28 
3,500  00 
3,500  00 
258  22 
26  27 
3,500  00 
335  36 
977  29 


$38,626  04 
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Balance .  . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


the  Superintendent. 

State  Treasurer. .  .  . 

Superintendent 

Superintendent 

Superintendent 

Superintendent 

Superintendent 


State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

Superintendent  

Superintendent  

State  Treasurer  

Superintendent  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

Superintendent  

Superintendent  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer,  county  charges. 
Superintendent  


Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 


Cash  paid 
(-ash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Cash  paid 
Balance  .  . 


disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements. 


disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements, 
disbursements. 


Dr. 


$1,776  43 
9  50 
4,000  00 
13  13 
30  49 
24  80 
153  41 
79  29 


4,000  00 

4,000  00 

12,000  00 

202  60 

46  00 

4,000  00 

83  40 

1,000  00 

4,000  00 

201  87 

200  49 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

990  64 

144  34 


$44,956  39 


Cr. 


$1,296  86 
898  60 
1,455  04 
467  12 
550  81 
530  57 
598  09 
164  41 


14,000  00 
5,296  45 
4,203  16 
3,357  08 
4,083  04 
2,951  80 
41  63 
5,061  01 


$44,956  39 
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SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 

June  30,  1910 


Lands  and  buildings  

Heating,  lighting  and  water  apparatus 

Tools — Engine  House  

Laundry  

Office  furniture,  books  and  stationery. 

Musical  instruments,  music,  e,tc  

Library  

Industrial  training — sewing  

Industrial  training — weaving  

Industrial  training — hammock  

Industrial  training — broom  shop  

Industrial  training — domestic  science.. 

Bedding,  towels,  linen,  etc  

Hospital  building  

Dispensary  (inside  detention  room) .  .  . 

Medicines  

School  furniture  :  

Kindergarten  

Gymnasium  apparatus  

General  furniture  

Matron's  store  room  

General  store  room..  

Sewing  room,  north  wing  

Kitchen  and  bake  shop  

Dining  room,  teachers,  and  employees 

Dining  room  pupils  

Cottage  

Tools  and  implements  

Wagons  and  carriages  

Live  stock  

Miscellaneous  

Fuel  t  

Total  


$141,800  00 
10,887  00 
47  90 
372  00 
177  60 

3,388  20 
7,383  50 
140  83 
90  00 
35  59 

226  73 
126  73 
2,853  10 
258  60 
98  66 

73  64 
5,108  25 
139  55 
155  30 
4,306  15 

170T13 
1,033  63 
111  52 
598  69 

197  06 
462  99 
781  19 
143  45 

370  16 
870  00 
508  00 
75  00 


$182,991  15 
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SIXTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

OP  THE 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FROM 

JULY  1,  1910,  TO  JUNE  30,  1912. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
fNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 
1912 


SIXTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


OF  THE 


MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FROM 


JULY  1,  1910,  TO  JUNE  30;  1912. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
WYNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1912 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  PHIL.  EICHHORN,  President  Port  Huron. 

HON.  RALPH  O.  DOUGHTY,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y.  . .  .Mount  Pleasant. 

HON.  JOHN  HOLBROOK,  Treasurer  •  Lansing. 

HON.  L.  L.  WRIGHT,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

REGULAR  MEETING. 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  Previous  Meeting. 

2.  Reading  and  Reference  of  Petitions  and  Communications. 

3.  Reports  and  Suggestions  from  Superintendent. 

4.  Executive  session. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Auditing  claims. 

8.  Unfinished  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

9.  Executive  Session. 
10.  Adjournment. 


CATALOGUE. 


OFFICERS  AND  STUDENTS  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND  FOR  THE  YEAR  1912—1913. 

INCLUDING  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 

THE  SCHOOL. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

SCHOOL  CALENDAR,  1912-1913. 

• 

Monday,  Sept.  9 — School  begins. 
Thursday,  Nov.  28 — Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Saturday,  Dec.  2 — Holiday  vacation. 
Friday,  Jan.  3 — Work  resumed. 
Friday,  Jan.  31 — End  of  first  semester. 
Monday,  Feb.  3 — Second  semester  begins. 
Sunday,  June  8 — Baccalaureate  sermon. 
Monday,  June  9 — Class  exercises. 
Thursday,  June  12 — Commencement. 


FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


Clarence  E.  Holmes,  B.  S.,  Superintendent. 
William  A.  Neithercut,  Principal — Science  and  History. 
Aaron  C.  Blakeslee — Tuning. 
Irene  A.  Cooper — Orchestra. 

Raymond  R.  Warren — Manual  Training  and  Physical  Training. 

Grace  A.  Brown — Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  Staff. 

Bertha  A.  Wood — Assistant  in  Piano  and  Braille  Music. 

Lenna  E.  Bassett — Assistant  in  Piano. 

Grace  A.  Gauthier — Voice  and  Chorus. 

Florence  S.  Green — Algebra,  Latin,  and  English. 

Mabel  B.  Wood — German,  and  English. 

Ida  T.  Clancey — Commercial  and  Arithmetic. 

Hettie  M.  Taylor — Domestic  Science  and  Geography. 

Hazel  D.  Stratton — History,  Arithmetic,  and  Grammar. 

Ruth  E.  Green — Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Nora  L.  Beebee — Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Grades. 

Eva  S.  Andrews — Kindergarten,  First  Grade,  and  Industrial  Training. 

Maude  Chase — Ungraded,  Reading,  and  Arithmetic. 

Dennis  Bergin — Broom  Making. 

Jennie  E.  Spinning — Teacher  of  Sewing,  Matron  for  Girls. 

Myrtle  Sprague — Assistant  Matron  for  Girls. 

Caroline  McKenny — Teacher  of  Hammock,  Matron  for  Boys. 

Grace  Gardner — Assistant  Matron  for  Boys. 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Cook — Matron. 

Anna  E.  Potter — Clerk  and  Bookkeeper. 

Helen  M.  Daveny — Steward  and  Visitors'  Attendant. 

Jessie  Lennox — Nurse. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Campbell — Physician. 

Dr.  Seth  H.  Jones — Oculist  and  Aurist. 

Dr.  Cora  Pope  Ganung — Consulting  Physician. 

Frank  L.  Goodrich — Stereotyper. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Hon.  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Governor  of  Michigan: 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  respectfully 
submits  the  sixteenth  biennial  report  of  the  School. 

We  feel  great  satisfaction  because  of  the  results  of  the  past  year  in  work 
of  the  School.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  seeking  assistance 
and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  departments  have  been  administered 
is  certainly  very  gratifying. 

The  new  school  building  has  been  in  use  more  than  a  year,  and  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  a  modern  building  and  the  equipment,  the  well  heated 
and  ventilated  rooms,  have  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Your  attention  and  that  of  the  Legislature  is  earnestly  directed  to  the 
conditions  of  the  older  buildings  belonging  to  the  School.  Built  well  towards 
a  half-century  ago  and  of  a  style  of  architecture  not  well  calculated  to  resist 
the  elements,  they  show  such  a  condition  as  necessitates  their  immediate 
regeneration  if  they  are  to  be  used  much  longer.  A  thorough  overhauling 
of  these  buildings  and  the  converting  of  the  former  school  rooms  into  dor- 
mitories will  not  only  add  to  the  life  of  the  buildings  but  will  also  make 
possible  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  The  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities  met  with  us  and  approved  our  estimates. 

We  thank  you  and  everyone  concerned  for  the  interest  manifested  and 
appropriations  granted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHIL  EICHHORN, 
RALPH  O.  DOUGHTY. 
JOHN  HOLBROOK, 

Board  of  Control. 
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Abrahamson,  Peter 
Adams,  Gladys 
Bertrand,  Roy 
Beslock,  John 
Brooks,  Fred 
Barringer,  Dorothy 
Bach,  Helen 
Bach,  Mary 
Brown,  Roxie 
Bryans,  Leona 
Bylsma,  Jennie 
Burns,  Blanche 
Chase,  Ben 
Christenson,  Karl 
Cilley,  Willard 
Clapp,  Harm 
Clark,  Archie 
Clark,  Milton. 
Clark,  Orin 
Clear,  Ernest 
Cohoon,  Joseph 
Crego,  Myrl 
Carpenter,  Mary 
Chase,  Maude 
Chase,  Zelma 
Clark,  Candace 
Clark,  Mable 
Cornell,  Reba 
Curtiss,  Pearl 
Davis,  Donald 
Davis,  Will 
DeHammer,  Hattie 
Dunn,  Blanche 
Doty,  Elizabeth 
Duffina,  Marion 
Dunn,  Blanche 
Ensing,  Germ 
Freese,  William 
Frost,  Arthur 
Felton,  Pearl 
Foster,  Olive 
Giesel,  Ezra 
Giesel,  Wm. 
Green,  John 
Gaude,  Evangeline 


PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Gerow,  Mildred 
Gitchel,  Lura 
Goodrich  Lucile 
Goodrich,  Verzel 
Haslip,  Laura 
Holbrook,  Esther 
Houser,  Edna 
Hyde,  Florence 
Hiilesberg,  Mary 
Haslip,  Melvin 
Hill,  Harry 
Jenkins,  Merwin 
Jones,  Rachel 
Kean,  Harold 
Keller,  Neal 
Kennedy,  Harrv 
Kidd,  Ralph 
Koenders,  Barnard 
Kruger,  Jacob 
Lake,  Willie 
Leadley,  Clifford 
Lockwood,  Roy 
Keifline,  Marie 
Knight,  Eva 
Lampman,  Ella 
Larsen,  Florence 
Lasser,  Katherine 
MacDonald,  Lloyd 
Macdonald,  Roderick 
Marcellus,  Chauncey 
Mclntire,  Arthur 
McCann,  Stewart 
Meeuwenberg,  Ray 
Minard,  Dewey 
Maulcahey,  Henry 
McCrindle,  Nancy 
McCrumb,  Catherine 
McDonald,  Hilda 
Meringa,  Bernetta 
Morse,  Marie 
Maris,  Janette 
Matson,  Anna 
Norberg,  Henry 
Near,  Earl 
Nation,  Richard 
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Nichols,  Gladys 
Paulson,  Harry 
Porter,  Howard 
Puchinsky,  Joe 
Parmeter,  Leonard 
Pape,  Corine 
Peese,  Mable 
Petroski,  Francis 
Pothoff,  Gladys 
Pratt,  Isabell 
Pence,  Nellie 
Quick,  Archie 
Ragotzy,  Carl 
Ransom,  Morgan 
Rathwell,  Floyd 
Rathwell,  LeRoy 
Resh,  Lawrence 
Retting,  Buryl 
Riley,  Angus 
Rouse,  Ray 
Rupar,  Frank 
Raymond,  Ivah 
Reams,  Ethel 
Scott,  Robert 
Severance,  Fred 
Shampo,  George 
Shaver,  Milo 
Shofield,  Morris 
Smith,  Ned 
Stark,  John 


Stedman,  Howard 
Stevens,  Ray 
Sash,  Mabel 
Sinclair,  Leona 
Skotnicki,  Mary 
Smith,  Blossom 
Smith,  Agnes 
Sprengel,  Marie 
Steele,  Fern 
Stein,  Elsie 
Tanis,  Neal 
Taylor,  Earl 
Tickner,  Delbert 
Torrey,  Floyd 
Trowbridge,  Glynn 
Trowbridge,  Floyd 
Timmer,  Gertrude 
Van  Dragt,  Reka 
Vivian,  Lillian 
Webb,  Andy 
Welch,  Fred 
Wendling,  Leo 
Walden,  Ina  May 
Worden,  Lillian 
Whitehead,  Gretchen 
Williams,  Grace 
Williams,  Ruth 
Winters,  Leonie 
York,  Melvin 


NAMES  OF  CHILDREN  NOT  IN  SCHOOL. 

Allegan  County — Peter  Steffes;  Albert  Antekier;  Jennie  Mark;  Harley 
Meyers;  Mable  Shayde;  Nellie  Hoover;  Lemuel  Haskin;  Fred  Esterline; 
Maggie  Nobles;  Letha  Weaver;  Fred  Miller;  Arthur  Esterline;  Gladys 
Winchester;  Ethel  Millish;  Lethia  Weaver;  Rose  Marrowe;  Lorere 
Calkins;  Helen  Cook. 

Alcona  County — Carl  Johnson;  Don  McDonald. 

Alpena  County — Ruhema  Whithead;  Anna  Lytle;  Eugene  Tone; 

Antrim  County — Hattie  Sitzma;  Vina  Harrington;  LaVern  Barnes;  Ralph 
Stratton;  Blanche  Hayes. 

Arenac  County — Blanche  Knight;  Ivah  Barnum;  Millie  Trichel;  Harvey 
Valley;  Ella  Osborn;  Raymond  Braun. 

Baraga  County — Eugene  Liville. 

Barry  County — Earl  Liebhanson;  Edith  Liebhanson;  Prudence  Ames; 

Truman  Lester  Ames;  Estal  Ames;  Frances  Bulotph;  Blanche  Wickham; 

Roy  Joiman;  John  Harret;  Zetha  Hall;  Harold  Jaunch. 
Bay  County — George  Porter;  Henry  Highstreet;  Alexander  Cote;  Ralph 

Carson;  Peter  Cody;  Millie  Gillisee;  Lilly  Speckmore. 
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Benzie  County — Luther  Jones ;  Willie  Sanford ;  May  Hartman ;  Roy  Spooner ; 

Phoebe  Spooner ;  Tommy  Clark ;  Alva  Brooks ;  Jessie  Sutherland. 
Berrien  County — Jewel  Rupel;  Clarence  Rough;  Harold  Eisle;  Gilbert 

Wooley;  Arthur  Dasse. 
Branch  County — Steve  Ratkoski;  Bertha  Felkey. 

Calhoun  County — Golda  Connor;  Joseph  White;  Elmer  Cary;  Marion 

Kellogg;  Eunice  Elliston;  Harry  Smith;  Charity  Adams;  John  Compton; 

Anabell  Ansell;  Anna  Countryman;  Floyd  Phillips;  Bennie  Raymond; 

Floyd  Gothm;  Chas.  Alexander;  Maud  Winter. 
Cass  County — Mildred  Lawson;  Mattie  Wagner;  Lucille  Norton;  Llloyd 

Kinser;  Lewis  Person;  Nettie  Rouing;  Bertha  Thomas;  Cora  Bo  wen; 

Clarence  Withers. 

Charlevoix  County — J.  Forest  Jones;  Andy  Webb;  Lois  Coon;  Lizzie 

Nickles;  Corel  Nickles;  Gladys  Clute;  Fanny  Waggoner. 
Cheboygan  County — Minnie  Banault;  Mable  Winnie;  Arthur  Brossens; 

Hazel  Gaynor;  Virginia  Andress;  Charlie  Hyde;  Dorothy  Pond. 
Chippewa  County — Robert  Lawson;  Izola  McRae;  Eddie  Mandoshking; 

Lucy  Guron;  Eva  Guron;  Wilber  Werve;  Edgar  Ashman;  Muriel  Perry; 

Peter  Van  Stoten. 

Clare  County — Iva  Hartford;  Mina  Leanders;  Joel  Root;  Violet  Rodgers; 

Leo  Campeau. 

Clinton  County — Bruce  Swaney;  Elda  Swaney;  Donald  Wells;  Catherine 
Dutcher. 

Crawford  County — Minnie  Larson;  Maude  Turk;  Merta  Turk;  Hazard 

Gregory. 
Emmet  County — Dewey  Barry. 
Eaton  County — Russel  Moll. 

Genesee  County — Lewis  Harrington ;  Orma  Surbey ;  Mary  Nye ;  Mary  Jane 
Worden. 

Gladwin  County — Ernest  Campbell;  Verie  Cann. 

Grand  Traverse  County — Bonnie  Livingston;  Clayton  West. 

Gratiot  County — James  Younger;  Walter  Miller;  Earl  Thayer;  Eldon 

Lott;  Clyde  Rockhold;  George  Smith;  Frank  Ledrow;  Arvil  Bolyeat; 

James  Hull. 

Gogebic  County — Minnie  Williams;  Tekla  Vaara;  Wayne  Anderson;  Charles 
Lepista. 

Hillsdale  County — Vera  Hibbs;  Harold  Leffingwell;  Flore  Whisler;  Olive 
Taylor. 

Huron  County — Glen  Armstrong;  Willie  Swartzendouber ;  Rilla  Endersle; 

Viola  Benty;  Edna  Younglove;  Timothy  Rodgers;  Wm.  Christie. 
Houghton  County — Albena  Brisson;  Henry  Forget;  Roy  Mullen;  Florence 

Trumbley. 

Ingham  County — Sidney  Grayson;  David  Pauls;  Alfred  Hart;  Iva  Commins; 

John  Davidson;  Earl  Rouser;  Albert  Ferry;  Blanche  Warner;  Clifton 

Hileman;  Willie  McClower;  Harry  Cherry. 
Ionia  County — May  Reeder;  Fanny  Cutter;  Zeta  Sage;  Claude  Smith. 
Iosco  County — Bertha  Mueller;  Eugene  Abbott. 
Iron  County — Tecla  Lindwall. 

Isabella  County — Herbert  Smith;  Beulah  Ashton;  Clyde  Jones;  Florence 
Parker;  Mattie  Wilson;  Percy  Conley;  Floyd  Hules;  Gladys  Peltier; 
Neal  Keller;  Morgan  Ramson;  Florence  Shaner;  Delta  Stebbins;  Isaac 
Spencer;  Ethel  Cowder;  Gerald  Smith;  Sherman  Slocum;  Grace  Acker 
Henry  Cable;  Henry  Hobel;  Will  Chard. 
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Jackson  County — Carrie  Wolfe;  Nesley  Young;  Viola  Blair;  Ethel  LaMore; 

Robert  Hollenbeck;  Catherine  Jenkins. 
Kalkaska  County — Ray  Keal;  Amy  Bilon;  Dora  Becker;  Alice  Joice; 

Irma  Hubble;  Fern  Baker. 
Kalamazoo  County — Tracy  Buckmaster;  Jennie  Vos;  Mary  Dacom;  Clifford 

Atanton;  Lemuel  Haskins;  Earl  Heath;  Claude  Mastin;  Carl  Thomas; 

Geo.  S.  Welo.  *  M 

Kent  County — Cora  Smith;  Hattie  Haagan;  Frankie  Fairchilds;  Suffel 

DeHammer;  Floyd  McAlbough;  Myrtle  Pfeifer;  Fred  Weidend;  Cora 

Adriance;  Fannie  Osborn;  Henry  Thompson;  Cora  Smith;  Frank  Higby; 

Lucile  Roblins;  Florence  Van  DenBrock;  Floyd  McCullock;  Edward 

Gray;  Mary  Minardo;  Isabella  Vinkenulder;  Bernie  Wood. 
Lake  County — Vernon  Thornton;  Terrie  Cobb;  Webb  Cornell. 
Lapeer  County — Earl  Heliker. 

Lellanau  County — Vincent  Strank;  Harry  Becker;  Clara  Agosa. 

Lenawee  County — Earl  Moore;  Willie  Munson;  George  Garrison;  Tennie 
Pillington;  Winston  Eaton;  Velma  Johnson;  Anna  Kruse;  Harold 
Tuttle;  Ruth  Porter;  Edna  Clark;  Gusty  Bruhn. 

Livingston  County — Ara  Vanamburg;  Frank  Wigglesworth ;  Hazen  Ben- 
nett; Florence  Fitch;  Delia  Fitch. 

Macomb  County — Clara  Sippel;  Clara  Knack;  Elsie  Weier;  Otto  Weier; 
Martha  Schneider;  Edwin  DuBois;  Arthur  Hoop;  Lizzie  Kamp;  Hilda 
Maas;  Emery  Francis;  Wm.  Laturno;  Gladys  Peltier. 

Manistee  County — Evalene  Simple;  Olga  Bhrens;  Eliza  Harris;  Alfred 
Mathews;  Kate  Wrzesinski;  Pynka  Gardener;  Rose  Chlebranowski;  Amy 
Boulanger;  Alice  Boulinger;  Flora  Hainer;  Teresa  Gorse;  Huldah  Rich; 
Elsworth  McClish;  Alma  Thomas. 

Marquette  County — Ina  Roatio;  Norma  Perkins;  Arthur  Frazier;  David 
Bell;  Dorothy  Newton;  William  Gleason. 

Mason  County— Catherine  Brown;  Lorens  Johnson;  Gertrude  Keeler; 
Free  da  Sadowski. 

Mecosta  County — Stella  Soper;  Claude  Geasler;  Stanley  Cole;  Flossie 

Woten;  John  Allen. 
Menominee  County — Clarence  Anderson;  George  Shampo;  Louis  Deyrave; 

Teresi  Martin;  Alden  Bergen. 
Midland  County — Joseph  Simons;  Albert  Ziskie;  Bernard  Koenders;  Clara 

Moore. 

Missaukee  County — George  Brinks. 

Monroe  County — Jessie  Gerich;  Laverne  Antean;  Walter  Wandt;  Lester 
Bromia;  Ida  Bromia;  Grace  Kinsey;  Albert  Hagen;  Wm.  Merritt. 

Montcalm  County — Emma  Rader;  Maud  Irvin;  Cecil  Polmenten;  Blanche 
Burdick;  Leona  Monks;  Sarah  Mester;  Flossie  Blanchard;  Rose  Rich; 
Ed.  Wilber;  Florence  Larsen;  Martia  Anderson;  Earl  Bradley;  Bertha 
Urich;  Don  N.  Smith;  Hazel  Anderson;  Fred  Brown;  Normah  Peabody. 

Muskegon  County — Helen  Brown;  Monroe  Pouty. 

Newaygo  County — Lillian  Sherwood;  Myrl  Swetman;  Nettie  Roblins; 

Annie  Sparks;  Jennie  Bartels;  George  Shanborn;  Gail  Enders;  George 

Sanders ;  Clarence  Bitley ;  Henry  Bradley ;  Celie  Spencer ;  Gertie  Boerman  ; 

Bearl  Vandawater;  Wilson  LaValle;  Gladys  LaValle;  Hattie  Puff; 

Clarence  Bristol;  Bertha  Reterstoff. 
Oakland  County — Cecil  Carter;  Hilda  Fuoman;  Douglass  Judd;  Scott 

Dunham;  George  Atkins;  Myrtle  Dye;  Myrtle  Redick;  Doris  Carry. 
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Oceana  County — Pearl  Sink;  Maud  Stafford;  Mary  Bo wers ;  Johnnie  Pankow; 

Marion  Simmons;  Winnie  Gilson;  Maud  Brumley;  Nettie  Makin;  Hiram 

Fox;  Lee  Fisher;  Mary  Bower. 
Ogemaw  County — Delmon  Shattuck;  Adrin  Shattuck;  George  Cottle; 

Nettie  Fitchett;  Flora  Kuhn;  Lizzie  Detzler. 
Osceola  County — Hazel  Rhodes;  Alfred  Blaksley;  Florence  Bacon;  Winfred 

Farrington;  Lotta  Goff;  Eva  Manley;  May  Sleezer;  Pearl  Hartman; 

Mary  Whitman;  Edith  Kraft;  Jenny  Berry;  Chas.  Parker. 
Oscoda  County — Maurice  A.  Rhoads;  Fredie  Hostetler. 
Otsego  County — Laura  Prater. 

Ottawa  County — Henry  Walinga;  William  Rittenberg;  Margaret  Minuth; 
Nellie  Dewitt ;  Gerret  Mountman;  Kate  Stam;  Lena  Beeber;  Carl  Warber; 
Olive  Taylor;  Josephine  Bareman;  Gerrit  Matman;  Clyde  See;  Francis 
Walsh. 

Saginaw  County — William  Krauss;  Vera  Stevenson;  Harold  Gould;  Frank 
Borry;  John  Nolan;  Leo  Phoenix;  Lester  Davidson;  Nellie  Church; 
Barnard  Smith;  Lewis  Harrison;  Emma  Shults;  Earl  Arbaugh;  Elsie 
Baker;  Mary  Branigan;  Vincent  Whelton;  Ora  Happinstall;  Chas. 
Oliver;  Bessie  Gray;  Arthur  Weiss;  Edward  Gay;  Olga  Miner. 

Sanilac  County — Orpha  Ferriby;  Marie  Conlon;  George  Wagner;  Violet 
Echlin;  Ivory  Green;  Henry  Montgome  y;  Alma  Richardson;  Alice 
Wedge;  Annie  Nicholson;  Bruce  Ludington;  Berden  Edmund;  Hazel 
Dunningly;  Adolph  Meaddaugh;  Melinda  Martin;  Ward  Barnes. 

Shiawassee  County — Agnes  Coe;  Grace  Taphouse;  Henry  Gurden;  Niger 
Lewis;  Altie  Drain;  Wenona  Busell;  Flossie  Collard. 

St.  Clair  County — Alberta  Showier;  Mabel  Sharrarcl;  William  Willis; 
Carrie  Walker;  Alma  Bracken;  George  Keelyer;  Henry  Sharrow;  Joseph 
Sink;  Mary  Rennie;  Gilbert  McLellend;  Edith  Voise;  May  da  Haag; 
Laura  Maryohn;  Blanche  Christenson;  John  Kelly;  Arthlr  Thurtle; 
Horace  Bacon;  Pearl  Hill;  Mabel  Sharrand;  Grace  Garden;  Charlie 
Moak;  Hazel  Trungley. 

St.  Joseph  County — Lela  Walters;  Donald  Stewart;  Rose  Chrisman;  John 
Krontze;  Vera  Bowerox;  Arthur  Black;  Ethel  Bolster;  Falcott  Down; 
Florence  Farr;  Evelyne  Fowler;  Mina  Hibbard;  Elsie  JefTery;  Earl 
Stanton;  Jay  Warner;  Zenus  Prestidge;  Florence  Hall;  Otis  Gage. 

Tuscola  County — Lottie  Mills;  Charlie  Percure;  Maud  Saupholin;  Ethel 
McLarty;  May  Beleehyser;  Ed.  Simmons;  Floyd  Warner;  Bettie  Down- 
ing; Clara  Downing;  Maggie  Actesman;  Ester  Hoglestone;  Mandy 
Frizzle;  Anna  Barden;  Selvester  Montruil. 

Van  Buren  County — Fred  Horney;  Annie  Lorrenson;  Lena  Hitchings; 
Mary  Pratz;  Frank  Lent;  Edwin  Johnson;  Willie  Williams;  William 
Pethic;  Melvin  Goodrich;  Arthur  Goodrcih;  Leo  Leonard;  Doris  Denton; 
Albert  Mepyans;  Sylvia  Gable;  Milo  Getting. 

Washtenaw  County — Raymond  Braun;  Bertha  Miller;  Harold  Torrey; 
Olive  Wilson;  Elsie  Feigel;  Ellwood  Harrison;  Albert  Bulwer;  William 
Barnhardt;  Eva  Pelton;  Ruth  Hofler. 

Wayne  County — Matilda  Porgentuk;  Nora  Volmer;  Cecil  Schmitt;  Carl 
Jule;  Anna  Olaolowsky;  Helen  Gall;  Mable  Moore;  Thomas  Blair;  Marcus 
Aldrich;  Evans  Lessing;  Hazel  Booth;  Gertrude  Carpenter;  John  Hanna; 
Otto  Kryzinger;  Edward  Groulick;  Ben  Bellas;  Albert  Kerzska;  Clara 
Abbott;  John  Burenbark;  Forest  Cooke;  Lucinda  Wolfram;  Marie  Huff; 
Ethel  Reidy;  Grace  Merril;  Frank  Jennings;  Delia  MacManus;  Hattie 
Millard;  Stella  Fillion;  Chandler  Wilson;  Edna  Ferguson;  Alfred  Crosby; 
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Henry  Gutowski;  Fred  Berg;  Vern  Brigham;  Leonard  Springborn; 
Irene  Joly;  Sophie  Golczica;  Edward  Bidagaree;  Elinor  Tapert;  Walter 
Warzynsta;  Herbert  Kelland. 
Wexford  County — Leonie  Bryans;  Arthur  Anderson;  Mamie  Isler;  Lottie 
Bush;  Margaret  Wilson;  Florence  Waltz;  Florence  Robertson;  Midland 
Spencer;  Chas.  Henderson. 


Literary. 


Kindergarten^ 
Reading. 
Number  Work. 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Number  Work. 
English. 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

PRIMARY. 

Musical. 
— First  Year — 
Rote  Songs. 

— Second  Year — 
Rote  Songs. 

—Third  Year- 
Rote  Songs. 
Piano  (el.) 
Braille  notation. 

Fourth  Year — 

Rote  Songs. 
Piano. 

Braille  notation. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

—Fifth  Year- 
Singing. 
Piano. 


— Sixth  Year- 
Singing. 
Piano. 
Violin  (el.) 


Industrial. 


Bead  Work. 
Rattan. 


Rattan. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 
Raffia. 
Sewing. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 
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Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

English. 

U.  S.  History. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

Spelling. 
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— Seventh  Year — 

Singing. 

Piano. 

Violin. 

— Eighth  Year — 

Singing. 
Piano. 

Harmony  (el.) 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 
— Ninth  Year — 


First  Semester. 
English. 
Algebra. 

Spelling  and  Commercial  Arith. 
Physiography. 


Second  Semester. 
English. 
Algebra. 

Spelling  and  Commercial  Arith. 
Physiography. 


Algebra. 
English. 

Commercial  Law. 
Medieval  History. 


—Tenth  Year- 
English. 
Bookkeeping. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Modern  History. 

-Eleventh  Year — 


Rhetoric. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 


Physics. 
Typewriting. 
U.  S.  History. 
Political  Economy 


American  Literature. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 


-Twelfth  Year- 


Elective. 

Elective. 

U.  S.  History. 

Political  Economy. 
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HIGH 


First  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 
Physiology. 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


'  Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


American  Literature 
Geometry 

Physical  Geography. 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


English  Literature. 
Solid  Geometry  (E.) 
Physics  (E.) 
Psychology  (E.) 
Astronomy  (E.) 
Moral  Science  (E.) 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


3HOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

— Ninth  Grade — 

Second  Semester. 

Algebra. 

English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.) 

—Tenth  Grade- 
Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.) 

— Eleventh  Grade — 

Rhetoric. 

Geometry. 

Civics. 

Latin  (E.) 

German  (E.) 

Manual  Training  (E.) 

—Twelfth  Grade- 
English  Literature. 
English  History. 
Physics  (E.) 
Political  Economy  (E.) 
Botany  (E.) 
Chemistry  (E.) 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


GEOGRAPHY. 

GRADE  III. 

Oral  work  in  geography. 

1.    Form  of  earth,  points  of  the  compass. 

General  outline  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

Occupations  of  the  People. 

Elementary  geographical  ideas  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson  where  feasible.  (For  illustration,  see  Baldwin  III,  page 
18;  river,  pool,  bank,  meadow.) 
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The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  used  for  instruction  in  elementary 
geographical  ideas,  such  as  ocean,  island,  caves,  tides,  etc. 

Observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

1.  Rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

2.  Sun  at  noon;  its  direction  and  position  at  noon  compared  with  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Directions — Pointing  north,  south,  etc.  Boundaries  of  school  campus. 
Names  and  directions  of  the  neighboring  streets. 

Wind — Which  is  the  coldest  side  of  the  building  in  winter? 

Clouds — Elementary  lessons.  Light  and  dark  clouds.  Clouds  and  rain. 
Uses  of  rain. 

Seasons — Frost  and  heat.  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  Trees  and 
the  seasons.    Animals  and  the  seasons. 

Development  of  geographical  ideas — Coasting  down  hill.  Streets  and 
roads.  Street  cars.  Railroads  and  their  use.  Boats.  Sail  boats  and 
steamers. 

City  and  country — Fields,  meadows,  woods,  wheat,  corn  and  cotton; 
sugar  (cane  and  beet),  where  it  grows. 

Man  and  his  work. 

Materials  used  in  building  our  houses,  and  where  they  come  from.  Ma- 
terials used  for  food  and  where  they  come  from.    Materials  used  for  clothing. 
Fuel. 

Occupations  —  Who  builds  our  houses?  Who  prepares  our  food,  our 
clothes,  etc.?  The  farmer:  sowing  and  reaping.  The  flour  mill.  The 
dairy.    The  shoemaker's  shop.    The  carpenter  shop.     The  warehouse,  etc. 

GRADE  IV. 

Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography  to  page  77. 

The  earth — Surface,  size,  material. 

The  air,  forms  of  land,  of  water,  moisture,  and  drainage. 

Daily  motion  of  earth,  day  and  night,  yearly  motion,  zones,  altitude, 
plant  life,  animal,  man,  continents  and  countries,  civilization,  business, 
government  maps,  the  western  continents,  Atlantic  ocean,  western  part  of 
eastern  continents,  Indian  ocean,  Asia  and  Australia,  Pacific  ocean,  north 
polar  region,  south  polar  region,  hemispheres,  North  America,  and  United 
States. 

grade  v. 

Rand-McNally's  Elementary  Geography,  complete. 
Review  United  States — Industries,  commerce. 
New  England  States. 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Southern  States — Eastern  division,  western  division. 
Central  States. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  northern  division,  Michigan. 

Pacific  States. 

Alaska. 

British  North  America. 
Mexico. 
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Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceana. 

GRADE  VI. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography  to  page  94. 

GRADE  VII. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography,  completed. 
Review,  Michigan. 


ENGLISH. 

In  the  grades,  including  the  fifth,  memory  gems  are  made  use  of  extensively 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  memory  and  as  the  pupil  advances  making 
him  familiar  with  the  ordinary  letter  and  business  forms,  and  also  the  best 
English. 

GRADE  VI. 

Steps  in  English,  Vol.  I.    Used  more  as  a  reference  book  than  as  a  text. 

GRADE  VII. 

Grammar — Steps  in  English,  Vol.  II. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Grammar — Whitney  and  Lockwood. 


READING. 

GRADE  I. 

Braille. 

Exercises — Manual  prepared  by  school.  Characters  most  nearly  alike 
and  most  easily  made.  Combination  of  words  and  groups  of  words.  Ten 
weeks. 

R. — Baldwin,  1st  Reader. 
S.-Cyr. 

GRADE  II. 

Reviews. 

Baldwin,  2d  Reader. 
Cyr. 

Lights  to  Literature. 

GRADE  III. 

Review — Two  weeks. 
Signs — eight  weeks. 
Baldwin,  3d  Reader. 
Selected  Poems — Cyr. 

3 
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GRADE  IV. 

Davis  IV. 
Baldwin  IV. 
Cyr. 

GRADE  V. 

R. — Baldwin,  V. 
S. — Harper's. 


SPELLING. 

The  basis  of  the  wTork  in  spelling  is  Quincey's  Word  List.  A  series  of 
graded  and  well  selected  exercises  for  the  grades. 

Much  attention  should  be  and  is  paid  to  this  very  important  work  in 
the  school,  and  the  above  referred  to  lists  are  supplemented  by  words  from 
the  reading  lessons  and  from  all  other  available  sources. 


WRITING. 

Writing  in  Braille  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  taught 
in  this  school.  By  means  of  it  students  whose  situation  might  seem  so 
helpless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  person  are  enabled  to  com- 
municate with  one  another  with  an  ease  truly  amazing. 

The  work  leads  rapidly  and  easily  to  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  which 
our  pupils  become  very  fairly  proficient. 


ARITHMETIC. 

GRADES  I  AND  II. 

Work  as  outlined  in  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study. 

GRADE  III. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  III.    To  be  used  as  guide. 
Multiplication  Tables  completed. 

Written  division  of  numbers  of  four  orders,  the  divisor  being  of  one  order, 
no  remainders. 

Halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  fifths  are  studied. 

GRADE  IV. 

Smitn's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  IV.    To  be  used  as  guide. 

Long  Division. 

Fractions. 

Decimal  Fractions  based  on  the  table  of  United  States  currency. 
Multiplication  and  division  with  three-figure  multipliers  and  divisors. 

grade  v. 

Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic  Chapter  I  to  bottom  of  page  142,  to  be 
used  as  a  guide. 
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GRADE  VI. 

Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  beginning  on  page  142  and  take  all  of 
chapter  II  as  a  guide,  except  ratio  and  proportion. 

GRADE  VII. 

Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic  Chapter  I  serve  as  a  guide  for  this  grade. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Smith's  advanced  Arithmetic  Chapter  II  serve  as  a  guide  for  this  grade. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 

GRADE  EIGHT. 

Text — John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 
First  semester — End  of  the  Revolutionay  War. 

Second  semester — Finish  text  and  bring  up  to  date  by  using  other  texts. 


ALGEBRA. 

GRADE  IX. 

Text — Wentworth's  Higher. 

First  semester — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  of 
polynomials. 

Second  semester — Factoring,  fractions,  and  simple  equations. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Fractional  equations,  involution,  evolution,  and  simul- 
taneous equations. 

Second  semester — Ratio  and  proportion,  quadratics. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Text — Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History. 
References — Larned,  Ransome. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

First  semester — To  Last  Century  of  Roman  Republic. 
Second  Semester — To  modern  History. 

Third  Semester — Finish  text  and  bring  up  to  date  by  using  other  texts. 


CIVICS. 

Michigan  Constitution  and  the  local  governments,  10  weeks. 
U.  S.  Civil  Government,  10  weeks.    Text — Fiske's. 
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LATIN. 

— First  Year — 

Text — Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin. 
First  semester — To  thirty-sixth  lesson. 
Second  semester — To  seventy-first  lesson. 

— Second  Year — 
Text — Caesar,  Allen  and  Greenough. 

First  semester — First  two  books,  except  the  campaign  against  Ariovistus. 
Second  semester — Books  III  and  IV. 


GERMAN. 

— First  Year — 

Text — Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach. 

First  twenty  lessons. 

Reader — Gluck  Auf,  about  ninety  pages. 

— Second  Year — 

Grammar — Co  mple  te  d . 
Reader — Gluck  Auf,  completed. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 


PHYSIOLOGY-SCIENCE. 

Physiology — Martin's  Human  Body. 

Physical  Geography — Davis'.    Supp.  Saulsbury's. 

Political  Economy — Walker's.    Supp.  Bullock's. 

Psychology — Putnam's. 

Moral  Science — Fairchild's. 

Physics — Carhart  and  Chute;  Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  heats,  elec- 
tricity, sounds,  dynamics.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  attempt  to  give 
the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  such  physical  facts  as  may  come  within 
his  reach. 

GEOMETRY. 

Text — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid. 
First  semester — Books  I,  II. 
Second  semester — Books  III,  IV,  V. 
Solid  Geometry— Books  VI,  VII,  VIII. 
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ENGLISH— HIGH  SCHOOL. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Whittier.  Biography  prepared 
by  class.  " Among  the  Hills/'  "Snow-Bound/'  and  other  poems  studied. 
Notes  on  style  with  special  attention  given  to  elements  of  style,  vocabu- 
lary, diction,  sentence  structure,  figures,  etc. 

Life  of  Shakespeare.    Notes  on  technique  of  drama. 

Critical  study  of  " Merchant  of  Venice." 

Second  semester — Systematic  study  of  Longfellow.  " Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  studied. 

Composition  work,  including  character  sketches  correlated  with  poem 
study. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Lowell.  "The  Present  Crisis/ ' 
"Indian  Summer  Reverie/'  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  "Columbus,"  criti- 
cally studied.    Notes  on  different  kinds  of  poetry,  scansion,  etc. 

Second  semester — Life  of  Tennyson.  Four  selections  from  "Idylls  of 
the  King,"— "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Guinevere," 
and  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  critically  studied. 

"In  Memoriam"  studied  in  regard  to  development  of  author's  views. 

GRADE  XI. 

First  semester — American  literature.  Text  book,  Brander  Mathews' 
"Introduction  to  American  Literature." 

Illustrative  works  of  each  author  read  in  class. 
Criticisms  of  authors  given  from  other  texts. 
Note  book  required. 

During  this  year  pupils  will  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals,  one  oration. 

Second  semester — Rhetoric.    Text  book,  "Composition  and  Rhetoric," 
Wm.  Williams.    Composition  work  from  Scott  and  Denny  correlated  with 
regular  text  book  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

English  Literature.  Text  book,  "Introduction  to  English  Literature," 
Painter.  Literature  previous  to  Chaucer  studied  from  notes  from  Halleck's 
"History  of  English  Literature." 

During  this  year  pupils  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals  and  commence- 
ment, two  orations. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PIANO. 

Grade  I. 

Studies  from  Beyer's  Instruction  Book;  Gurlitt  Studies,  op.  130;  Koh- 
ler's  Practical  Piano  Method;  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies, 
I;  National  Graded  Course,  I;  Tappers'  Graded  Course,  I;  Schmitt  Technical 
Exercises;  Pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

Grade  II. 

Studies  from  Czerny,  op.  261;  Gurlitt,  op.  130;  Loeschhorn,  op.  65,  Bk. 
1;  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Studies  II;  National  Graded  Course  II; 
Bellairs'  Technical  Exercises;  Schmitt's  Technical  Exercises;  Pieces  suit- 
able to  this  grade. 

Grade  III. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  100  and  op.  29;  Berens,  op.  61,  Bk.  I;  Brauer, 
op.  15;  Czerny,  op.  261  and  op.  821;  Duvernoy,  op.  120;  Krause,  op.  2; 
Loeschhorn,  op.  65,  Bk.  II;  Mathews'  Grade  III;  National  Graded  Course, 
III;  W.  G.  Smith,  Studies,  op.  60,  Bk.  I;  Bellair's  Technical  Studies;  Mason 
Touch  and  Technic;  Plaidy  Exercises;  Staff  Notation;  Hymns;  Accompani- 
ments; Pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

Grade  IV. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  100,  29  and  32;  Berens,  op.  61,  Bk.  II;  Czerny, 
op.  738  and  849;  Heller,  op.  47;  Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Bk.  I;  Mathews',  IV; 
National  Graded  Course,  IV;  Smith,  op.  60;  Exercises  from  Czerny,  op. 
802;  Herz,  Hoffman,  Mason,  Plaidy  and  others;  Hymns  and  Accompani- 
ments; Harmony;  Music  History. 

Grade  V. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  32;  Cramer;  Czerny,  op  299,  I;  Heller,  op.  46; 
Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Bk.  II;  Low  Octave  studies;  Mathews/  Grade  V;  Tech- 
nical Exercises  from  Czerny,  op.  802;  Kullak;  Tausig;  Hymns;  Accompani- 
ment Work;  Pipe  Organ;  Normal  Work;  Harmony. 

Grade  VI. 

Studies  from  Mathews',  VI,  Cramer,  Czerny,  Mason,  Kullak,  etc.,  Pieces 
from  best  composers.    Normal  work. 

Grade  VII. 

Mathews',  Grade  VII.  Selected  studies  from  Bach,  Clementi,  Czerny 
Cramer.    Advanced  technic.    Pieces  from  best  composers. 
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Grade  VIII. 

Mathews',  Grade  VIII.  Selected  studies  from  Czerny,  Chopin,  Moscheles, 
etc.,  and  composition  from  best  composers. 


MUSIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE. 

Ninth  Grade. 


Musical. 
Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 
Harmony. 
Orchestra. 


Industrial. 
Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Tenth  Grade. 


Chorus. 

Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 
Harmony. 
Orchestra. 


Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Eleventh  Grade. 


Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 
Pipe  Organ. 
Counterpoint. 
Musical  History. 


Chorus. 
Voice  Culture. 
Piano. 
Pipe  Organ. 
Musical  History. 


Orchestra. 
Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 


Twelfth  Grade. 


Orchestra. 
Tuning. 

Repair  and  Construction. 
Domestic  Science. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Experience  proves  that  blind  people  can  be  trained  to  become  good 
musicians  and  eminently  successful  as  teachers,  organists,  pianists,  vio- 
linists and  tuners.  As  many  of  our  students  make  use  of  their  musical 
education  in  earning  a  livelihood,  we  aim  to  make  their  work  in  music 
practical  and  comprehensive,  so  they  may  feel  fully  equipped  for  their 
work  after  leaving  school.  That  the  public  may  have  confidence  in  blind 
teachers,  tuners,  etc.,  it  is  best  from  a  business  standpoint  to  urge  our  pupils 
to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  From  a  mental  and  moral  standpoint, 
also,  it  is  best  to  maintain  this  high  standard. 

All  children  upon  entering  school  are  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Chorus 
Class.  It  depends  upon  the  mental  and  physical  standing  of  the  child 
about  when  he  can  be  promoted  from  this  beginning  class  or  when  he  can 
take  piano  lessons. 

BRAILLE  NOTATION. 

Every  pupil  who  has  become  .independent  in  the  reading  of  the  literary 
Braille  of  the  third  grade  may  enter  the  class  in  Braille  Musical  Notation, 
which  is  directly  preparatory  to  the  regular  piano  course  of  study.  If 
the  pupils  work  in  this  class  is  satisfactory,  he  is  given  private  individual 
instruction  on  the  piano.  Fie  may  then  continue  his  lessons  throughout 
his  stay  in  the  School  provided  he  shows  sufficient  energy  and  ability  to 
do  the  work  required  in  the  piano  department. 

After  a  good  general  foundation  has  been  laid  through  the  work  in  the 
Primary  Chorus  Class,  the  Braille  Notation  Class,  and  some  individual 
instruction  at  the  piano,  a  pupil  is  ready  to  take  up  additional  work  in  music, 
such  as  violin  or  other  orchestral  instrument,  tuning  or  voice,  if  his  talent 
leads  in  those  directions. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  music  department:  Piano, 
pipe  organ,  voice  culture,  violin,  ;cello,  cornet,  and  all  orchestral  instru- 
ments, reed  organ,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  harmony,  and  history  of 
music  with  the  following  special  advantages:  Chorus  classes  for  all  pupils, 
orchestra  for  those  studying  orchestral  instruments,  staff  notation  class 
with  special  apparatus,  and  normal  work  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 

PIANO. 

The  detailed  course  of  study  for  piano  will  be  found  on  a  following  page. 
Study  of  the  piano  is  the  backbone  to  all  work  in  music  and  some  piano 
work  should  precede  that  on  any  other  instrument,  or  the  voice,  or  tuning. 
Then  the  study  of  piano  should  continue  along  with  that  of  any  other  line 
of  music,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  there  is  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  be  discontinued. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Pupils  whose  talent  will  warrant  it,  and  who  have  reached  grade  V  of 
the  piano  course  may  have  individual  lessons  on  the  pipe  organ.    Our  organ, 
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though  small,  is  sufficient  to  give  a  pupil  a  fair  knowledge  of  organ  music, 
and  prepare  him  for  holding  a  church  position. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GRACE  A.  BROWN, 

Director  of  Music. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

All  adult  pupils  who  have  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course  should 
take  at  least  one  year  of  individual  instruction  in  voice  culture,  and  should 
continue  it  longer  if  ability  warrants.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  solo  singer 
to  be  benefitted  by  voice  culture.  To  one  who  is  making  a  specialty  of 
some  musical  instrument,  some  knowledge  of  voice  culture  is  a  means  of 
broadening  the  education  and  of  deepening  the  musical  sense.  In  our 
new  High  School  Course  in  Music  either  voice  culture  or  the  study  of  some 
orchestral  instrument  is  required  of  one  specializing  in  piano.  This  is  to 
prevent  our  graduates  from  being  one-ideaed  musicians. 

HARMONY. 

We  have  a  two  years'  course  in  harmony,  using  Homer  Norns'  "  Prac- 
tical Harmony/'  published  in  Braille  at  Perkins'  Institution,  Boston.  All 
pupils  having  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course  are  required  to  take 
the  work  in  harmony. 

MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

This  is  a  one  year  special  study  required  of  those  specializing  in  music 
who  have  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course.  We  use  Filmore's  Lessons 
in  Musical  History,  published  in  Braille  at  this  institution.  This  book  is 
supplemented  by  lectures  by  the  instructor  twice  a  week. 

CHORUS  CLASSES. 

The  chorus  work  is  at  present  in  three  classes,  primary,  intermediate, 
and  senior.  As  has  been  stated,  all  children  are  enrolled  in  the  primary 
chorus  class  when  they  first  enter  the  School.  This  class  is  the  first  work 
in  music,  and  in  it  they  are  taught  some  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
the  musical  sense  is  awakened  by  the  use  of  pleasing  and  instructive  songs 
by  rote.  Pupils  are  retained  in  this  class  until  they  are  ready  for  the  class 
in  Braille  notation  of  music,  then  they  are  promoted  to  the  intermediate 
chorus.  In  the  intermediate  chorus  the  theory  work  is  more  advanced  than 
in  the  primary  chorus,  note  dictation  is  taught  and  part  songs  are  used. 
From  this  cla^s  the  pupil  is  promoted  into  the  senior  chorus,  where  the 
best  choruses,  part  songs,  and  cantatas  are  learned.  Chorus  work  should 
continue  throughout  the  pupil's  stay  in  the  school,  unless  excused  from  the 
work  by  the  faculty.    These  choruses  meet  daily. 

RECITALS. 

Every  pupil  receiving  private  instruction  in  piano  or  voice  is  required 
to  appear  at  least  once  in  each  semester  in  recital  before  the  school  and 
any  friends  who  may  come.  The  public  is  always  welcome  to  these  re- 
citals, held  in  the  chapel  at  6:00  P.  M.,  every  three  or  four  weeks.  Besides 
the  recitals  every  pupil  must  appear  in  public  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  j 
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STAFF  NOTATION. 

It  is  not  essential  to  good  playing  that  a  person  without  sight  should 
understand  staff  notation.  The  Braille  notation,  from  which  our  blind 
children  learn  their  music  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  staff  notation 
of  a  sighted  person.  A  blind  boy  or  girl  may  learn  to  play  well  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  staff  and  its  notes,  but  it  is  best  for  them  to 
understand  staff  music,  in  order  to  teach  music  to  seeing  people  when  they 
leave  school,  and  also  in  order  to  take  staff  music  from  dictation.  Our 
system  of  teaching  staff  notation  gives  the  student  a  practical  working 
idea  of  the  music  of  " seeing  people.".  We  have  tangible  apparatus  in  the 
form  of  aluminum  characters  representing  all  the  characters  found  on  a 
page  of  staff  music.  These  can  be  placed  anywhere  on  the  "staff  tables," 
which  have  parallel  lines  grooved  out  to  represent  the  staff. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

PRIMARY  CLASS. 

1.  Scale  by  note  as  a  melody. 

2.  To  connect  each  tone  of  the  scale  with  the  scale  name  when  called 
for. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  order  of  the  tones  is  fixed,  and  the  children's  voices 
follow  closely  the  scale  names  when  called  for  move  to  scale  (2).  Sing 
do,  re;  hold  re;  change  e  to  o  and  then  o  to  do,  still  holding  the  same  pitch. 
This  gives  do  of  the  new  scale. 

4.  Sing  the  new  scale  as  the  first  was  sung,  and  when  familiar  pass  to 
No.  3.  Sing  do,  re,  mi;  hold  mi;  change  e  to  o  and  o  to  do,  holding  the 
same  pitch.  This  gives  do  of  the  new  scale.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  familiar, 
pass  to  next,  and  so  continue  till  all  have  been  sung  and  the  children  have 
gained:  (1)  the  power  to  sing  the  scale  freely  up  and  down  the  staff ;  (2)  the 
ability  to  hold  the  tone  and  change  the  syllable ;  (3)  the  knowledge  that  the 
scale  may  begin  on  any  staff  degree,  and  that  the  tones  follow  in  the  same 
order  and  relation  from  do,  wherever  placed. 

At  the  completion  of  the  four  years  spent  in  the  primary  class,  the  follow- 
ing ideas  are  developed  according  to  the  charts  of  the  Natural  Music  System, 
bar,  measure,  pulse,  accent,  note  values,  rest  values,  meter  signatures, 
hold  repeat  marks,  two  part  work,  primary  and  secondary  accent,  the  effect 
of  la  in  the  scale,  key  signatures,  evenly  and  unevenly  divided  beat,  synco- 
pation sharps  4,  1,5,  6,  and  flat  7,  staccato  effect,  La  scale,  and  the  augmented 
second,  indicating  harmonic  minor. 

INTERMEDIATE  CLASS. 

Major,  normal,  and  harmonic  scales  compared. 
Melodic  minor  indicated  by  flat  three. 

Change  of  key  by  chromatic^  melodic  minor,  built  on  major  by  means 
of  chromatic. 

Syncopation  more  fully  developed.- 
Complete  chromatic  scale. 
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ORCHESTRAL  DEPARTMENT. 


In  the  Orchestral  Department  there  are  a  number  of  instruments  that 
the  pupils  work  with  and  there  are  more  that  they  could  do  successful  work 
upon  that  we  do  not  have  at  the  present. 

A  pupil  is  required  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  Braille  Music 
before  he  is  allowed  to  start  work  in  this  department.  A  pupil  is  given  a 
lesson  once  a  week  upon  the  instrument  that  he  has  and  is  assigned  a  period 
every  day  to  practice.  The  lesson  consists  of  exercises  and  scales  and  differ- 
ent bowing. 

The  orchestra  at  the  present  time  consists  of  string  and  brass  instruments 
and  trap  drums.  Pupils  that  are  far  enough  advanced  are  allowed  to  join 
the  orchestra.  The  orchestral  repertoire  consists  at  the  present  time  of  about 
thirty  pieces.  The  orchestra  meets  three  times  a  week  for  rehearsal,  3:30 
to  4:00  P.  M.;  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

The  orchestra  receives  a  large  number  of  requests  to  furnish  music  at 
different  social  gatherings  here  in  the  city  and  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.    These  trips  are  always  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 


TABULATED  LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Of  the  152  pupils  enrolled  in  school  this  semester  (fall  1912)  only  16  are 
not  enrolled  in  the  music  department.  These  16  are  excused  from  the  work 
for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Total. 


Number  pupils  in: 

Senior  chorus  

Intermediate  chorus 
Primary  chorus .... 


26 
28 
12 


20 
10 


40 
65 
22 


Total  in  chorus  work 


133 


Piano  and  Braille  Notation 

Voice  Culture  

Organ  

Harmony  

History  of  Music  

Violin  

Wind  Instruments  

Tuning  

Orchestra  


56 
15 
6 
5 
5 
9 


40 
7 


96 
22 

7 
10 

7 
18 

4 
14 

7 


5 


2 


9 
4 
14 
7 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — I  take  great  pleasure  in  making  this  report.  Students  and 
teachers  alike  are  rejoicing  because  of  the  great  advantage  derived  from  the 
new  building,  and  the  increased  facilities  along  educational  lines. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  our  faculty 
and  while  regretting  the  loss  of  experienced  teachers,  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  new  teachers  employed  have  without  exception  proven 
exceptionally  well  qualified  and  have  in  every  instance  adapted  themselves 
to  their  work  with  great  success. 

The  Commercial  Course  inaugurated  by  the  Board  has  been  elected  by  a 
large  number  of  our  high  school  students  and  is  proving  one  of  our  strongest 
courses. 

The  Manual  Training  Department  is  showing  most  marvelous  results 
and  the  most  satisfactory  work  is  done  by  the  totally  blind  students.  As 
a  means  of  showing  a  student  how  to  use  his  or  her  hands  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  best  ever  undertaken  in  this  school,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  prove 
the  open  door  to  a  large  number  of  successful  and  remunerative  occupations. 

We  are  attempting  two  new  lines  of  work — carpet  and  rug  weaving  and 
chair  caning  both  of  which  have  been  successfully  taught  to  blind  students 
but  which  lack  of  suitable  room  has  prevented  putting  into  operation  here 
and  during  the  year  we  hope  to  begin  the  process  of  making  baskets,  hampers, 
etc. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  poultry  raising,  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief 
that  it  will  prove  easily  within  the  reach  of  blind  boys  and  girls  and  afford 
them  a  means  of  successful  self-support.  A  small  appropriation  has  been 
asked  for  with  which  to  establish  the  course  on  a  suitable  basis. 

The  Literary  and  Musical  work  of  the  school  together  with  the  above 
mentioned  work  is  being  extremely  well  done  and  by  faithful  workers. 

The  magazine  printed  by  the  school  is  reaching  about  three  hundred 
blind  people  and  is  proving  a  great  blessing.  I  feel  that  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  work  done  would  commend  itself  to  the  most  critical  in- 
spector. 

I  am  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  first  a  better 
system  for  physical  training  and  secondly  more  ways  for  giving  to  these 
young  people  the  means  for  self  support  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  such  vocations  and  to  this  end  I  urge  such  legislative  enactments  as  will 
invest  your  Honorable  Board  with  the  powers  of  an  Industrial  Commission 
for  the  Blind  similar  to  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  whose  business  it 
is  to  interest  themselves  and  others  in  the  starting  along  a  business  career 
of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 

I  urge  also  the  very  great  need  of  more  land  in  connection  with  the  school. 

I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  and  other  officers  for  your  continued 
interest  in  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES. 

Superintendent. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Holmes: 

The  opportunities  for  doing  better  and  more  work  have  been  greatly 
increased  in  our  school  since  I  made  my  last  report,  and  I  believe  that  the 
work  done  has  increased  proportionally. 

The  pupils  are  more  prompt  in  reaching  classes,  the  class  rooms  are  more 
pleasant,  seats  are  adapted  to  the  different  sized  pupils,  and  the  conven- 
iences of  being  able  to  use  the  library  and  consultation  room  direct  from  the 
study  hall,  all  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  in  our  new  building  over 
previous  conditions. 

The  curriculum  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  manual  training 
ai\d  commercial  work.  The  reports  of  these  departments  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  report. 

Smith's  arithmetic  has  been  stereotyped  and  placed  in  the  different  grades 
in  place  of  the  one  formerly  used.  This  being  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  work  of  our  pupils.  We  are  badly  in  need  of  another  geography  to  aid  in 
that  work  as  the  text  in  use  at  the  present  time  is  too  difficult  for  pupils 
that  are  not  able  to  do  a  great  deal  with  outdoor  class  work.  Davis'  Fourth 
Reader  is  used  at  the  present  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  year  as  it 
is  without  contractions.  Another  reader  should  be  stereotyped  to  use 
supplementary  with  this  one.  The  texts  formerly  used  had  contractions 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  pupils  will  be  better  readers  and  spellers  if  they 
do  not  use  the  contractions  in  the  lower  grades.  We  have  no  Michigan  Civil 
Government  that  has  been  stereotyped  since  the  state  constitution  was 
revised. 

The  length  of  periods  has  been  increased  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes 
with  extra  time  for  passing  of  classes.  There  are  at  present  five  periods 
in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  where  formerly  we  had  six  in 
the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  last  period  of  the  day  is  used 
by  the  teachers  as  a  consultation  period  for  teachers  and  pupils.  This 
change  I  believe  is  a  great  move  in  the  right  direction. 

A  new  course  of  study  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  the 
high  school,  which  is  as  given  below. 

Xo  person  shall  be  granted  a  diploma  from  this  school,  who  has  not  com- 
pleted at  least  thirty-two  units  of  work.  A  unit  of  work  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  recitations  per  week  for  twenty  weeks,  and  outside  work 
as  assigned  in  class.  In  manual  training  and  domestic  science  two  periods 
per  day  devoted  to  laboratory  work  for  twenty  weeks  shall  count  as  one 
unit.  The  units  from  the  music  department  have  been  arranged  by  granting 
a  certain  number  of  units  for  a  set  amount  of  work  done.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Harmony,  2  credits. 

Musical  History,  1  credit. 

Piano,  2  credits  per  grade  after  the  third   grade   as   arranged  in  music 
course. 

Pipe  Organ,  1  credit  per  year. 
Vocal,  1  credit  per  year. 
Orchestra  Work,  J  credit  per  year. 
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Orchestral  Instruments,  1  credit  per  year. 
Tuning,  2  credits  when  the  course  is  completed. 
Staff,  §  credit. 

Twenty-two  of  the  thirty-two  units  shall  be  from  the  outlined  course 
of  study  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control,  unless  the  pupil  shall  obtain 
permission  from  the  high  school  faculty  to  vary  this  course.  The  other 
ten  may  be  elected  from  subjects  offered  but  not  required.  Not  to  exceed 
eight  shall  be  elected  from  the  music  course. 

I  believe  that  our  high  school  course  is  strong  enough  to  place  our  school 
on  the  University  approved  list  and  hope  that  the  name  of  our  school  may 
be  found  on  that  list  before  another  report  is  issued. 

Respectfully  vours, 

WM.  A.  NEITHERCUT. 


REPORT  OF  TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Holmes: 

In  compliance  with  the  usual  custom  I  submit  the  following  report.  The 
tuning  department  has  already  established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  lucrative  means  of  livelihood  of  all  the  varied  industries  introduced 
into  our  school  up  to  the  present  time.  Since  its  establishment  in  1885  the 
department  has  steadily  increased  in  efficiency,  and  up  to  the  present  date 
upwards  of  nearly  seventy  students  have  perfected  themselves  in  the  art 
of  pianoforte  tuning,  and  are  now  holding  responsible  positions.  The  pres- 
ent class  under  training  numbers  fifteen. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  more  favorable  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
department,  the  undersigned  has  now  his  entire  time  placed  at  the  demand 
of  the  department.  By  the  change  it  is  possible  to  greatly  hasten  the  stud}', 
to  say  nothing  of  creating  more  real  interest  in  the  study,  and  more  frequent 
attention  to  each  student,  thereby  checking  any  error  from  becoming  en- 
grafted into  the  mind  of  the  student.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  new 
order  of  things  has  greatly  increased  the  interest  in  the  work,  and  a  desire 
to  accomplish  it. 

In  order  to  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  pianoforte  tuning,  the  tuner 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  phase  as  practiced  by  good 
tuners.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  become  good  tuners,  though  he  be  of  the  best, 
but  to  be  able  to  correct  many  of  the  little  troublesome  details  that  so  fre- 
quently happen  with  the  pianoforte.  Aside  from  action  regulating  comes 
what  is  termed  tone  regulating,  or  voicing.  A  process  by  which  the  character 
of  the  tone  is  given  to  the  instrument. 

Not  much  has  been  pursued  along  the  line  of  tuning  reed  instruments, 
only  in  a  general  way  explaining  the  difference  between  the  tuning  of  the 
pianoforte  and  the  reed  organ.  The  tuning  of  reeds  presents  only  one 
difficulty  to  the  blind  tuner,  and  that  is  that  the  delicacy  of  the  very  small 
reeds  at  its  extreme  treble  makes  it  somewhat  hazardous  to  undertake  to 
touch  with  a  file. 

The  tuning  department  lacks  still  in  points  of  vantage.  We  need  at  least 
another  upright  piano.  We  have  only  two  available  ones  at  present,  and 
they,  by  constant  daily  use,  have  become  more  or  less  disabled. 

Cheerfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  BLAKESLEE. 
Director  of  Tuning. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

To  C.  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent: 

Domestic  Science  is  a  phase  of  Manual  Training,  as  referring  to  affairs 
of  the  household,  as  cooking,  sanitation,  etc. 

All  manual  work  may  serve  as  a  training  for  motor  activity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  right  habits  and  action.  At  the  same  time  it  should  serve  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  creative  and  artistic  expression  of  the  worker's  personality. 

In  teaching  Domestic  Science  many  other  lessons  may  be  taught  also, 
as  order,  neatness,  accuracy,  economy,  judgment,  courtesy,  and  consideration 
of  others,  also  independence. 

Manual  work  is  of  great  importance  to  the  girls  of  the  School  for  Blind. 
They  are  naturally  more  dependent  than  other  students  and  need  to  be 
trained  to  be  self-reliant. 

Domestic  Science  has  a  very  practical  aspect  which  is  of  the  greatest 
ethical  and  sociological  importance.  Many  domestic  problems  may  be 
solved  by  having  at  the  heads  of  the  household  women  who  understand  the 
value  and  proper  cooking  of  foods.  Proper  training  in  Domestic  Science 
teaches  respect  for  all  duties  pertaining  to  the  household. 

All  girls  of  the  high  school  are  required  to  take  four  years  of  this  subject. 
Two  hours  of  each  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory  for  teaching  and  in 
practical  work.    There  are  eighteen  girls  in  this  department. 

The  ninth  grade  begins  the  preparatory  lessons  as  measures,  abbrevia- 
tions, study  of  fire  and  heat;  relations  of  air,  water  and  food;  a  study  of 
carbohydrates  including  the  buying  and  serving  of  vegetables  and  cereals; 
and  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  bread  making. 

The  tenth  grade  studies  the  sterilization,  canning,  and  preservation  of 
food;  fats  and  oils  and  their  composition,  sources,  uses. 

The  classification,  principal  and  practice  of  soap  making,  deep  fat  frying, 
also  simple  desserts. 

The  eleventh  grade  studies  proteids,  including  the  composition,  charac- 
teristics, uses  and  proper  cooking  of  eggs,  milk,  game,  fish,  and  meats. 

The  twelfth  grade  reviews  the  work  of  previous  years  and  studies  leavens, 
as  soda,  air  and  eggs;  flour  mixtures  as  batters,  doughs  and  sponges  includ- 
ing muffins,  hot  breads,  and  various  cakes,  frozen  desserts,  also  principles 
of  invalid  cooking. 

A  post-graduate  course  has  been  organized  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  work.  This  class  reviews  the  work  of  former  years,  taking  more  ad- 
vanced products,  also  more  theory  work. 

We  have  very  pleasant  rooms  in  the  new  building  for  our  work,  a  very 
pretty  dining  room,  and  kitchen  well  equipped. 

The  girls  are  made  to  feel  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  in  carina; 
for  these  rooms.  During  the  course  a  breakfast,  luncheon,  supper  and 
dinner  are  given  in  which,  is  taught  correct  serving,  care  of  the  dining  room, 
china,  glass  and  silver,  laying  the  table,  etc. 

We  hope  by  this  course  to  develop  an  attitude  of  hopeful,  cheerful  inter- 
est toward  the  work  of  the  home. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HET TIE  M.  TAYLOR. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  C.  E.  Holmes,  Supt.  of  the  Michigan  School  for  Blind: 

Efficiency  is  the  modern  test  of  education.  Anything  that  makes  for 
efficiency  has  an  educative  value. 

The  kind  of  education  which  enables  men  and  women  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able degree  of  success;  that  teaches  the  power  that  lies  in  the  value  of  honesty 
and  proper  conduct  of  exchanges,  both  local  and  foreign;  to  judge  the  future 
by  past  and  present  conditions  in  regard  to  demand,  production,  consump- 
tion and  movement.  To  sum  up  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  combined 
forces  and  facts  that  actually  exist  and  probable  outcome  or  effect  with  re- 
spect to  governing  conditions;  and  which  enables  its  possessor  to  cope  with 
the  world  of  affairs  in  an  intelligent  manner.  These  may  be  classed  as  a 
part  of  Business  Training. 

A  Business  Education  in  a  general  sense  covers  a  deeper  and  larger  area 
of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  theory  and  practice  applicable  to  any  and  all 
lines  of  endeavor,  than  is  usually  comprehended  at  a  single  grasp  by  the 
average  person.  The  several  subjects  taught  along  this  line  are  tactics  to 
be  learned  and  practiced  in  order  to  more  fully  fit  ourselves  for  our  own 
protection. 

Bookkeeping  is  only  one  of  the  many  subdivisions  of  Business  Training. 
A  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice  of  accounts  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  any  and  everyone,  but  there  are  countless  numbers  of  accounting  problems 
which  may  not  be  solved  and  properly  disposed  of  by  one  who  has  not  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  underlying  subjects  which  build  the  ground-floor  to 
thorough  bookkeeping. 

We  use  the  C.  B.  Ellis  System  of  Bookkeeping  and  our  work  is  carried 
on  the  same  as  in  script  only  using  the  Braille  machines  and  slates  to  take 
the  place  of  pen,  etc. 

Our  course  at  present  covers  one  year,  so  to  speak,  it  includes  the  elements 
of  bookkeeping  together  with  business  practice,  and  forms  and  methods 
in  banking. 

Owing  to  the  slow  process  which  has  to  be  employed  in  working  out  the 
forms  in  Braille,  the  time  allotted  to  us  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  more 
than  a  working  knowledge  of  each  subject.  This  course,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  pupil,  could  be  made  to  extend  over  another  year. 

Typewriting  is  one  of  the  chief  avenues  of  expression  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  school,  and  is  easily  and  rapidly  acquired  by  earnest  energetic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  student.  When  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  attained 
by  the  pupil  much  time  is  devoted  to  correct  business  forms,  letter-writing, 
etc.,  thus  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  underlying  principles  of  business. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Commercial  Arithmetic 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  student  who  completes  the  prescribed 
course  in  mathematics  finds  an  opportunity  to  further  broaden  and  add  to 
his  proficiency,  and  become  in  touch  with  the  methods  employed  in  the 
business  world.    This  work  covers  one  semester. 

The  subject  of  Commercial  Law  is  allowed  one  semester  also.  And  too 
great  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  value  of  gaining  an  insight 
into  the  practical  and  legal  application  to  our  everyday  affairs  and  tends 
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to  develop  in  the  student  judgment  and  efficiency  of  thought.  Commercial 
Geography  a  half-year  subject  is  another  block  in  laying  a  sure  foundation 
to  a  useful  and  practical  education.  To  all  of  these  we  may  still  add  one 
more  intellectual  tool  which  is,  as  yet,  a  mere  infant  in  our  work.  The  one 
employed  to  record  and  materialize  thought.  We  hope  to  so  train  and 
concentrate  our  efforts  in  this  line  as  to  achieve  a  measure  of  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IDA  T.  CLAXCEY. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  the  Kindergarten  went  into  the  nice  large  room  in  our 
new  School  Building,  which  was  nicely  furnished  with  two  fine  Kindergarten 
tables,  a  large  case  for  our  material  and  work,  a  piano,  and  a  teacher's  desk 
and  chair,  and  when  we  get  our  new  sand  table,  the  furnishings  will  be  com- 
plete. 

Soon  were  seen  upon  our  walls  pictures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  draped 
with  a  large  United  States  flag.  Some  of  the  other  pictures  are  of  Frcebel, 
Longfellow,  Three  Madonnas,  Saint  Anthony,  and  Baby  Stuart  and  with 
our  plants  in  the  windows,  our  Kindergarten  chairs  placed  about  the  room 
and  some  of  our  work  on  the  wall  we  look  quite  homelike. 

Our  circle  is  put  on  the  floor  with  brass-headed  tacks,  so  that  the  children 
can  place  their  own  chairs  on  the  circle.  The  room  is  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  and  very  comfortable  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

There  are  twenty-two  in  the  first  grade,  sixteen  of  these  are  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EVA  S.  ANDREWS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

To  Superintendent  Clarence  E.  Holmes: 

This  department  having  been  in  operation  only  a  year  has  yet  to  prove 
its  real  value  to  our  students.  But  from  present  indications,  it  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  school,  as  the  pupils 
have  handled  the  work  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  manner. 

In  this  as  in  any  other  subject  it  is  important  that  the  pupil  be  given  a 
right  start.  He  must  learn,  in  the  beginning,  to  know  his  tools,  understand 
the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  he  is  working,  and  master  certain 
fundamental  tool  processes.  For  this  reason  the  first  exercises  are  required 
of  all  pupils.  There  being  no  lack  of  interest,  for  all  could  see  that  success 
on  the  future  projects  depended  upon  the  mastery  of  these  first  steps.  As 
the  work  progresses  an  opportunity  is  given  for  the  exercise  of  the  individual 
initiative. 
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Because  of  the  varying  visual  and  physical  conditions  to  be  found  in 
each  pupil,  it  has  not  seemed  advisable  to  arrange  the  work  by  grades.  The 
classes  are  small  enough  to  permit  individual  instruction,  and  the  courses 
so  arranged  as  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  by  easy  stages. 

The  equipment  of  our  shop  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  seeing  school.  Each 
of  the  eight  benches  being  equipped  with  the  following  tools:  iron  jack, 
smooth,  and  block  planes,  back  saw,  scratch  awl,  steel  dividers,  try  square, 
sloyd  knife,  24  inch  steel  rule,  hammer,  oil  stone,  a  marking  guage,  which 
is  notched.  The  general  tools  including  crosscut,  and  rip  saws,  bits,  braces, 
chisels,  gouges,  etc.,  and  other  supplies,  have  been  conveniently  arranged 
upon  shelves  and  racks,  all  of  which  are  accessible  to  every  pupil  without 
the  aid  of  the  instructor.  Some  of  the  boys  have  just  finished  making  a 
tool  rack  for  each  bench  and  much  of  the  work  involved  practical  and  original 
construction. 

The  shop  is  equipped  with  an  Oliver  turning  lathe,  on  which  our  older 
boys,  who  have  partial  sight  work  out  similar  exercises  with  turning  tools 
as  do  seeing  boys  in  the  public  schools. 

Carpet  weaving  is  taught  on  a  hand  loom.  Pupils  who  have  acquired 
the  art,  receive  and  have  filled  a  large  number  of  outside  orders. 

Six  chair  holding  vices  have  been  installed  in  the  shop  and  the  pupils 
are  taught  the  craft  of  chair  caning.  Chairs  are  brought  to  the  school  by 
outside  parties  and  are  caned  by  the  pupils  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Yours  respectfully, 

RAYMOND  R.  WARREN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  PARENTS. 

One  condition  which  we  have  to  meet  in  our  primary  department,  and 
which  rarely  occurs  in  seeing  schools,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blind  children 
are  often  kept  out  of  school  until  much  past  the  stated  age  for  entering. 
We  have  pupils  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  doing  first  grade  work. 
In  the  past  the  number  of  such  pupils  entering  each  year  has  not  exceeded 
four  or  five,  but  the  last  school  census  shows  that  of  the  three  hundred 
blind  children  in  the  state  who  are  not  in  school,  a  large  number  are  past 
the  age  of  ten,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  them  have  never  been  to 
school.  So  when  the  equipments  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law,  these  children  will  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  our  beginning  work. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  do  they  not  come  here  sooner?  We 
attribute  it  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes.  Either  the  parents 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  state  institution  which  can  do  for  their  blind 
child  what  the  public  school  does  for  the  seeing  child,  or  knowing  this  they 
are  indifferent  or  even  opposed  to  such  an  education;  or  because  he  is  blind 
they  wish  to  keep  him  at  home  through  a  mistaken  notion  of  kindness  to 
the  child. 

Whatever  the  cause,  our  problem  is  how  best  to  reach  these  children 
when  they  do  enter  school.    One  must  recognize  at  once  that  each  child 
is  a  separate  problem.    Each  child  must  have  individual  attention,  and 
they  are  promoted  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to  do  the  work. 
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As  to  their  ability  to  learn,  they  are  not  different  from  seeing  children. 
There  are  bright  ones  and  dull  ones,  those  who  like  to  work  and  those  who 
much  prefer  to  do  nothing.  For  the  latter  we  believe  their  home  influence 
is  largely  responsible.  They  have  been  made  to  think  that  they  can  do 
nothing,  to  such  our  first  duty  is  to  try  to  correct  this  wrong  impression. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  their  mental  faculties  are  dormant.  They  have 
developed  physically  but  not  mentally,  and  it  requires  much  time  and  effort 
to  awaken  them. 

A  boy  who  entered  school  this  year  is  seventeen  years  old,  totally  blind, 
and  has  never  been  to  school.  He  is  inactive  and  dependent.  But  the 
most  serious  condition,  and  the  one  most  difficult  to  overcome  is  that  he 
had  become  thoroughly  disheartened;  to  him  nothing  seemed  worth  the 
effort.  In  his  school  work  he  must  begin  where  the  normal  child  of  six 
years  would  begin,  and  he  must  do  by  the  sense  of  touch  what  the  seeing 
child  does  by  sight.  At  first  the  Braille  letters,  which  are  composed  of 
raised  dots,  are  to  him  only  rough  places  in  the  paper.  He  has  to  learn 
to  distinguish  these  dots  in  their  different  positions,  and  it  is  a  slow  process. 
But  even  for  him  the  task  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  Each  week  marks  some 
gain.  If  it  requires  two  years  for  him  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  grade, 
we  would  feel  that  the  effort  had  been  worth  while.  Besides  his  school 
work  he  spends  a  part  of  each  day  working  at  the  broom  trade.  What 
would  it  mean  to  this  boy  to  have  a  way  opened  to  him  by  which  he  can 
keep  his  mind  and  hands  well  employed? 

If  a  blind  boy  or  girl  is  normal  in  every  way  except  for  the  loss  of  sight, 
the  getting  of  an  education  is  not  as  difficult  an  undertaking  as  it  seems 
to  be.  We  believe  they  can  do  their  school  work  as  easily  and  as  well  as 
the  seeing  child.  If  such  a  child  is  late  in  entering  school,  when  they  do 
come  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 

Two  years  ago  a  boy  of  fourteen  come  here  from  northern  Michigan. 
He,  too,  began  in  the  first  grade,  but  he  had  both  the  ability  and  the  will 
to  work.  In  the  two  years  since  he  came  he  has  passed  five  grades,  and  is 
now  in  the  sixth.  There  is  nothing  phenomenal  in  his  being  able  to  do 
this.  His  development  has  been  gradual,  and  is  the  result  of  faithful  applica- 
tion to  his  work. 

It  is  usually  much  better  for  a  child  to  come  here  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  but  the  one  who  is  twelve  or  fourteen  when  he  enters,  does  not  meet 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  would  confront  a  seeing  child  if  he  entered 
school  at  that  age.  They  are  never  made  to  feel  that  they  are  too  old  to 
be  in  the  primary  grades.  Children  of  this  age  are  often  able  to  do  three 
years  work  in  two  years. 

When  the  parents  of  blind  children  realize  that  such  children,  when  little, 
must  have  the  same  training  as  seeing  children,  that  they  must  be  kept 
busy  at  work  or  at  play,  and  must  be  sent  to  school  at  the  proper  age,  some 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  educating  of  the  blind  will  be  overcome. 

No  child  who  has  insufficient  sight  to  attend  the  public  schools,  can  afford 
to  miss  the  education  offered  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
ignorant  blind  person  is  a  much  more  pitiable  object  than  an  ignorant  person 
with  sight,  as  may  be  readily  appreciated  when  we  think  of  the  many  little 
things  we  learn  every  day  by  observation. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  offered  at  other  schools,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  high  school.    With  the  addition  of  a  good  course  in 
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music  and  handicraft.  In  every  way  the  education  helps  to  make  the  blind 
person  independent,  and  a  good  foundation  is  laid. 

Some  of  the  students  have  gone  through  college  very  successfully  after 
completing  the  course  here,  but  this  is,  of  course,  very  expensive,  because 
in  addition  to  the  regular  expenses  of  a  college  education,  the  blind  student 
must  have  all  of  his  reading  done  for  him.  The  majority  cannot  go  to 
college  for  that  very  reason. 

The  time  allowed  seems  very  short  with  so  much  to  be  accomplished.  If 
the  time  were  a  little  longer  and  we  had  more  means  to  do  with,  those  who 
can  go  to  college,  might  be  better  prepared,  and  those  who  cannot  would 
gain  a  great  deal.  Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  have : 
It  has  been  proven  that  if  we  had  the  figures  made,  solid  geometry  could 
be  studied  successfully.  It  is  so  often  necessary  to  be  able  to  sign  one's 
name,  that  it  would  be  quite  an  advantage,  if  we  had  the  material  and 
time,  to  learn  to  write  a  little  script,  at  least  to  write  one's  name.  A  system 
of  short  hand  is  being  devised  in  the  Braille,  that,  could  we  add,  with  a  good 
course  in  typewriting,  would  make  it  possible  for  a  blind  person  to  be  an 
able  stenographer. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  work  of  the  School,  much  time  and  attention 
is  devoted  to  teaching  of  trades  and  occupations  by  means  of  which  students 
are  enabled  to  wholly  or  in  part  at  least  maintain  themselves.  The  oppor- 
tunities afforded  students  in  this  direction  are  not  as  favorable  as  will  be 
the  case  provided  the  legislature  increases  our  facilities  for  doing  this  much 
needed  work.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  School  is  equipped  to 
teach  hammock  and  net  making  and  broom  making  to  the  boys,  and  hammock 
and  net  making  and  sewing  and  knitting  to  the  girls. 

HAMMOCK  DEPARTMENT. 

Hammock  making  is  carried  on  in  a  good  sized  and  well  ventilated 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  new  building.  Racks  and  frames  were  pro- 
vided and  permanently  installed,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  boys 
and  girls  to  become  proficient  in  the  making  of  cord  hammocks  of  all  sizes, 
as  well  as  fly  nets.  In  this  work  the  pupils  make  very  rapid  advancement. 
The  work  being  taken  hold  of  with  great  eagerness.  The  product  of  the 
department  has  usually  been  disposed  of  to  such  visitors  of  the  school  as 
are  attracted  by  the  deftness  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  work. 

BROOM  MAKING. 

This  trade  has  from  the  first  been  very  successfully  carried  on  at  the 
school. 

By  means  of  this  trade  students  have  been  taught  not  the  value  of  labor 
alone,  but  its  dignity  as  well. 

So  successful  has  been  the  teaching  and  so  well  is  the  work  done,  that 
the  demand  is  much  greater  than  our  ability  to  meet.  No  firm  or  indi- 
vidual buying  brooms  of  the  school  once,  but  that  they  come  again  with 
a  second  order.  Brooms  of  all  weights  and  grades,  from  the  child's  toy 
broom  to  the  heaviest  shop  broom,  as  well  as  all  grades  of  brushes  are  made 
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with  a  neatness  and  despatch  that  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
visitor. 

The  shop  is  furnished  with  six  broom  and  one  brush  tying  machines, 
five  broom  sewing  presses,  and  one  brush  sewing  press. 

The  time  spent  in  the  shop  by  each  pupil  is  one  hour  per  day  for  each 
school  day,  and  two  hours  on  Saturday. 

SEWING. 

As  in  the  other  industries  taught  in  the  school,  so  in  this,  the  rapid  ad- 
vance made  by  the  girls  is  most  encouraging.  Realizing  that  these  stu- 
dents are  continually  coming  in  contact  with  seeing  persons,  the  work  of 
the  department  is  in  the  direction  of  preparing  them  to  best  perform  the 
various  duties  of  the  home. 

They  learn  very  rapidly  to  sew,  knit,  crochet,  and  use  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, doing  a  large  part  of  the  plain  sewing  of  the  school,  such  as  table- 
cloths, napkins,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  etc.,  in  the  class. 

Without  doubt,  if  possessed  of  adequate  equipment,  cutting  and  fitting 
could  be  as  successfully  taught  as  is  sewing,  thereby  enabling  these  young 
women  to  do  all  their  own  plain  sewing. 

Realizing  the  readiness  with  which  these  students  who  are  deprived  of 
sight,  find  it  possible  to  acquire  the  few  trades  taught  here,  the  Board  of 
Control  is  making  plans  to  very  much  enlarge  this  part  of  the  training  and 
preparation  of  these  pupils,  and  is  appealing  to  the  legislature  for  help  in 
this  direction. 
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CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

OF  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC  PRINTED  IN  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  AT  THE  MICHI- 
GAN SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  prices  listed  in  this  catalog  are  at  the  approximate  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  100  sheets  12  x  13£  inches;  sheets  9  x  12  inches  at  90  cents  per  100, 
and  music  at  2  cents  per  sheet.  These  prices  also  include  the  cost  of  binding 
in  boards  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  volume  for  the  large  size,  and  40  cents 
for  the  small,  and  pamphlets  with  heavy  manila  covers.  Any  books  in 
our  list  will  be  supplied  unbound  with  the  price  of  binding  deducted.  Orders 
for  printed  matter  will  be  filled  in  their  turn  according  to  the  time  they 
are  received. 

Stars  before  titles  indicate  that  books  are  printed  with  contractions. 
(S)  =  9  x  12  inches  in  size.    (L)  ==  12  x  13J  inches  in  size. 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES,  Supt. 


Correspondence  concerning  Braille  publications  should  be  addressed  to 
WM.  A.  NEITHERCUT,  Principal, 

Michigan  School  for  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


ENGLISH. 

Price 

The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading — Third  Book,  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Alex.  Forbes  (S) 

4  Vol  $5  65 

Reading  by  Grades:  First  Year,  James  Baldwin,  (S)  2  Vol   1  80 

Reading  by  Grades :  Second  Year,  James  Baldwin,  (S)  2  Vol   2  70 

*Reading  by  Grades:  Third  Year,  James  Baldwin,  (L)  2  Vol   2  65 

♦Reading  by  Grades :  Fourth  Year,  James  Baldwin,  (L)  2  Vol   3  55 

*Reading  by  Grades:  Fifth  Year,  James  Baldwin,  (L)  2  Vol   3  55 

♦Supplementary  Reading — Selections:  Grade  III,  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Alex  Forbes  (S) 

Pamphlet   45 

♦Selections  for  Paragraph  Writing,  Miss  Henrietta  Warren,  Pamphlet   40 

♦Quincy  Word  List.    (May  be  had  in  pamphlets  if  desired).    Parlin,  (S)  2  Vol   3  50 

♦Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  Mrs.  Knox-Heath,  (S)  1  Vol   1  45 

♦Steps  in  English:  Book  I,  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell,  (L)  2  Vol   3  45 

♦Steps  in  English:  Book  II,  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell  (L)  5  Vol   8  50 

♦English  Grammar,  Whitney  and  Lockwood,  (L)  4  Vol   6  35 

Lights  to  Literature,  Sprague,  (S)  2  Vol   3  15 

♦Questions  on  American  Literature,  Mathews,  Pamphlet   35 

♦Chron.  Outline  o  English  and  American  Literature,  Brooke,  (L)  1  Vol   1  00 

♦Topics  on  English  Literature — List  of  Questions   05 

♦Introduction  to  English  Literature,  Painter,  (L)  7  Vol  12  50 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Beginners.  Harkness,  (S)  Pamphlet   15 

♦Composition  and  Rhetoric,  William  Williams,  (L)  
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MATHEMATICS. 

*Slat?  Problems  in  Arithmetic.  Book  I;  Grade  VI.  Hall,  (S)  1  Vol  SI  25 

*  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II;  Part  I  and  II,  Hall,  (L)  2  Vol   3  65 

*Mental  Arithmetic,  Dubbs,  (S)  4  Vol   6  50 

Primary  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith,  (S)  8  Vol   9  70 

Intermediate  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith.  (L)  5  Vol   7  60 

*  Advanced  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith,  (L)  4  Vol   6  85 

Multiplication  Tables   05 

*New  Plane  Geometry  (with  figures),  G.  A.  "Wentworth,  (L)  4  Vol   6  75 

*New  Solid  Geom  try,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  (L)  3  Vol   4  45 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

*United  States  History,  Fiske,  (L)  7  Vol  $10  90 

>:  Supplement  to  Meyers'  General  History.  Meyers,  (L)  1  Vol   1  05 

*Civil  Government  of  Michigan,  King,  (L)  1  Vol   1  75 

^Constitution  of  Michigan,  1850,  (S)  1  Vol   1  25 

^Constitution  of  Michigan,  1908,  (L)  1  Vol   1  25 

GEOGRAPHY. 

^Geographical  Reader  (North  America)  Carpenter,  (L)  3  Vol  $5  10 

^Physical  Geography,  Davis,  (L)  3  Vol   5  35 

Maps  of  hemispheres,  grand  divisions,  England.  United  States,  and  groups  of  states, 

each   02 

POETRY. 

^Selected  Poems.  Whittier,  (S)-l  Vol  $1  30 

Selected  Poems,  Whittier,  Pamphlet   20 

^Selected  Poems,  Van  Dvke,  Pamphlet   40 

*The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Longfellow,  (L)  1  Vol   1  50 

*Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Longfellow.  (L)  3  Vol   4  90 

♦Idylls  of  the  King,  Tennyson,  (L)  1  Vol   1  80 

*In  Memoriam,  Tennyson,  (L)  1  Vol   1  85 

*  Vision  jof  Sir  Launf al,  Lowell,  Pamphlet   35 

*Arbor  Day  Songs,  Pamphlet   05 

MISCELLANEOUS.  ] 

*Prose  and  Verse  (selected),  (S)  1  Vol  SI  00 

*Essentials  of  Latin,  Pearson,  (L)  6  Vol   9  25 

*Elementary  Psychology,  Putnam,  (L)  3  Vol   4  55 

*Elements  of  Phvsics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  (L)  4  Vol   6  10 

*Political  Economy,  Walker,  (L)  4  Vol   6  60 

*Boston  Cook  Book,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  (L)  3  Vol   4  25 

*Book  of  Psalms  (King  James'  Version),  (L)  2  Vol   3  60 

*Corinthians  L,  Ghapter  13.  (King  James'  Version).  Pamphlet   02 

*The  General  Epistle  of  James  (King  James'  Version),  Pamphlet   15 

*Psalm  XCVIII,  Pamphlet   02 

*Christian  Endeavor  Pledge,  Pamphlet   01 

*Progress  of  Science  During  Past  Centurv,  Williams,  (L)  1  Vol   2  00 

Melody;  A  Story  of  a  Child.  Laura  E.  Richards,  (S)  2  Vol   2  75 

*Practical  Bookkeeping,  EUis,  (L)  5  Vol   7  65 

*  Vocabulary  to  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Carruth,  (L)  2  Vol   2  75 

*Key  to  American  Braille  System  and  Diacritical  Markings.  Bangs,  Pamphlet   20 

Easy  Way  to  Learn  the  Braille  System,  Andrews,  Pamphlet   05 

*Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest,  Knight,  Pamphlet   15 

*Child  Life  in  China,  Hall,  Pamphlet   10 

*The  Game  of  Chess,  Pamphlet   20 

*Selections  from  Patrick  Henry's  Speeches,  Pamphlet   20 

^Sketches  of  Longfellow,  Pamphlet   05 

Alphabet  and  Key  to  Braille  System,  60  cents  per^lOO  sheets. 
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MUSIC  PRINTED  IN  BRAILLE  NOTATION. 
Two  cents  per  sheet  . 
PIANO  SOLOS. 

No. 

Composer.  Title.  Publisher.  Page. 

Aletter,  W.         Bohemian  Song.    (B.  F.  Wood)   2 

Behr,  F.             Little  Hungarian  Melody.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Blakeslee,  A.  C.  Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Op.  25,  (Geo.  Molineux)   1 

Brookside  Reverie,  Op.  2.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   3 

Dance  Rustique,  Op.  23.  (Ms.)'   

Violet  Waltz.  Op.  19.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   3 

May  Party  Dance,  Op.  9.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   2 

Saltarello.    (Ms.)   6 

Valse  Fleur-de-lis,  Op.  26.    (Ms.)   4 

Bohm,  C.            Song  of  the  Swallow,  Op.  270.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   7 

Gurlitt,  C.           Galop  Burlesque,  Op.  12,  No.  6.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

The  Gav  Peasant,  Valse,  Op.  216,  No.  6.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Wanderlied,  Op.  173,  No.  3.    (G.  Schirmer)   5 

The  Fair  (Kirmess),  Op.  101,  No.  8.    (Augener  Edition)   2 

Heller,  St.          Slumber  Song,  Op.  81,  No.  15.    (Theo.  Presser)   4 

Heins,  C.            The  Cuckoo  Clock,  Op.  224.    (From  "  The  Musician  ")   3 

Kananagh,  I.      Minuetto,  Op.  12,  No.  2.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Ketterer,  E.        Saltarelle,  Op.  266.    (Schott  &  Co.,  London)   6 

Kirchner,  Th.      Album  Leaf,  Op.  7,  No.  2.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Kreutzer,  Ed.      Birthday  Waltz,  Op.  7,  No.  1.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Lichner,  H.         Esperence  (Hope)  Nocturne.    (G.  Schirmer)   5- 

Lynes,  F.            Scherzino,  Op.  9,  No.  4.    (A.  P.  Schmidt)   3 

Lysberg,  Ch.       La  Baladine,  Op.  51.    (Ditson  Co.)   7 

Meacham.           Hyacinth  March.    (Geo.  Molineaux)   3 

Morley,  Chas.      Prier  •  a  la  Madeone,  Op.  83.    (A.  P.  Schmidt)   3 

Perry,  E.  B.        Die  Lorelei.    (Theo.  Presser)   7 

Saint-Saens,  C.    Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,  Op.  73.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   18 

Schumann,  R.     Jagerliedchen  (Hunting  Song),  Op.  68,  No.  7.    (LitolfT  Ed.)  2 

Sidus,  C.             Little  Buttercup  (Rondo),  Op.  80.    (Kunkel  Bros.)    3 

Smith,  W.  G.      The  Babbling  Brook,  Op.  28,  No.  3.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Streabbog,  L.      Le  Coucou.    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Strelezki,  A.        Birds  in  the  Forest.    (Detroit  Music  Co.)   2 

Zeisberg,  F.        Bagatelle.    (Presser)   3 

PIANO  DUETS,  4  HANDS. 

Deshayes,  E.       King  of  he  Carnival,  Polka  March.    (Theo.  Presser)   8 

Eilenberg,  R.      The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  Op.  52.    (National  Music  Co.)  9 

Ferrati,  E.          Light  of  Heart.    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   5 

Gottschalk,  L.     Radieuse,  Grand  Valse  de  Concert.    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   14 

Kuhlau,  F.         Sonatina,  Op.  44,  No.  3.    (Peters  Ed.)   19 

Ringuet,  L.         Valse  Venitienne,  Op.  41.    (Theo.  Presser)   8 

Le  Carillon,  Polka  Brillante,  Op.  19.    (Theo.  Presser)   5 

Schubert,  F.        Military  March,  Op.  51,  No.  1.    (From  "The  Etude")   6 

PIANO  TRIO;  SIX  HANDS. 

Gurlitt,  C.           Hausarenmarch.    (Theo.  Presser)   Q 

TWO  PIANOS;  FOUR  HANDS. 

Rubinstein,  A.     Melody  in  F.    (Theo.  Presser)   6 
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PIANOFORTE  STUDIES. 


Cramer,  J.  B.      Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  from  "Fifty  Selected  Studies".    (Oliver  Ditson  Co.)  15 

Kullak,  Th.         Octave  Study,  No.  1,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   4 

Octave  Study,  No.  2,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   5 

Octave  Study,  No.  3,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   2 

Loeschhorn,  A.    Studies  for  the  Piano,  Op.  65,  Bk.  I.    (John  Church  Co.)   22 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  I.    (Theo.  Presser)  124 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  II.    (Theo.  Presser) .  .  115 


(Note:)  Grades  I  and  II  included  Introduction  and  Supplement  in  the  number  of  pages 
listed  above  and  may  be  had  without  either,  leaving  Grade  I  with  58  pp.  and  Grade  II 


with  58  pp.    They  are  from  the  Staff  Edition  of  1906.) 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies  III.    Edition  of  1901.  (Theo. 

Presser)   33 

Whitcomb-Fenn  System  of  Piano  Technic.    (John  Church)   20 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Rogers,  J.  H.      Graded  Materials  for  Pipe  Organ   170 

VOCAL  SOLOS. 

Bartlette,  J.  C.    The  Day  is  Ended  (with  Violin  Obligato  ,  Low  Voice.  (Oliver 

Ditson  Co.)   7 

Buck,  Dudley     Spring  Song,  Op.  76,  No.  2.    (Alto  or  Bar.)    (G.  Schirmer)   8 

The  Sunset's  Smile  Had  Left  the  Sky.  (Mez.  Sop.)  (G.  Schirmer)  5 

Storm  and  Sunshine.    (Alto  or  Bar.)    (G.  Schirmer)   8 

Bond,  C.  J.  Just  A-Wearyin'  for  You.  (High  Voice).  (C.  Jacobs-Bond  &  Son)  5 
Chattaway,  T.     When  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley  Bloom  Again.    (Howley,  Haviland 

&  Presser)   6 

Cowen,  F.  C.       Snow  Flakes.    (Mez.-Sop.  or  Bar.)    (Oliver  Ditson  Co.)   2 

Greely,  P.           Come  to  the  Land  of  Rest.  (Contralto  or  Bass)    (L.  H.  Ross  &  Co.)  8 

Hawley,  C.  B.     I  Long  for  You.    (Medium  Voice).    (Theo.  Presser)   4 

Once  Again.    (Bass.)    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Good  Night.    (Mezzo-Sop.)    (G.  Schi  mer)   2 

Lloyd,  C.  F.        The  Way  of  Peace.    (Medium  Voice.)    (W!  Morley  &  Co.)   9 

Marston,  G.  W.   My  God  and  Father,  While  I  Stray.  (Alto  or  Bar.)  (A.  P.  Schmidt)  3 

Needham,  A.  A.  Husheen.    (Medium  Voice)    (Boosey  &  Co.)   9 

Roberts,  C.  N.     Indian  Cradle  Song.    (Contralto  or  Bar.)    (Ms.)   6 

Saint-Saens,  C.    My  Heart  At  Thy  Sweet  Voice.    (Sop.)    (G.  Schirmer)   10 

Tosti,  F.  P.         Could  I.    (Sop.  or  Ten.)    (O.  Ditson  Co.)..   6 

Wood,  Mary  K.  On  Land  or  Sea.    (Low  Voice.)    (Oliver  Ditson)   5 

VOCAL  STUDIES. 

Concone,  J.         Fifty  Lessons  for  Medium  Voice,  Op.  9.    (John  Church  Co.)   30 

HYMNS. 

0  Praise  Our  God  Today  (Carr.)  W.  H.  Monk.  Music  in  score  form.  With  words  3 
Praise  Ye  Jehovah  (Jehovah  Worship)  E.  J.  Hopkins.    Music  in  score  form.  With 

words   3 

1  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives  (Bradford  Messiah)  F.  Handel.    Music  in  score 

form.    With  words   3 

Christmas  Song  (Cantique  de  Noel)  A.  Adam.  Music  in  score  form.  With  words  6 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  (Martyn)  S.  B.  Marsh.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds  (Dennis)  Nageli.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Nearer  My  God,  To  Thee  (Bethany)  L.  Mason.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

word    1 

Jesus  Shall  Reign  (Duke  St.)  J.  Hatten.  Music  in  score  form.  Without  words ...  .  1 
Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing.    Mendelssohn-Cummings.    Not  in  score.  With 

words   3 

America.    Not  in  score  form.    Without  words   1 
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VIOLIN. 

David,  F.,  Davids  Violin  School.    (Oliver  Ditson)   39 

Schradieck,  H.,  Technical  Studies  for  the  Violin,  Vol.  I  (The  John  Church  Co.)   36 

Technical  Studies  for  the  Violin,  Vols.  II  and  III  (The  John  Church  Co.)   42 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Price. 

An  Analysis  of  Rubinstein's  Kamennoi-Ostrow,  Op.  10,  No.  22,  by  Edward  B.  Perry. 

From  " The  Musician"  of  Aug.,  1900   10c 

Braille  Musical  Notation,  as  arranged  by  the  International  Musical  Commission 

of  1888   45c 

An  Outline  of  Musical  Form,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  published  by  O.  Ditson   $1.25 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  by  H.  A.  Clarke,  published  by  T.  Pres- 

ser,  3  Vol   5  35 


MICHIGAN  HERALD  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  are  publishing  a  Braille  periodical  monthly  except  July  and  August.  Price  25c 
per  year. 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 

August  29,  1912. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing,  Mich: 

Gentlemen — I  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by 
the  Board  of  this  institution,  for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1913,  as 
provided  by  Section  2228,  Compiled  Laws  1897,  with  a  statement  of  our 
expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912. 

Summary  of  Appropriations  needed  for  each  of  the  two  years  beginning 
July  1,  1913 : 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

First  year    $53,283  00 

Second  year    56,785  00 

Total    $110,068  00 

Estimated  earnings    3,000  00 

Appropriation  needed  for  the  two  years  named  above   $107,068  00 

On  the  basis  of  the  following  classification : 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 

$12,000  00 

Sub.  items. 

$2,400  00 

702  00 
968  00 
480  00 

6,850  00 
600  00 

15,000  00 
1,700  00 
2,500  00 

Items. 


1.  Salaries  and  wages. 


Superintendent  

Ass't  superintendent  1 

Physician  }  Charged  to  medical. 

Assistant  physician  . .  J 

Ekiet  }  Charged  to  office,  etc. 
Matron  


Sub.  items. 


f  3 

Supervisors  (other  than  teachers)  <  j 


Teachers,  1  at  $700;  1  at  $550;  3  at  $500;  2  at  $450 

5  at  $400;  2  at  $350;  1  at  $300;  1  at  $200  

Watchman  

Baker,  cook— Charged  to  food  under  new  classifi- 
cation. 

Housemaids — Charged  to  food  and  miscellaneous. 


2.  Food  

3.  Clothing  

4.  Laundry  expenses. 


$2,400  00 


600  00 
968  00 
480  00 

6,850  00 
600  00 


Supplies. 
Labor. . . 


$1,200  00 
1 , 150  00 


Estimated 
needs  for 
first  of  above 
years 


$11,898  00 


13,950  00 
1,500  00 
2,350  00 


Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending  June 
30,  1912. 


$10,554  17 


13,002  04 
1,486  25 
2,322  56 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
CURRENT  EXPENSES . — Continued. 
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Items. 


5.  Heating  and  light 


Material,  coal  and  electricity 
Labor   


$5,400  00 
1,375  00 


6.  Floral,  greenhouse  and  grounds . 


Material. 
Labor. . . 


$100  00 
500  00 


7/ Medical  expenses. 


Supplies  

Physicians  (special  service  only)  regular . 

Nurses  (regular).  

Nurses  (special  service  only)  


$100  00 
350  00 
400  00 
250  00 


8.  Office,  stationery,  etc . 


Clerk  and  bookkeeper . 

Supplies  , 

Visitors  attendant 


$660  00 
500  00 
350  00 


9.  Amusement  and  instruction  

10.  Furniture  and  household  supplies . 

11.  Carriage  barn  and  vehicles  

12.  Improvement  and  repairs  

13.  Machinery  

14.  Farm,  garden  and  stock  


Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  employed; 

ber,  salary  paid  each)  

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  material  

Seeds  and  plants  

Live  stock  


$1,300  00 
200  00 
50  00 
850  00 


15.  Miscellaneous  expenses,  chambermaids,  etc . 

16.  Industrial  training  


Teachers,  3  

Material  

Manual  training  supplies . 


$1,300  00 
400  00 
250  00 


Estimated 
needs  for 
first  of  above 
years. 


$6,775  00 


600  00 


1,100  00 


1,510  00 


2,200  00 
3,000  00 
600  00 
400  00 
300  00 
2,400  00 


2,750  00 
1.950  00 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 


$6,775  00 


1,000  00 


1,100  00 


1,510  00 


2,500  00 
3,500  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
2,400  00 


3,000  00 
2.300  00 


Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending  June 
30,  1912. 


$6,433  27 


581  19 


1,086  14 


1,411  96 


2,035  69 
2,642  21 
591  85 
397  96 
294  79 
1,809  81 


2,489  65 
1,672  14 


Totals  

Estimated  earnings . 


$53,283  00 
1.500  00 


$56,785  00 
1,500  00 


$48,811  68 


Appropriations  needed  I  $51,783  00 


$55,285  00 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  required  by 
section,  2228,  Compiled  Laws,  1897,  we  submit  on  accompanying  sheets. 
Estimates  of  cost  of  alterations  to  buildings: 


Remodeling  cottage   $2,750  00 

Remodeling  building  for  dormitories.  .  .  .•   9,300  00 

New  vault  and  iron  stairs   345  00 

Old  roof  main  building  taken  off  and  new  roof  laid   4,000  00 

Elevator  and  shaft   4,900  00 

Remodeling  front  of  building   3,800  00 


$25,095  00 

Specials: 

Chickens   $750  00 

Farm,  80  acres   12,000  00 

Furniture  (office)   250  00 

Repairs  to  Broom  Shop   2,500  00 


CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES, 

Superintendent. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Balance .  . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales. .  .  . 
sundry  sales. .  .  . 
sundry  sales 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


from  State  Treasurer  

from  sundry  sales  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  sundry  sales  

from  sundry  sales  

from  sundry  sales  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  sundry  sales  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  sundry  sales  

from  State  Treasurer,  county  charges. 


disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed, 
disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed . 


Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed.. 
Balance 


Dr. 


$5,061  01 
4,000  00 
10,000  00 
4,000  00 
10,000  00 
66  09 
12,000  00 
4,000  00 
58  80 
89  54 
85  91 


8,000  00 
82  40 
8,000  00 
152  90 
157  65 
47  04 
4,000  00 
250  00 
4,000  00 
36  41 
4,000  00 
10,000  00 
31  39 
1,015  12 


$89,134  26 
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Balance .  . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales. .  .  . 
State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales. . . . 

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales. . . . 
sundry  sales. . .  . 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer,  county  charges 
sundry  sales  


Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed , 
Cash  disbursed . 


Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Balance 


Dr. 


Cr. 


$10,163  34 
4,585  50 
5,600  00 
13,250  00 
51  30 
4,585  50 
129  88 
64  91 
4,585  50 
40  25 
29  32 


4,585  50 
4,585  50 

51  30 
4,585  50 
4,585  50 

36  56 
4,585  50 

93  20 
4,585  50 
123  08 
4,585  50 

22  12 
1,262  85 
171  89 


$76,945  00 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 
June  30,  1912. 


Lands  and  buildings  

Heating,  lighting  and  water  apparatus 

Tools — engine  house  

Fuel  

Laundry  


Office  furniture,  books  and  stationery 

Musical  instruments,  music,  etc  

Library — Teachers  

Chapel  

Printing  office  


Gymnasium  

Industrial  training — hammock  

Industrial  training — weaving  

Industrial  training — broom  shop  

Industrial  training-manual  training.  . 

Industrial  training — domestic  science 

Industrial  training — sewing  

Sewing  Room,  north  wing  

.Hospital  dispensary  

Instruments,  etc  


Medicines  

General  furniture  

General  storeroom  

Matron's  storeroom  

Bedding,  towels,  linen,  etc. 


Dining  rooms  

Kitchen  and  bake  shop. 

Cottage  

School  furniture  


Commercial  and  typewriting .  . 

Kindergarten  

Office,  school  building  

Consultation  room  and  library 


Tools  and  implements. 
Wagons  and  carriages . 

Live  stock  

Miscellaneous  


Total   $243,241  38 
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SEVENTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


or  THE 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


OK  THB 


MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FROM 

JULY  1,  1912,  TO  JUNE  30,  1914. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
WTNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1915. 


SEVENTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


OF  THE 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND 


FROM 


JULY  1,  1912,  TO  JUNE  30,  1914. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
WYNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1915. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  PHIL.  EICHHORN,  President  Port  Huron. 

HON.  HARRY  V.  HUSTON,  Vice-President  and  Sec'y  Ludington. 

HON.  JOHN  HOLBROOK,  Treasurer  Lansing. 

HON.  FRED  L.  KEELER,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


REGULAR  MEETING. 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reading  and  reference  of  petitions  and  communications. 

3.  Reports  and  suggestions  from  the  Superintendent. 

4.  Executive  session. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

6.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

7.  Auditing  claims. 

8.  Unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 

9.  Adjournment. 


CATALOGUE. 


OFFICERS,  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  AT  THE  MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1914-1915. 

INCLUDING  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CON- 

CERNING  THE  SCHOOL. 


SIXTIETH  YEAR. 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


Clarence  E.  Holmes,  B.  S.,  Superintendent. 
Howard  C.  Hoyt,  Principal — Science  and  Mathematics. 
Aaron  C.  Blakeslee — Tuning. 
Florence  Birdsall — Violin  Department. 

Raymond  R.  Warren — Manual  Training  and  Physical  Training. 

Grace  A.  Brown — Director  of  Music  Department. 

Eloise  Hall — Piano. 

Jean  D.  Gesner — Piano. 

Grace  A.  Gauthier — Voice  and  Chorus. 

Mabel  Cattelle — German  and  History. 

Mabel  B.  Wood — Latin  and  English. 

Ida  T.  Clancy — Commercial  and  Arithmetic. 

Hettie  M.  Taylor — Domestic  Science  and  Geography. 

Hazel  D.  Stratton — History,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

Ruth  Loomis — Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Nora  L.  Beebee — First,  Second,  and  Third  Grades. 

Eva  S.  Andrews — Kindergarten  and  Industrial  Training. 

Maude  Chase — Ungraded  Work,  Reading  and  Arithmetic. 

Dennis  Bergin — Broom  Making. 

Jennie  E.  Spinning — Girls'  Matron,  Sewing. 

Myrtle  Sprague — Assistant  to  Girls'  Matron. 

Caroline  McKenny — Boys'  Matron.  Hammock. 

Grace  Gardner — Assistant  to  Boys'  Matron. 

Lucy  A.  Cook — House  Matron. 

Anna  E.  Potter — Bookkeeper  and  Clerk. 

Helen  M.  Daveny — Steward  and  Visitors'  Attendant. 

Amber  Meech — Nurse. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Thoms — Physician. 

Dr.  Seth  H.  Jones— Oculist  and  Aurist. 

Dr.  Cora  P.  Ganung — Consulting  Physician. 

Frank  L,  Goodrich — Stereotyper. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


Hon.  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Governor: 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  respectfully 
submits  the  seventeenth  biennial  report  of  the  school,  its  work  and  its  needs, 
this  being  the  eleventh  report  of  the  Board  as  organized  under  Act  number 
one  hundred  twenty-three  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1893. 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  gradual  increase  in  the  attendance  at  this 
school,  the  enrollment  up  to  date  being  one  hundred  sixty  two,  which  number 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  increased  to  one  hundred  seventy-five  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  We  would  be  crowded  to  the  very  utmost  to  accommodate 
that  number. 

The  judgement  of  yourself,  and  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
in  recommending  and  granting  appropriations  for  the  new  dormitories  has 
been  fully  justified,  and  the  older  girls  are  now  housed  in  a  commodious, 
comfortable  and  well  equipped  dormitory  which  affords  them  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  sanitary  living  which  conditions  did  not  prevail  when  all  were 
housed  under  one  roof,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  the 
kindergarten  boys.  These  two  buildings  together  with  the  school  building 
have  formed  two  progressive  steps  in  the  great  forward  movement  of  the 
school,  and  have  tended  to  increase  not  alone  the  efficiency  of  the  school  along 
literary,  musical  and  industrial  lines,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  health  as 
well. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  students  enrolled,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  children  blind  or  with  defective  vision  not  in  school,  as  shown 
in  the  census  returns,  and  when  we  remember  that  these  census  returns, 
however  accurate  they  may  be,  do  not  contain  the  names  of  all  the  children 
of  defective  vision  within  the  confines  of  the  state  and  when  we  contemplate 
the  rapidly  deteriorating  condition  of  the  old  administration  building  we 
realize  very  keenly  the  seriousness  and  the  responsibilities  of  our  work  and 
that  work  and  effort  must  increase  until  every  one  of  these  children  have 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  going  from  darkness  into  light,  but  mindful 
of  j^our  earnest  and  heartfelt  sympathy  and  support  and  knowing  that  this 
school  shall  continue  to  receive  it  from  you,  we  are  looking  forward  with 
renewed  hope  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  much  greater  work  in  the  future. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
has  visited  us  and  has  inquired  into  our  conditions  and  needs  and  has  fully 
approved  of  our  estimates  for  current  expenses  for  the  coming  two  years  and 
also  the  amount  asked  for  special  improvements. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendent  and  the  principal  and  of  the  various 
departments  together  with  the  literary  and  industrial  courses  of  study  give 
information  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  done. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  very  sincere  thanks  to  you  and 
the  legislature  for  your  great  and  continued  interest  in  this  great  work  and 
we  cordially  invite  you  and  all  other  officials  and  the  general  public  as  well 
to  inspect  the  work  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHIL  EICHHORN, 
HARRY  V.  HUSTON, 
JOHN  HOLBROOK, 

Board  of  Control. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  year's  work  made  by  all  the  officers  and  teachers 
enables  me  to  say  to  you,  that  in  all  the  departments  there  has  been  performed 
a  year  of  very  efficient  and  gratifying  service.  This  service  was  efficient 
because  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  teachers  of  this  school  as  a  group,  have 
done  intelligent,  earnest,  conscientious  work  in  the  education  of  the  children. 
They  have  not  only  not  failed  to  perform  all  that  could  be  legally  required 
of  them  but  have  steadily  pushed  their  enterprise  and  interest  in  childhood 
in  many  directions  beyond  legal  obligation  into  those  rich  and  fertile  domains 
of  social  endeavor  which  have  broadened  in  every  way,  the  effectiveness 
and  usefulness  of  the  school  as  an  agent  in  conserving  the  welfare  of  the 
children  to  whom  this  school  is  indeed  a  great  blessing.  I  believe  there  is 
more  real,  practical  philanthropy  working  its  way  out  of  the  hearts  of  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  this  school,  into  forms  of  helpful  service  and  human 
uplift  to  these  children  than  any  of  us  can  possibly  estimate.  Much  of  this 
is  discovered  only  by  accident  for,  with  the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
those  who  do  most  say  least  and  it  is  only  by  chance  that  one  finds  here  and 
there  the  threads  of  causes  which  when  followed  reveal  interesting  and  very 
often  extremely  gratifying  instances  of  great  personal  service  especially  to 
boys  and  girls  among  the  students  who  are  extremely  needy  and  in  tempo- 
rary mental  as  well  as  physical  distress.  The  final  results  of  what  to  me 
seems  to  be  extremely  valuable  work,  in  this  direction  shall  not  be  revealed 
until  the  child  has  grown  to  manhood,  but  one  contemplates  with  great 
satisfaction  the  immeasurable,  magnificent  results,  which  are  bound  to  accrue 
to  this  class  of  Michigan  citizens  and  consequently,  but  indirectly,  to  the 
great  commonwealth  itself. 

Once  in  a  while,  one  hears  the  comment  that  the  school  is  devoting  its  time 
and  energy  to  the  questionable  task  of  trying  to  teach  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  school,  to  the  distinct  loss  of  definite  and  specific  training  in  what  are 
usually  considered  as  the  standards  for  the  curriculum  of  such  a  school, 
and  while  I  admit  that  these  statements  almost  always  come  from  well- 
intentioned  people,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  teachers  recognize  in  the  midst 
of  their  efforts  that  an  individual's  real  success  in  life  depends  upon  two 
things:  namely,  the  efficiency  of  his  work,  or,  in  other  words,  the  success 
which  attends  his  efforts  to  be  a  self-supporting  citizen,  and  his  conduct  as 
a  member  of  society,  and  with  these  in  view,  we  are  bound  to  adopt  what- 
ever legitimate  pursuits  seem  to  us  through  experience,  to  be  best  fitted  to 
individual  needs,  feeling  fully  justified  if  the  results  work  out  favorably  for 
an  increasing  number  of  our  students. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  things  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  following: 

The  wisdom  of  your  judgement  has  never  been  better  illustrated  than  by 
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the  change  wrought  in  the  life  of  the  school  through  the  use  of  the  two  new 
rooming  halls  for  the  students.  The  change  from  the  old,  damp,  foul-smell- 
ing, illy  ventilated,  and  altogether  unhealthy  basements,  to  clean,  bright, 
easily  kept,  and  commodious  rooming  halls  with  good  bath  facilities  has 
indeed  wrought  a  miracle  in  the  life  of  the  school;  not  alone  in  the  literary 
program  of  the  school,  as  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  the  principal,  but  as 
was  anticipated,  in  the  general  health  and  activities.  These  students  seem 
to  be  to  quite  an  extent,  subject  to  some  youthful  physical  disorders  and  I 
feel  sure  that  a  very  great  gain  in  general  health  will  be  noticeable  in  the 
future. 

The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  met  with  us  after  a  good,  careful 
inspection,  approved  without  reserve,  our  estimates,  and  have,  I  believe, 
expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that  the  present  administration  building, 
the  main  part  of  which  has  been  standing  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  which  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  use  to  which  it  has  since  been 
put,  be  removed,  and  that  a  suitable,  substantial,  fire-proof  building  be 
erected  in  its  place.  Something  must  be  done  in  the  immediate  future,  for 
its  dilapidated  condition  will,  before  long  constitute  a  menace  to  the  safety 
of  its  inhabitants.   I  heartily  agree  as  I  feel  that  you  do,  with  their  report. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  survey  of  our  estimates  and  population,  and  by 
comparison  with  some  of  the  other  state  institutions  that  our  per  capita  cost 
seems  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  theirs,  but  I  believe  this  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  nearly  all  such  instances  there  is  in  connection  with  those  insti- 
tutions, a  good-sized  and  well  managed  farm.  Clean  milk  and  fresh  vege- 
tables constitute  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  children,  and  I  most  earnestly 
urge  upon  you  and  the  legislature  the  extreme  desirability,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  suitable  size  to  supply  the  school, 
not  alone  from  the  viewpoint  of  producing  in  sufficient  quantities,  milk, 
vegetables,  poultry  products,  fruit,  etc., but  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
as  well.  A  good  farm  well  managed,  can  be  made  to  pay.  It  also  seems  to 
me  advisable  to  plat  and  sell  all  that  parcel  of  land  belonging  to  the  school 
except  the  campus,  the  same  lying  wholly  within  the  city  limits,  and  there- 
fore not  properly  situated  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

I  feel  that  the  campus  is  not  properly  protected.  It  is  so  situated  that  it 
is  on  the  direct  route  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  to  the  street-car 
line  and  to  paved  streets,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  does  not  succeed  in  doing 
away  with  trespassing.  Shrubs  and  flower  beds  are  badly  injured  and  the 
otherwise  beautiful  lawn  is  very  much  defaced  by  the  constant  tramping 
across  it  of  individuals  who  resent  being  spoken  to  and  claim  their  right  to 
state  property.  Properly  protected  and  cared  for,  this  campus  can  be  made 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city  and  it  is  about  the  only  park  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  I  therefore  urge  very  strongly  the  building  of  a  durable, 
and  ornamental  iron  fence  on  the  south,  west,  and  north  boundaries  of  the 
campus. 

A  small  plant  house  such  as  other  institutions  include  as  a  part  of  their 
equipment  would  prove  equally  valuable  for  us.  In  addition  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  plants  for  decoration  and  observation,  and  the  occasional  supplying 
of  radishes,  lettuce,  etc.,  in  the  winter  season,  it  would  also  furnish  so  much 
the  better  opportunity  for  the  early  starting  of  plants  for  the  garden  and 
the  grounds. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  fostering  physical 
exercise;  not  alone  along  the  line  of  pure  athletics,  but  as  a  physical  corrective, 
and  I  also  urge  a  still  wider  application  of  the  trades  and  industries. 
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To  bend  all  our  energies  in  the  direction  of  training  for  better  physical 
and  mental  and  moral  development  and  to  as  nearly  as  possible  send  every 
student  who  graduates  out  into  the  world  confident  of  their  ability  to  be 
self-supporting,  must  be  our  aim. 

The  officers  and  teachers  of  this  school  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  thanks  to  you  for  the  very  great  interest  which  you  as  a  board,  and  also 
as  individuals  have  manifested  toward  this  school  and  they  have  viewed 
with  extreme  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  board  meetings  which  occur 
regularly  every  month  and  from  which  we  believe  none  of  you  are  ever  absent, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  an  opportunity  for  inspection  of  their  work. 
They  earnestly  crave  your  assistance  and  advice. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

Encouraging  results  can  be  reported  from  changes  which  have  been  made 
during  the  past  two  years.  Some  of  the  more  important  changes  are  the 
use  of  the  new  dormitories  and  the  introduction  of  play  and  athletics.  The 
results  are  so  obvious  that  a  statement  of  them  is  not  a  disclosure  of  some- 
thing veiled  to  the  average  person,  but  a  record  of  progress. 

The  new  arrangement  of  the  dormitories  is  a  change  which  has  given  a 
fresh  spirit  of  hopefulness  to  the  entire  student  body.  This  is  especially  so 
with  those  immediately  affected  by  the  change,  and  it  has  not  failed  to  re- 
flect well  in  their  school  work.  The  advantages  of  the  present  plan,  both  in 
promoting  effective  school  work  and  in  the  making  of  the  main  building 
more  orderly,  are  such  as  to  make  impossible  the  thought  of  accomplishing 
the  same  under  former  conditions. 

There  is  a  distinctly  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  in 
healthy  and  vigorous  school  activities.  Where  demonstrations  of  an  awaken- 
ing spirit  in  play  and  athletics  have  had  opportunity  for  expression,  the 
pupils  have  responded  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  The  less  conscious  side 
of  physical  training  has  shown  itself  markedly  in  improved  physical  condi- 
tion. This  is  true  of  both  boys  and  girls — less  in  the  girls  because  of  less 
time  devoted.  They  walk  freely,  stand  more  erect,  and  their  bearing  is 
more  easy  and  natural.  It  seems  that  continued  effort  in  this  field  is  fully 
justified  by  the  progress  made. 

I  believe  a  valuable  lesson,  in  relation  to  the  daily  life  of  our  people,  can 
be  drawn  from  success  of  physical  activities  thus  far  carried  out.  A  great 
part  of  the  spare  time  of  the  pupils  can  be  utilized  by  systematized  play  for 
the  younger  and  gymnastics  for  older  students. 

The  question  of  play  for  the  younger  people  makes  necessary  the  rear- 
rangement of  classes  so  as  to  have  periods  of  work  interspersed  with  periods 
of  relaxation.  Otherwise  the  student  is  burdened  mentally  by  continued 
study  or  physically  by  a  prolonged  period  of  play  following  school. 

^  The  rearrangement  of  classes  suggests  a  plan  for  school  work  below  the 
eighth  grade  which  would  call  for  a  grade  system,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
teacher  handles  the  same  group  of  pupils  throughout  the  day.  Such  a  scheme 
makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  shorten  the  periods  of  recitation,  and 
provide  for  longer  intermissions.  Many  other  advantages  would  arise  from 
this  alteration  in  the  program.   It  would  make  a  more  effective  study  hour; 
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it  would  be  less  difficult  to  place  responsibility,  and  more  easy  to  aid  the 
teacher;  it  would  substitute  systematized  supervision  for  the  confusion  of 
passing  classes,  and  make  less  difficult  an  orderly  program  for  the  music  and 
industrial  departments.  Also  the  teacher,  being  able  to  divide  the  time  to 
her  own  advantage  can  broaden  the  field  of  work  for  her  class. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  program  of  literary  work,  but  come 
within  the  range  of  the  course  of  study  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control. 
Orthography  has  been  introduced  into  the  high  school,  and  new  classes  in 
reading  and  English  have  been  entered  into  the  grades.  This  last  was  done 
to  facilitate  the  filling  out  of  a  day's  work  for  those  students  who  are  too 
young  to  add  the  trades  to  their  program.  The  need  for  this  added  work  is 
fully  shown  by  the  large  enrollment  in  the  new  classes. 

A  few  books  have  been  added  to  the  Braille  Library — books  to  be  used 
principally  in  the  English  work  for  outside  reading.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
replace  some  of  our  Braille  Textbooks  which  have  become  worn  through 
continued  usage.  Not  only  have  the  bindings  become  loosened,  but  in  many 
cases  the  dots  are  so  thoroughly  pressed  out  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  rebind 
them. 

A  concerted  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  arrange  a  course  of 
standard  reading  has  resulted  in  making  that  phase  of  the  school  work  a 
more  efficient  contributor  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  student.  This 
list  has  done  away  in  part,  with  the  evil  of  ill-chosen  books,  and  the  con- 
sequent indifference  of  the  student  to  the  reading  hour.  This  indifference, 
in  not  a  few  instances;  was  due  to  the  lack  of  books  of  substance. 

The  present  indications  point  clearly  to  a  most  profitable  school  year. 


PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


Joseph  Puchinsky 
Myrl  Crego 
Ralph  Kidd 
Delbert  Ticknor 
Earl  Near 
William  Giesel 
Ezra  Giesel 
Arthur  Frost 
Fred  Welch 
Stewart  McCann 
Roderic  Macdonald 
Jacob  Kruger 
Buryl  Retting 
La  Vern  Roberts 
Carl  Christenson 
Clarence  Horton 
Leonard  Parmater 
Major  Vandervoort 
Isadore  Lafave 
Floyd  Torrey 
Robert  Strong 


Milburn  Johnson 
Peter  Miller 
Oran  Clark 
Archie  Clark 
Charles  Austin 
Harry  Hill 
Floyd  Simmons 
Milo  Shafer 
Roy  Lockwood 
Raymond  Nichols 
Herald  Irwin 
Richard  Nation 
Burr  Mason 
Edison  Mason 
Harry  Kennedy 
Floyd  Trowbridge 
Glenn  Trowbridge 
William  Lake 
Robert  Scott 
Archie  Quick 
Carl  Ragotzy 
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George  Shampo 

Howard  Stedman 

Fred  Brooks 

Barnard  Konders 

Chauncey  Marcellus 

Herola  .bisle 

Hiram  Clapp 

T7M  1 

Elroy  Cooley 

Henry  Norburg 

T^v                  TV  IT'  J 

Dewey  Mmard 

Willard  Cilley 

TT           ITT      flg  11 

Harold  Lernngwell 

Jesse  Williams 

Earl  lay  lor 

Melvin  York 

Frank  Ruper 

William  Davis 

Sylvia  Nichols 

Joseph  Cohoon 

Genieve  Dost 

Benjamin  Wood 

Eliza  Harris 

Peter  Abrahansen 

Agnes  Smith 

Henry  Mulcahey 

Til                     O       • i  1 

Blossom  Smith 

Clifford  Leadley 

Candace  Clark 

Benjamin  Chase 

Gladys  Nichols 

Germ  Ensing 

TV  If       '      ~\  IT 

Mane  Morse 

John  Beslok 

T            l    TV  IT  * 

Janet  Mems 

Ned  Smith 

Bernetta  Meringa 

Laroy  Rathwell 

Helen  Hughes 

Floyd  Rathwell 

Pearl  Curtiss 

Earnest  Clear 

Blanche  Dennis 

Lawrence  Resh 

Edna  Houser 

Denver  Sweet 

Florence  Larsen 

Ray  Rouse 

Gertrude  Timmer 

Mathew  Kaber 

Jennie  Bylsma 

Loren  Colwell 

Hattie  DeHamer 

Harold  Kean 

Stella  Kosakowski 

Andrew  Webb 

Mildred  Gerow 

Colin  Esler 

Elsie  Stein 

Frank  Verhey 

Verzel  Goodrich 

Elmer  Dease 

Lucile  Goodrich 

Clyde  Routhenc 

Ihelma  Stoddard 

Gladys  Pothon 

laith  Mam 

Zelma  Chase 

Grace  Kmsey 

Evangeline  Gaude 

Eva  Knight 

TV  IT  ~          TT       1  1_ 

Mary  Huelsberg 

T  T      il     TT  £ 

Ruth  Hoeier 

Elizabeth  Doty 

Violet  Rogers 

T»        j     •          T»1  J 

Beatrice  Plant 

•  ah 

Conne  Allen 

Irine  Chappie 

Erin  Bromley 

Catherine  McCrumb 

Marie  Sprengel 

Corine  Pape 

Ella  Lampman 

Dorns  Crary 

Lela  Gorden 

Mary  Skotnicki 

Edna  Rapelge 

Ina  Walden 

Nellie  Pence 

Lilian  Monroe 

Laura  Haslip 

Grace  Williams 

Freda  Sadowski 

Olive  Foster 

Nora  Gregory 

Erin  Bromley 

Marion  Duffina 

CI           1  t 

Sarah  Sproul 

Leonora  Whidden 

Anna  Matson 

Hattie  Spitsbergen 

Roxie  Brown 

Elsie  Stein 

Fern  Steele 

Lorena  Calkins 

Rose  Baumgartner 

Rachel  Jones 
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Reba  Cornell 
Isabel  Pratt 
Esther  Holbrook 
Gladys  Adams 
Mary  Bach 
Leona  Bryans 
Blanche  Burns 


Florence  Hyde 
Grechen  Whitehead 
Ethel  Reames 
Blanche  Dunn 
Lilian  Worden 
Mabel  Peese 


NAMES  OF  CHILDREN  NOT  IN  SCHOOL. 

Allegan  County — Peter  Steffes;  Letha  Weaver;  Albert  Antekier;  Fred 
Miller;  Jennie  Mark;  Arthur  Esterline;  Harley  Meyers;  Gladys  Win- 
chester; Mabel  Shayde;  Ethel  Milish;  Nellie  Hoover;  Lethia  Weaver; 
Lemuel  Haskin;  Rose  Marrow;  Fred  Esterline;  Lorere  Calkins;  Maggie 
Nobles;  Helen  Cook. 

Alcona  County — Carl  Johnson;  Don  McDonald. 

Alpena  County — Rugema  Whithead;  Eugene  Tone;  Anna  Lytle. 

Antrim  County — Hattie  Stizma;  Ralph  Stratton;  Vina  Harrington;  Blanche 
Hays;  LaVern  Barnes. 

Aranac  County — Blanche  Knight;  Harvey  Valley;  Ivah  Barnum;  Ella 
Osborn;  Millie  Trichel;  Raymond  Braun. 

Baraga  County — Eugene  Liville. 

Barry  County — Earl  Leibhanson;  Blanche  Wickham;  Edith  Liebhanson; 

Roy  Joiman;  Prudence  Ames;  John  Harret;  Truman  Lester  Ames; 

Zetha  Hall;  Estal  Ames;  Harold  Jaunch;  Frances  Bulotph. 
Bay  County — Peter  Cody;  George  Porter;  Millie  Gillisee;  Henry  Highstreet; 

Lilly  Speckmore;  Alexander  Cote;  Ralph  Carson. 
Benzie  County — Phoebe  Spooner;  Luther  Jones;  Tommy  Clark;  Willie 

Sanford;  Alva  Brooks;  May  Hartman;  Jessie  Sutherland;  Roy  Spooner. 
Berrien  County — Jewel  Rupel;  Gilbert  Wooley;  Clarence  Rough;  Arthur 

Dasse. 

Branch  County — Steve  Ratkoski;  Bertha  Felkey. 

Calhoun  County — Golda  Connor;  Anabell  Ansell;  Joseph  White;  Anna 
Countryman;  Aimer  Cary;  Floyd  Phillips;  Marion  Kellogg;  Bennie 
Raymond;  Eunice  Elliston;  Floyd  Othm;  Harry  Smith;  Chas.  Alexander; 
Charity  Adams;  Maude  Winter;  John  Compton. 

Cass  County — Mildred  Lawson;  Nettie  Rouing;  Mattie  Wagner;  Bertha 
Thomas;  Lucille  Norton;  Cora  Bowen;  Lloyd  Kinser;  Clarence  Withers; 
Lewis  Person. 

Charlevoix  County — J.  Forest  Jones;  Corel  Nickles;  Lois  Coon;  Gladys 

Clute;  Lizzie  Nickles;  Fanny  Waggoner. 
Cheboygan  County — Minnie  Banault;  Virginia  Andress;  Mable  Winnie; 

Charlie  Hyde;  Arthur  Brossens;  Dorothy  Pond;  Hazel  Gaynor. 
Chippewa  County — Robert  Lawson;  Wilber  Werve;  Izola  McRae;  Edgar 

Ashman;  Eddie  Mandoshking;  Muriel  Perry;  Lucy  Guron;  Peter  Van 

Stoten;  Eva  Guron. 
Clare  County — Iva  Hartford;  Mina  Leanders;  Joel  Root;  Leo  Campeau. 
Clinton  County — Bruce  Swaney;  Donald  Wells;  Elda  Swaney;  Catherine 

Dutcher. 
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Crawford  County — Minnie  Larson;  Hazard  Gregory;  Maude  Turk;  Merta 
Turk. 

Emmet  County — Dewey  Barry. 
Eaton  County — Russel  Moll. 

Genesee  County — Lewis  Harrington;  Mary  Nye;  Orma  Surbey;  Mary  Jane 
Worden. 

Gladwin  County — Ernest  Campbell;  Verie  Cann. 

Grand  Traverse  County — Bonnie  Livingston;  Clayton  West. 

Gratiot  County — James  Younger;  George  Smith;  Walter  Miller;  Frank 

Ledrow;  Earl  Thayer;  Arvil  Bolyeat;  Eldon  Lott;  James  Hull;  Clyde 

Rockhold. 

Gogebic  County — Minnie  Williams;  Wayne  Anderson;  Tekla  Vaara;  Chas. 
Lepista. 

Hillsdale  County — Vera  Hibbs;  Olive  Taylor;  Flore  Whisler. 

Huron  County — Glen  Armstrong;  Viola  Benty;  Willie  Swaitzendouber; 

Edna  Younglove;  Timothy  Rogers;  Rilla  Endersle;  Wm.  Christie. 
Houghton  County — Albena  Brisson;  Henry  Forget;  Roy  Mullen;  Florence 

Trumbley. 

Ingham  County — Sidney  Grayson;  Albert  Ferry;  David  Pauls;  Blanche 
Warner;  Alfred  Hart;  Clifton  Hileman;  Iva  Commins;  Willie  McClower; 
John  Dividson;  Harry  Cherry;  Earl  Rouser. 

Ionia  County — May  Reeder;  Zeta  Sage;  Fanny  Cutter;  Claude  Smith. 

Iosco  County — Bertha  Mueller;  Eugene  Abbott. 

Iron  County — Tecla  Lindwall. 

Isabella  County — Herbert  Smith;  Florence  Shaner;  Beulah  Ashton;  Delta 

Stebbins;  Clyde  Jones;  Isaac  Spencer;  Florence  Barker;  Ether  Cowder; 

Mattie  Wilson;  Gerald  Smith;  Percy  Conley;  Sherman  Slocum;  Floyd 

Hules;  Grace  Acker;  Gladys  Peltier;  Henry  Cable;  Neal  Keller;  Henry 

Hobel;  Morgan  Ramson;  Will  Chard. 
Jackson  County — Carrie  Wolfe;  Nesley  Young;  Viola  Blair;  Ethel  LaMore; 

Robert  Hollenbeck;  Catherine  Jenkins. 
Kaleaska  County — Ray  Keal;  Alice  Joice;  Amy  Bilon;  Irma  Hubble;  Dora 

Becker;  Fern  Baker. 
Kalamazoo  County — Tracy  Buckmaster;  Earl  Heath;  Jennie  Vos;  Claude 

Mastin;  Mary  Dacom;  Carl  Thomas;  Clifford  Atanton;  Geo.  S.  Welo; 

Lemuel  Haskins. 

Kent  County — Cora  Smith;  Frank  Higby;  Hattie  Hagaan;  Lucile  Roblins; 
Frankie  Fairchilds;  Florence  Van  Den  Brock;  Suffel  DeHammer;  Floyd 
McCullock;  Floyd  McAlbough;  Edward  Gray;  Myrtle  Pfeifer;  Mary 
Minardo;  Fred  Weidend;  Isabella  Vinkenulder;  Cora  Adriance;  Bernie 
Wood;  Fannie  Osborn;  Henry  Thompson. 

Lake  County — Vernon  Thornton;  Terrie  Cobb;  Webb  Cornell. 

Lafeer  County — Earl  Heliker. 

Leelanau  County — Vincent  Strank;  Harry  Recker;  Clara  Agosa. 
Lenawee  County — Earl  Moore;  Anna  Kruse;  Willie  Munson;  Harold  Tuttle; 

George  Garrison;  Ruth  Porter;  Tennie  Phillington;  Edna  Clark;  Winston 

Eaton;  Gusty  Bruhn;  Velma  Johnson. 
Livingston  County — Ara  Vanamburg;  Florence  Fitch;  Frank  Wigglesworth; 

Delia  Fitch;  Hazen  Bennett. 
Macomb  County — Clara  Sippel;  Arthur  Hoop;  Clara  Knack;  Lizzie  Kamp; 

Elsie  Weier;  Hilda  Maas;  Otto  Weier;  Emery  Francis;  Martha  Schneider; 

Wm.  Laturno;  Edwin  DuBois;  Gladys  Peltier. 
Manistee  County — Evalene  Simple;  Flora  Hainer;  Olga  Bhrens;  Teresa 
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Gorse:  Alfred  Mathews:  Huldah  Rich;  Kate  Wrzesinski;  Elsworth 
McClish;  Pynka  Gardener;  Alma  Thomas;  Rose  Chlebranowski ;  Amy 
Boulanger. 

Marquette  County — Ina  Roatia;  David  Bell;  Norma  Perkins;  Dorothy 

Newton;  Arthur  Frazier:  William  Gleason. 
Mason  County — Catherine  Brown;  Lorens  Johnson;  Gertrude  Keeler. 
Mecosta  County — Stella  Soper;  Flossie  Sot  en;  Claude  Geasler;  John  Allen; 

Stanley  Cole. 

Menominee  County — Clarence  Anderson;  Teresi  Martin;  Louis  Deyrave; 
Alden  Bergen. 

Midland  County — Joseph  Simons;  Albert  Ziskie;  Clara  Moore. 
Missaukee  County — George  Brinks. 

Monroe  County — Jessie  Gerich;  Ida  Bromia;  Laverene  Antean;  Albert 
Hagen;  Walter  Wnadt;  Wm.  Merritt  :  Lester  Bromia. 

Montcalm  County — Emma  Rader:  Ed  Wilber;  Maud  Irvin:  Martia  Ander- 
son; Cecil  Polmenten;  Earl  Bradley;  Blanche  Burdick;  Bertha  Erich; 
Leona  Monks;  Don  N.  Smith:  Sarrah  Mester;  Hazel  Anderson;  Flossie 
Blanchard;  Fred  Brown;  Rose  Rich;  Norman  Peabody. 

Muskegon  County — Hellen  Brown:  Monroe  Pouty. 

Newaygo  County — Lillian  Sherwood ;  Henry  Bradley;  Myrl  Swetman; 

Celie  Spencer;  Nettie  Roblins:  Gertie  Boerman;  Annie  Sparks;  Bear! 

Vanda  water;  Jannie  Bart  els;  Wilson  LaValle;  George  Shanborn;  Gladys 

LaValle;  Gail  Enders;  Hattie  Puff;  George  Sanders;  Clarence  Bristol; 

Clarence  Bitley;  Bertha  Reterstoff. 
Oakland  County — Cecil  Carter;  Hilda  Fuoman:  Douglass  Judd;  Scott 

Dunham;  George  Atkins:  Myrtle  Dye:  Myrtle  Redick. 
Oceana  County — Pearl  Sink  :  Maud  Brumley ;  Maud  Stafford  ;  Nettie  Makin; 

Mary  Bowers;  Hiram  Fox;  Johny  Pankow;  Lee  Fisher;  Marion  Simmons; 

Mary  Bower;  Winnie  Gilson. 
Ogemaw  County — Delmon  Shattuck:  Nettie  Fitchett;  Adrin  Shattuck;  Flora 

Kuhn;  George  Cottle;  Lizzie  Detzler. 
Osceola  County — Hazel  Rhodes;  May  Sleezer;  Alfred  Blakesley;  Pearl 

Hartman;  Florence  Bacon;  Mary  Whitman;  Winfred  Farrington;  Edith 

Kraft;  Lotta  Goff;  Jennie  Berry;  Eva  Manley:  Chas.  Parker. 
Oscoda  County — Maurice  A.  Rhoads;  Fredie  Hostetler;  Laura  Prater. 
Otsego  County — Laura  Prater. 

Ottawa  County — Henry  Walinga;  Carl  Warber;  William  Rittenberg;  Olive 
Taylor;  Margaret  Minuth;  Josephine  Bareman;  Nellie  Dewitt;  Gerrit 
Matman;  Gerret  Mountman;  Clyde  See:  Kate  Stam;  Francis  Walsh; 
Lena  Beeber. 

Saginaw  County — William  Krauss;  Earl  Arbaugh;  Vera  Stevenson;  Elsie 
Baker;  Harold  Gould;  Maty  Branigan;  Frank  Bony;  Vincent  Whelton; 
John  Nolan;  Ora  Happingstall;  Leo  Phoenix;  Chas.  Oliver;  Lester 
Davidson;  Bessie  Gray;  Nellie  Church;  Arthur  Weiss;  Barnard  Smith; 
Edward  Gay;  Lewis  Harrison;  Olga  Miner;  Emma  Shults. 

Sanilac  County — Orpha  Ferriby;  Annie  Nicholson:  Marie  Conlon;  Bruce 
Ludington;  George  Wagner;  Berden  Edmund;  Violet  Echlin;  Hazel 
Dunningly;  Ivory  Green;  Adolph  Meaddaugh;  Henry  Montgomey; 
Melinda  Martin;  Alma  Richardson;  Ward  Barnes;  Alice  Wedge. 

Shiawassee  County — Agnes  Coe:  Altie  Drain;  Grace  Taphause;  Wenona 
Bussell;  Henry  Gurden;  Flocy  Collard;  Niger  Lewis. 

St.  Clair  County — Alberta  Showier;  May  da  Haag;  Mabel  Sharrard;  Laura 
Maryohn;  William  Willis;  Blanche  Christ enson;  Carry  Walker:  John 
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Kelly;  Alma  Bracken;  Arthur  Thurtle;  George  Keelyer;  Horice  Bacon; 
Henry  Sharrow;  Pearl  Hill;  Joseph  Sink;  Mabel  Sharrand;  Mary  Rennie; 
Grace  Garden;  Gilbert  McLelland;  Charlie  Moak;  Edith  Voise;  Hazel 
Trungley. 

St.  Joseph  County — Lela  Waiters;  Evelyne  Fowler;  Donald  Stewart;  Mina 
Hibbard;  Rose  Chrisman;  Elsie  Jeffery;  John  Krontze;  Earl  Stanton; 
Vera  Dowerox;  Jay  Warner;  Arthur  Black;  Zenus  Prestidge;  Ethel 
Bolster;  Florence  Hall;  Falcott  Down;  Otis  Gage;  Florence  Farr. 

Tuscola  County — Lottie  Mills;  Bettie  Downing;  Charlie  Percure;  Clara 
Downing;  Maud  Saupholin;  Maggie  Actesman;  Ethel  McLarty;  Ester 
Hoglestone;  May  Bellehyser:  Mandy  Frizzle;  Ed.  Simmons;  Anna  Bar- 
den;  Floyd  Warner;  Selvester  Montruil. 

Van  Buren  County — Fred  Horney;  Melvin  Goodrich;  Annie  Lorrenson; 
Arthur  Goodrich;  Lena  Hitchings;  Leo  Leonard;  Mary  Pratz;  Doris 
Denton;  Frank  Lent;  Albert  Mopyans;  Edwin  Johnson;  Sylvia  Gable; 
Willie  Williams;  Milo  Getting;  William  Pethic. 

Washtenaw  County — Raymond  Braun;  Ellwood  Harrison;  Bertha  Miller; 
Albert  Bulwer;  Harold  Torrey;  William  Barnhardt;  Olive  Wilson;  Eva 
Pelton;  Elsie  Feigel;  Ruth  Hofler. 

Wayne  County — Matilda  Porgentuk;  Albert  Kerzska;  Nora  Volmer;  Clara 
Abbott;  Cecil  Schmitt;  John  Burenbark;  Carl  Jule;  Forest  Cooke;  Anna 
Olaolowsky;  Lucinda  Wolfram;  Helen  Gall;  Marie  Huff;  Mable  Moore; 
Ethel  Reidy;  Thomas  Blair;  Grace  Merril;  Marcus  Aldrich;  Frank 
Jennings;  Evans  Lessing;  Delia  MacManus;  Hazel  Booth;  Hattie 
Millard;  Gertrude  Carpenter;  Stella  Fillion;  John  Hanna;  Chandler 
Wilson;  Otto  Kryzinger;  Edna  Fergson;  Edward  Groulick;  Alfred  Crosby; 
Ben  Bellas;  Henry  Gutowski;  Sophia  Golczica;  Fred  Berg;  Edward 
Bidagaree;  Vern  Brigham;  Elinor  Tapert;  Leonard  Springborn;  Walter 
Warzynsta;  Irene  Joly;  Herbert  Kelland. 

Wexford  County — Arthur  Anderson;  Florence  Waltz;  Mamie  Isler;  Florence 
Rotertson;  Lottie  Bush;  Midland  Spencer;  Margaret  Wilson;  Chas. 
Henderson. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


PRIMARY. 

Literary. 

Musical 

— First  Year — 

Kindergarten. 

Reading. 

Rote  Songs. 

X amber  work. 

— Second  Year — 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 

Rote  Songs. 

Number  work. 

English. 

— Third  Year — 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 

Rote  Songs. 

Arithmetic. 

Piano  (el.) 

Oeofirranhv 

Braille  notation. 

English. 

— Fourth  Year — 

Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 

Rote  Songs. 

Arithmetic. 

Piano. 

Geography. 

Braille  notation. 

English. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

— Fifth  Year — 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Singing. 

Arithmetic. 

Piano. 

Geography. 

— Sixth  Year — 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Singing. 

Arithmetic. 

Piano. 

Geography. 

Violin  (el.) 

English. 

— Seventh  Year — 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Singing. 

Arithmetic. 

Piano. 

Geography. 

Violin. 

English. 

— Eighth  Year — 

English. 

U.  S.  History. 

Singing. 

Arithmetic. 

Piano. 

Grammar. 

Harmony  (el.) 

Spelling. 

Industrial. 


Bead  Work. 
Rattan. 


Rattan. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 


Hammock. 
Netting. 
Raffia. 
Sewing. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Slovd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 


Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


-Ninth  Year- 


First  Semester. 
English. 
Algebra. 

Spelling  and  Commercial  Arith. 
Physiography. 


Second  Semester. 
English. 
Algebra. 

Spelling  and  Commercial  Arith. 
Physiography. 


-Tenth  Year- 


Algebra. 
English. 

Commercial  Law. 
Medieval  History. 


English. 
Bookkeeping. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Modern  History. 


— Eleventh  Year — 


Rhetoric. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 


American  Literature. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 


Physics. 
Typewriting. 
U.  S.  History. 
Political  Economy. 


—Twelfth  Year- 
Elective. 
Elective. 
U.  S.  History. 
Political  Economy. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
— Ninth  Grade — 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 
Algebra.  Algebra. 
English.  English. 
Physiology.  General  History. 

Manual  Training  (E.)  Manual  Training  (E.) 

—Tenth  Grade- 
Algebra.  Algebra. 
English.  English. 
General  History.  General  History. 

Manual  Training  (E.)  Manual  Training  (E.) 
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■Eleventh  Grade — 


American  Literature. 
Geometry. 
Physical  Geography. 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


English  Literature. 
Solid  Geometry  (E.) 
Physics  (E ) 
Psychology  (E.) 
Astronomy  (E.) 
Moral  Science  (E.) 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


Rhetoric. 

Geometry. 

Civics. 

Orthography. 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


-Twelfth  Grade- 


English  Literature. 
English  Historv. 
Physics  (E.) 
Political  Economy  (E.) 
Botany  (E.) 
Chemistry  (E.) 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

GRADE  III. 

Oral  work  in  geography. 

1.  Form  of  earth,  points  of  the  compass. 

General  outline  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

Occupations  of  the  People. 

Elementary  geographical  ideas  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson  where  feasible.  (For  illustration,  see  Baldwin  III,  page  18; 
river,  pool,  bank,  meadow.) 

The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  used  for  instruction  in  elementary 
geographical  ideas,  such  as  ocean,  island,  caves,  tides,  etc. 

Observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

1.  Rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

2.  Sun  at  noon;  its  direction  and  position  at  noon  compared  with  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Directions — Pointing  north,  south,  etc.  Boundaries  of  school  campus. 
Names  and  directions  of  the  neighboring  streets. 

Wind — Which  is  the  coldest  side  of  the  building  in  winter? 

Clouds — Elementary  lessons.  Light  and  dark  clouds.  Clouds  and  rain. 
Uses  of  rain. 

Seasons — Frost  and  heat.  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  Trees  and  the 
seasons.   Animals  and  the  seasons. 
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Development  of  geographical  ideas — Coasting  down  hill.  Streets  and 
roads.  Street  cars.  Railroads  and  their  use.  Boats.  Sail  boats  and  steamers. 

City  and  country — Fields,  meadows,  woods,  wheat,  corn  and  cotton;  sugar 
(cane  and  beet),  where  it  grows. 

Man  and  his  ivork. 

Materials  used  in  building  our  houses,  and  where  they  come  from.  Ma- 
terials used  for  food  and  where  they  come  from.   Materials  used  for  clothing. 
Fuel. 

Occupations — Who  builds  our  horuses?  Who  prepares  our  food,  our  clothes, 
etc.?  The  farmer:  sowing  and  reaping.  The  flour  mill.  The  dairy.  The 
shoemaker's  shop.   The  carpenter  shop.   The  warehouse,  etc. 

GRADE  IV. 

Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography  to  page  77. 
The  earth — Surface,  size,  material. 

The  air,  forms  of  land,  of  water,  moisture,  and  drainage. 

Daily  motion  of  earth,  day  and  night,  yearly  motion,  zones,  altitude,  plant 
life,  animal,  man,  continents  and  countries,  civilization,  business,  govern- 
ment maps,  the  western  continents,  Atlantic  ocean,  western  part  of  eastern 
continents,  Indian  ocean,  Asia  and  Australia,  Pacific  ocean,  north  polar 
region,  south  polar  region,  hemispheres,  North  America,  and  United  States. 

grade  v. 

Rand-McNally's  Elementary  Geography,  complete. 
Review  United  States — Industries,  commerce. 
New  England  States. 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Southern  States — Eastern  division,  western  division. 
Central  States. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  northern  divis'on,  Michigan. 

Pacific  States. 

Alaska. 

British  North  America. 
Mexico. 

Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceana. 

GRADE  VI. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography  to  page  94. 

GRADE  VII. 

Rand-McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography,  completed. 
Review,  Michigan. 
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ENGLISH. 

In  the  grades,  including  the  fifth,  memory  gems  are  made  use  of  extensively 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  memory  and  as  the  pupil  advances  making 
him  familiar  with  the  ordinary  letter  and  business  forms,  and  also  the  best 
English. 

GRADE  VI. 

Steps  in  English,  Vol.  I.  Used  more  as  a  reference  book  than  as  a  text. 

GRADE  VII. 

Grammar — Steps  in  English,  Vol.  II. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Grammar — Whitney  and  Lockwood. 


READING. 

GRADE  I. 

Braille. 

Exercises — Manual  prepared  by  school.   Characters  most  nearly  alike  and 
most  easily  made.   Combination  of  words  and  groups  of  words.  Ten  weeks. 
R. — Baldwin,  1st  Reader. 
S.— Cyr. 

GRADE  II. 

Reviews. 

Baldwin,  2d  Reader. 
Cyr. 

Lights  to  literature. 

GRADE  III. 

Review — Two  weeks. 
Signs — Eight  weeks. 
Baldwin,  3rd  Reader. 
Selected  Poems — Cyr. 

GRADE  IV. 

Davis  IV. 
Baldwin  IV. 
Cyr. 

GRADE  V. 

R.— Baldwin,  V. 
S. — Harper's. 
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SPELLING. 

The  basis  of  the  work  in  spelling  is  Quincey's  Word  List.  A  series  of 
graded  and  well  selected  exercises  for  the  grades. 

Much  attention  should  be  and  is  paid  to  this  very  important  work  in 
the  school,  and  the  above  referred  to  lists  are  supplemented  by  words  from 
the  reading  lessons  and  from  all  other  available  sources. 


WRITING. 

Writing  in  Braille  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  taught 
in  this  school.  By  means  of  it  students  whose  situation  might  seem  so 
helpless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  person  are  enabled  to  com- 
municate with  one  another  with  an  ease  truly  amazing. 

The  work  Leads  rapidly  and  easily  to  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  which 
our  pupils  become  very  fairly  proficient. 


ARITHMETIC. 

GRADES  I  AND  II. 

Work  as  outlined  in  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study. 

GRADE  III. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  III.   To  be  used  as  guide. 
Multiplication  Tables  completed. 

Written  division  of  numbers  of  four  orders,  the  divisor  being  of  one  order, 
no  remainders. 

Halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  fifths  are  studied. 

GRADE  IV. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  IV.   To  be  used  as  guide. 

Long  Division. 

Fractions. 

Decimal  Fractions  based  on  the  table  of  United  States  currency. 
Multiplication  and  division  with  three-figure  multipliers  and  divisors - 

grade  v. 

Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic  Chapter  I  to  bottom  of  page  142,  to  be 
used  as  a  guide. 
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GRADE  VI. 

Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  beginning  on  page  142  and  take  all  of 
chapter  II  as  a  guide,  except  ratio  and  proportion. 

GRADE  VII. 

Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic  Chapter  I  serves  as  a  guide  for  this  grade. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Smith's  Advanced  Arit  netic  Chapter  II  serve  as  a  guide  for  this  grade. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 

GRADE  EIGHT 

Text — John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 
First  semester — End  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Second  semester — Finish  text  and  bring  up  to  date  by  using  other  texts. 


ALGEBRA. 

GRADE  IX. 

Text — Wentworth's  Higher. 

First  semester — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
polynomials. 

Second  semester— Factoring,  fractions,  and  simple  equations. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Fractional  equations,  involution,  evolution,  and  simul- 
taneous equations. 

Second  semester — Ratio  and  proportion,  quadratics. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Text — Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History. 
References — Lamed,  Ransome. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY. 

First  semester — To  Last  Century  of  Roman  Republic. 
Second  semester— To  Modern  History. 

Third  semester — Finish  text  and  bring  up  to  date  by  using  other  texts. 


CIVICS. 

Michigan  Constitution  and  the  local  governments,  10  weeks. 
U.  S.  Civil  Government,  10  weeks.   Text — Fiske's. 


LATIN. 
— First  Year — 

Text — Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin. 
First  semester — To  thirty-sixth  lesson. 
Second  semester — To  seventy-first  lesson. 

— Second  Year — 
Text — Caesar  Allen  and  Greenough. 

First  sem<^  -First  two  books,  except  the  campaign  against  Ariovistus. 
Second        ^er — Books  III  and  IV. 


GERMAN. 
— First  Year — 

Text — Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach. 

First  twenty  lessons. 

Reader — Gluck  Auf,  about  ninety  pages. 

— Second  Year — 

Grammar — Completed. 
Reader — Gluck  Auf,  completed. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 
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PHYSIOLOGY-SCIENCE. 

Physiology — Martin's  Human  Body. 

Physical  Geography — Davis'.   Supp.  Saulsbury's. 

Political  Economy — Walker's.   Supp.  Bullock's. 

Psychology — Putnam's. 

Moral  Science — Fairchild's. 

Physics — Carhart  and  Chute;  Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  heats,  elec- 
tricity, sounds,  dynamics.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  attempt  to  give 
the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  such  physical  facts  as  may  come  within 
his  reach. 


GEOMETRY. 

Text — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid. 
First  semester — Books  I,  II. 
Second  semester — Books  III,  IV,  V. 
Solid  Geometry— Books  VI,  VII,  VIII. 


ENGLISH— HIGH  SCHOOL. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Whittier.  Biography  prepared  by 
class.  "Among  the  Hills,"  "Snow-Bound, "  and  other  poems  studied.  Notes 
on  style  with  special  attention  given  to  elements  of  style,  vocabulary,  dic- 
tion, sentence  structure,  figures,  etc. 

Life  of  Shakespeare.   Notes  on  technique  of  drama. 

Critical  study  of  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

Second  semester — Systematic  study  of  Longfellow.  "Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn"  studied. 

Composition  work,  including  character  sketches  correlated  with  poem 
study. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Lowell.  "The  Present  Crisis," 
"Indian  Summer  Reverie,"  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  "Columbus,"  criti- 
cally studied.   Notes  on  different  kinds  of  poetry,  scansion,  etc. 

Second  semester — Life  of  Tennyson.  Four  selections  from  "Idylls  of 
the  King,"  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Guinevere," 
and  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  critically  studied. 

"In  Memoriam"  studied  in  regard  to  development  of  author's  views. 
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GRADE  XI. 

First  semester — American  literature.     Text  book,  Brander  Mathews' 
' 'Introduction  to  American  Literature." 
Illustrative  works  of  each  author  read  in  class. 
Criticisms  of  authors  given  from  other  texts. 
Note  book  required. 

During  this  year  pupils  will  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals,  one  oration. 

Second  semester — Rhetoric.  Text  book,  " Composition  and  Rhetoric," 
Wm.  Williams.  Composition  work  from  Scott  and  Denny  correlated  with 
regular  text  book  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

English  Literature.  Text  book,  "Introduction  to  English  Literature," 
Painter.  Literature  previous  to  Chaucer  studied  from  notes  from  Halleck's 
"History  of  English  Literature." 

During  this  year  pupils  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals  and  commence- 
ment, two  orations. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PIANO. 

Grade  I. 

Studies  from  Beyer's  Instruction  Book;  Gurlitt  Studies,  op.  130;  Koh- 
ler's  Practical  Piano  Method;  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies, 
I;  National  Graded  Course,  I;  Tappers'  Graded  Course,  I;  Schmitt  Technical 
Exercises;  Pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

Grade  II. 

Studies  from  Czerny,  op.  261;  Gurlitt,  op.  130;  Loeschhorn,  op.  65,  Bk. 
1;  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Studies  II;  National  Graded  Course  II; 
Bellairs'  Technical  Exercises;  Schmitt's  Technical  Exercises;  Pieces  suit- 
able to  this  grade. 

Grade  III. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  100  and  op.  29;  Berens,  op.  61,  Bk.  I;  Brauer, 
op.  15;  Czerny,  op.  261  and  op.  821;  Duvernoy,  op.  120;  Krause,  op.  2; 
Loeschhorn,  op.  65,  Bk.  II;  Mathews'  Grade  III;  National  Graded  Course, 
III;  W.  G.  Smith,  Studies,  op.  60,  Bk.  I;  Bellair's  Technical  Studies;  Mason 
Touch  and  Technic;  Plaidy  Exercises;  Staff  Notation;  Hymns;  Accompani- 
ments; Pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

Grade  IV. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  100,  29  and  32;  Berens,  op.  61,  Bk.  II;  Czerny, 
op.  738  and  849;  Heller,  op.  47;  Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Bk.  I;  Mathews',  IV; 
National  Graded  Course,  IV;  Smith,  op.  60;  Exercises  from  Czerny,  op. 
802;  Herz,  Hoffman,  Mason,  Plaidy  and  others;  Hymns  and  Accompani- 
ments; Harmony;  Music  History. 

Grade  V. 

Studies  from  Bertini,  op.  32;  Cramer;  Czerny,  op.  299,  I;  Heller,  op.  46; 
Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Bk.  II;  Low  Octave  studies;  Mathews'  Grade  V;  Tech- 
nical Exercises  from  Czerny,  op.  802;  Kullak;  Tausig;  Hymns;  Accompani- 
ment Work;  Pipe  Organ;  Normal  Work;  Harmony. 

Grade  VI. 

Studies  from  Mathews',  VI,  Cramer,  Czerny,  Mason,  Kullak,  etc.,  Pieces 
from  best  composers.   Normal  work. 

Grade  VII. 

Mathews',  Grade  VII.  Selected  studies  from  Bach,  Clemen ti,  Czerny, 
Cramer.   Advanced  technique.   Pieces  from  best  composers. 
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Grade  VIII. 

Mathews',  Grade  VIII.  Selected  studies  from  Czerny,  Chopin,  Moscheles, 
etc.,  and  composition  from  best  composers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  VIOLIN. 

First  Grade. 

Position  of  violin  and  bow.  Elementary  finger  exercises.  Sustained  scales 
in  the  simpler  major  keys.  First  half  of  Laoureux  Violin  Method,  Bk.  I. 
Easy  solos  by  Cutter,  Krogmann,  and  others. 

Second  Grade. 

Scale  work.  Second  half  of  Laoureux  Method,  Bk.  I.  Easy  solos  by 
Schill,  Mclntyre  and  others,  and  duos  by  Pleyel. 

Third  Grade. 

Major  and  Minor  scales  in  all  keys  in  rapid  tempo.  First  book  of  Kayser 
Elementary  and  Progressive  Studies.  Second  book  of  Laoureux.  Solos  by 
Hauser,  Sitt,  Bohm,  and  others.  Easy  trios  and  quartettes  for  violins  with 
piano  .accompaniment. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Laoureux  studies  in  fourth  and  fifth  positions.  Fifteen  studies  by  Dancla, 
op.  68,  and  other  suitable  studies.   Solos  and  ensemble  work. 

Advanced  Grades. 

The  work  is  the  same  as  that  carried  out  in  the  best  conservatories  of 
music. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  VOICE  CULTURE. 

First  Grade. 

Exercises  for  breath  control  and  tone  placement.  Exercises  from  Pan- 
ofka's  Vocal  A.  B.  C.  Method.  A  few  of  the  simpler  studies  from  Goncone's 
Op.  9.   Simple  and  melodious  songs. 

Second  Grade. 

Continued  work  in  tone  placement  and  breath  control.  The  more  difficult 
studies  from  Concone  Op.  9. 

Ten  Vocalises  from  Sieber  Op.  45  and  Op.  49.  Songs  of  a  more  difficult 
nature  are  taught. 

Grade  Three. 

Exercises  for  technic.  Studies  from  Marchesi  Op.  15.  Songs  from  the 
old  masters  and  best  modern  composers. 

Advanced  grades. 

Continuation  of  preceding  grade,  using  the  best  studies  and  solos. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  music  department:  piano,  pipe 
organ,  voice  culture,  violin,  'cello,  harmony,  history  of  music,  Braille  nota- 
tion, staff  notation. 

CHORUS  CLASSES. 

Chorus  work  is  conducted  according  to  a  system  adapted  to  our  needs 
from  the  best  Public  School  Methods.  Pupils  are  placed  in  classes  according 
to  their  grades  in  the  literary  department.  The  primary  section  is  composed 
of  children  from  the  Kindergarten  and  first  grade.  In  it  is  taught  some  of 
the  rudiments  of  music,  and  the  musical  sense  is  awakened  by  the  use  of 
pleasing  and  instructive  songs  by  rote. 

The  Second  section  is  second  and  third  grade  pupils.  The  simpler  Braille 
music  characters  are  taught  and  our  system  of  "sight  reading"  is  begun. 
This  consists  of  training  the  pupil  to  recognize  by  touch  certain  Braille 
music  characters  and  associating  then  with  syllables. 

The  Third  section  is  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  The  work 
begun  in  the  second  class  is  continued  along  more  advanced  lines.  Three 
and  four-part  singing  is  begun.  If  a  pupil  develops  no  musical  sense  by  the 
time  he  should  be  ready  for  this  section,  his  study  of  music  is  not  continued. 

The  next  section  is  the  High  School  or  Senior  Chorus,  where  the  best 
part-songs,  choruses,  cantatas,  etc.,  are  learned.  Chorus  work  is  continued 
throughout  the  pupils  stay  in  the  School  unless  excused  from  the  work  by 
the  faculty. 

BRAILLE  NOTATION. 

Every  pupil  who  has  become  independent  in  the  reading  of  the  literary 
Braille  of  the  third  grade,  may  enter  the  class  in  Braille  notation,  where  he 
is  taught  to  read  music  understanding^  with  his  fingers.  Fundamental 
music  theory  is  taught  and  preparation  made  for  regular  piano  study  and 
practice. 

PIANO. 

The  detailed  course  of  study  for  piano  will  be  found  on  a  preceding  page. 
Study  of  the  piano  is  the  backbone  to  all  work  in  music  and  some  piano 
work  should  precede  that  on  any  other  instrument,  or  the  voice,  or  tuning. 
Then  the  study  of  piano  should  continue  along  with  that  of  any  other  line 
of  music,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  there  is  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  be  discontinued. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Pupils  whose  talent  will  warrant  it,  and  who  have  reached  grade  V  of 
the  piano  course  may  have  individual  lessons  on  the  pipe  organ.  Our  organ, 
though  small,  is  sufficient  to  give  a  pupil  a  fair  knowledge  of  organ  music, 
and  prepare  him  for  holding  a  church  position. 
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VOICE  CULTURE. 

All  adult  pupils  who  have  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course  should 
take  at  least  one  year  of  individual  instruction  in  voice  culture,  and  should 
continue  it  longer  if  ability  warrants.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  solo  singer 
to  be  benefitted  by  voice  culture.  To  one  who  is  making  a  specialty  of 
some  musical  instrument,  some  knowledge  of  voice  culture  is  a  means  of 
broadening  the  education  and  of  deepening  the  musical  sense.  Either  voice 
culture  or  the  study  of  some  orchestral  instrument  is  required  of  one  special- 
izing in  piano. 

HARMONY. 

We  have  a  two  years'  course  in  harmony,  using  Homer  Norris'  "Prac- 
tical Harmony,"  published  in  Braille  at  Perkins'  Institution,  Boston.  All 
pupils  having  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course  are  required  to  take 
the  work  in  harmony. 

MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

This  is  a  one  year  special  study  required  of  those  specializing  in  music 
who  have  reached  grade  IV  of  the  piano  course.  We  use  Filmore'-s  Lessons 
in  Musical  History,  published  in  Braille  at  this  institution.  This  book  is 
supplemented  by  lectures  by  the  instructor  twice  a  week. 

VIOLIN. 

In  the  Violin  department  there  are  a  number  of  instruments  with  which 
the  pupils  work,  including  Viola  and  Cello,  making  trio,  quartette,  and  quin- 
tette work  possible.  A  pupil  is  required  to  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  Braille  music  notation  before  he  is  allowed  to  begin  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. A  pupil  is  given  a  lesson  once  or  twice  a  week  and  assigned  a  regular 
daily  practice  period. 

STAFF  NOTATION. 

It  is  not  essential  to  good  playing  that  a  person  without  sight  should 
understand  staff  notation.  The  Braille  notation,  from  which  our  blind 
children  learn  their  music  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  staff  notation 
of  a  sighted  person.  A  blind  boy  or  girl  may  learn  to  play  well  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  staff  and  its  notes,  but  it  is  best  for  them  to 
understand  staff  music,  in  order  to  teach  music  to  seeing  people  when  they 
leave  school,  and  also  in  order  to  take  staff  music  from  dictation.  Our 
system  of  teaching  staff  notation  gives  the  student  a  practical  working 
idea  of  the  music  of  "seeing  people."  We  have  tangible  apparatus  in  the 
form  of  aluminum  characters  representing  all  the  characters  found  on  a 
page  of  staff  music.  These  can  be  placed  anywhere  on  the  "staff  tables," 
which  have  parallel  lines  grooved  out  to  represent  the  staff. 

recitals. 

Every  pupil  receiving  private  instruction  in  piano  or  voice  is  required 
to  appear  at  least  once  in  each  semester  in  recital  before  the  school  and 
any  friends  who  may  come.  The  public  is  always  welcome  to  these  re- 
citals, held  in  the  chapel  at  6:00  P.  M.,  every  three  or  four  weeks.  Besides 
the  recitals  every  pupil  must  appear  in  public  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year. 
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TABULATED  LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  school:  157. 


Number  pupils  in: 

Senior  chorus  

Intermediate  choruses. 
Primary  chorus  


Total  in  chorus  work 


Piano  

Voice  Culture.  .  .  . 

Pipe  orga  □  

History  of  Music- 
Violin  

Tuning  


Girls.    !  Boys. 


11 

29 
15 


36 
5 
1 
1 
11 
17 


REPORT  OF  THE  TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

Since  the  last  biennial  report,  the  tuning  department  has  forged  steadily 
ahead,  aiming  at  still  higher  attainments  and  endeavoring  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  to  enable  the  students  to  make  greater  advances  in  the  acquirement  of 
a  study  which  ranks  so  high  among  the  industries  now  pursued  in  this  school. 
The  number  of  students  so  far  listed  in  this  department  has  totalled  twenty- 
one  representing  as  wide  a  variety  of  talent  as  there  are  students  in  number. 
With  a  feeling  that  this  industry  may  be  a  direct  means  of  self-support,  it 
has  been  the  department's  constant  effort  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  students 
suggesting  and  encouraging  them  from  time  to  time  lest  disappointment  dull 
their  enthusiasm.  Last  year,  six  members  of  the  class  received  their  cer- 
tificate of  efficiency  after  passing  from  three  to  four  years  in  the  work.  One 
must  take  into  consideration,  however,  that  the  student  reports  to  tuning 
as  he  does  to  any  other  class.  Sometimes  a  student  arrives  at  the  school 
filled  with  the  desire  to  acquire  only  the  art  of  tuning,  neglecting  the  ac- 
complishing of  a  good  solid  education  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  suc- 
cessful living. 

Last  year,  we  took  a  decisive  step  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  work. 
Having  been  moved  into  somewhat  more  commodious  quarters,  and  with 
the  opportunity  more  favorable  because  of  increased  appliances,  we  began 
the  work  of  actually  rebuilding  one  of  the  oldest  instruments  which  had 
served  its  time  in  the  practice  department.  The  required  integral  parts 
of  a  piano  action  were  secured  not  put  into  form  but  loose  for  the  student 
to  assemble  and  the  students  were  required  to  do  the  work  of  boring  hammer- 
heads, cutting  hammer-shanks,  to  meet  the  required  length;  the  glueing 
of  damper  cushions  to  damper  blocks,  the  shaping  into  line  of  damper  rods 
for  their  particular  use.  A  general  system  of  regulating  all  the  parts  after 
they  had  been  assembled  and  such  other  work  as  was  necessary  before 
completion,  engaged  the  services  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  advanced  stu- 
dents. Without  exception  all  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  work.  The 
adjustment  of  springs,  tapes,  flange  pins,  cushions,  and  many  other  needful 
parts  was  a  kind  of  work  which  the  advanced  student  found  particularly 
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helpful.  In  doing  work  of  this  sort  the  student  runs  against  difficulties 
little  dreamed  of  when  only  required  to  put  in  a  solitary  string.  A  delicate 
adjustment  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  as  necessary  as  is  that  of  hearing.  An- 
other new  feature  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  department;  the  intro- 
duction of  new  models  purposing  to  show  the  active  principles  of  the  modern 
player-piano  which  are  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  departure  from  the  usual  construction  of  the  action  of  the  pianoforte 
presents  difficulties  hitherto  unknown.  Even  to  the  sighted  tuner  the  piano- 
player  is  not  particularly  regarded  with  favor  because  of  its  intricacy  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  understood  but  we  have  of  late  received  a 
model  showing  the  principle  features  of  all  player  actions.  Of  such  there 
are  at  present  many  patterns.  The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
understand  the  real  principle  that  goes  to  make  up  the  action  of  such  an 
instrument  and  if  he  be  of  a  mechanical  turn  he  will  the  more  readily  under- 
stand the  essential  features  of  such  an  instrument.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
of  primary  importance  that  the  department  be  well  stocked  with  such  models 
as  well  as  with  new  tools  for  we  are  living  in  a  mechanical  age  and  can  ill 
afford  to  stand  still.  There  is  but  one  purpose  in  sight  and  that  is  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  each  student  pursuing  the  course  of  study  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  eventually  to  become  a  taxpayer  instead  of  being  supported 
by  a  taxpayer.  The  percentage  of  self-supporters  among  the  blind  is  steadily 
but  constantly  increasing. 

Some  little  attention  also  has  been  given  during  the  past  two  years  in  the 
direction  of  reed  tuning.  This  particular  feature  simple  in  comparison 
presents  only  one  difficulty  to  the  sightless  tuner,  namely,  the  extreme 
smallness  and  delicacy  of  the  upper  reeds  making  it  rather  difficult  to  touch 
with  the  file  so  as  to  change  the  pitch,  particularly  to  raise  the  pitch.  To 
lower  the  pitch  a  device  is  resorted  to  which  is  a  kind  of  scraper  which  is  of 
such  shape  that  it  can  be  used  without  withdrawing  the  reed  from  its  chamber. 
By  earnest  work  and  particular  application,  the  difficulties  that  present 
themselves  in  the  ordinary  reed  organ  can  be  overcome  very  successfully 
by  the  sightless  tuner. 

The  object  of  the  department  as  has  been  indicated  before,  is  to  give 
the  student  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pianos  and  reed  organs,  and  to 
so  thoroughly  and  faithfully  attend  to  the  detail  of  construction  repair 
and  tuning  that  a  student  may  acquire  not  only  that  mechanical  and  musical 
knowledge  but  that  independence  of  spirit  which  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  good,  clean  efficient  life  in  the  community. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  is  nicely  equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  a  piano,  teacher's 
desk  and  chair,  a  large  case  for  Kindergarten  material  and  work,  and  since 
the  last  report  we  have  a  new  sand-table,  with  enough  sand  to  make  any 
child  happy.   The  children  have  certainly  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Upon  the  walls  we  have  pictures  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow, 
Froebel,  three  Madonnas  and  Baby  Stuart,  also  the  United  States  flag,  so 
with  our  plants  in  the  windows  and  our  decorations,  we  think  we  have  a 
very  pretty  room. 
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Our  circle  is  put  on  the  floor  with  brass  headed  tacks,  so  the  children 
can  place  their  own  chairs  on  the  circle. 

The  average  number  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  two  years  has  been 
fifteen. 

They  have  done  good  work  in  sewing,  folding,  weaving  and  in  making 
raffia  baskets.  So  with  its  great  variety  of  work  and  games,  the  Kinder- 
garten has  been  of  great  value  to  the  children,  as  they  have  learned  to  use 
their  hands,  and  the  games  give  them  self-confidence,  freedom  of  motion, 
and  consideration  for  others. 

Every  month  some  of  the  work  is  put  on  the  wall  for  inspection  and  later 
put  into  their  scrap-books,  which  they  take  home  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  children  were  very  much  interested  in  working  for  the  Christmas  Ship. 

We  give  two  entertainments  every  year.  One  at  Christmas-time,  and 
one  in  June. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Domestic  Science  is  a  phase  of  Manual  Training,  as  referring  to  affairs 
of  a  household,  as  cooking,  sanitation,  etc. 

All  manual  work  may  serve  as  a  training  for  motor  activity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  right  habits  and  action.  At  the  same  time  it  should  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  creator  and  the  artistic  expression  of  the  worker's  personality. 

Domestic  Science  has  a  very  practical  aspect  which  is  of  the  greatest 
ethical  and  sociological  importance.  Many  domestic  problems  may  be 
solved  by  having  at  the  heads  of  the  household  women  who  understand 
the  value  and  proper  cooking  of  food.  Proper  training  in  Domestic  Science 
teaches  respect  for  all  duties  pertaining  to  the  household,  also  accuracy, 
economy,  judgment,  courtesies,  independence,  and  consideration  of  others. 

Domestic  Science  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  girls  of  this  school, 
as  it  helps  them  to  be  self-reliant. 

All  girls  of  the  high  school  are  required  to  take  four  years  of  this  subject. 
Two  hours  of  each  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory  for  theory  and  practical 
work.    There  are  twenty-two  girls  in  this  department. 

The  first  year  the  class  begin  the  preparatory  lessons  as  measures  abbre- 
viations; a  study  of  carbohydrates,  including  the  buying  and  serving  of 
vegetables  and  cereals.   They  are  also  taught  the  care  of  the  kitchen. 

The  second  year  they  study  sterilization,  canning,  preservation  of  food, 
the  principles  and  practice  of  bread-making,  fats  and  oils,  deep  fat  frying, 
also  simple  desserts. 

The  third  year  the  class  take  up  the  subject  of  proteids,  including  the 
composition,  characteristics,  uses  and  proper  cooking  of  eggs,  milk,  game, 
fish  and  meats.  In  this  class  much  time  is  spent  discussing  economical 
buying  and  use  of  meat  in  the  home. 

The  last  year  the  class  reviews  the  work  of  previous  years  and  study 
leavens,  as  soda,  air  and  eggs;  flour  mixtures  as  batters,  doughs  and  sponges, 
including  muffins,  hot  breads,  various  cakes,  frozen  desserts  and  invalid 
cookery. 

An  advanced  class  has  been  organized  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  the 
work.  This  includes  class  reviews  of  the  work  of  former  years,  taking  more 
advanced  products,  also  more  theory  work. 

Each  class  is  required  to  give  a  breakfast,  dinner  or  luncheon  each  year. 
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The  girls  are  made  to  feel  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  in  caring 
for  the  rooms  of  this  department. 

We  hope  by  this  course  to  develop  an  attitude  of  hopeful,  cheerful  interest 
toward  the  work  of  the  home. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  opportunity  for  the  individual  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  One  of  the  largest  problems  in  our  educational  work 
here,  is  fitting  our  young  people  to  meet  opportunities.  We  may  awaken 
in  the  person  a  taste  for  literature,  or  create  an  appetite  for  culture,  but  to 
make  him  open-minded  not  alone  in  school  but  all  through  life,  to  think 
definite  ideas  along  definite  lines,  to  grasp,  compare,  and  analyze  those 
ideas  means  mental  efficiency,  and  in  this  field  the  commercial  subjects 
may  fulfill  their  mission  toward  the  desired  end. 

A  Business  Education  embraces  a  deeper  and  wider  area  of  knowledge  in 
fields  of  theory  and  practice  applicable  to  any  and  all  lines  of  endeavor 
than  is  usually  comprehended  at  a  single  grasp  by  the  average  individual. 

The  Commercial  Course  in  our  school  includes  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  Commercial  English.  Com- 
mercial Geography  has  not  yet  found  a  place  on  our  program  but  will  un- 
doubtedly be  added  with  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  course. 

Typewriting  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  our  subjects  and  enrolls 
but  twenty-four  students  in  the  work  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  typewriters,  whereas  twice  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  should 
be  allowed  this  privilege  and  means  of  expression.  The  subject  is  easily 
and  rapidly  acquired  by  earnest,  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  when  he  has  mastered  the.  key  board  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill 
is  manifested,  much  time  is  given  to  drills  in  letter  forms,  letter  writing, 
and  simple  business  forms.  No  fixed  amount  of  time  for  the  completion  of 
this  subject  is  established,  proficiency  being  the  keynote. 

In  our  work  in  Bookkeeping  we  use  the  C.  B.  Ellis  Guide.  The  course 
covers  two  semesters.  The  work  is  carried  on  much  the  same  as  in  script 
by  means  of  Braille  typewriters  and  slates  which  take  the  place  of  pens, 
ink,  etc.  Owing  to  the  slow  process  of  doing  the  work  in  Braille  the  time 
is  not  sufficient  for  complicated  and  advanced  work.  The  elements  of  book- 
keeping, simple  forms  in  business  practice,  and  methods  in  banking  are  taught, 
which  furnishes  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  business  and 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  any  and  every  student  in  our  school. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  here  comes  in  to  assist  the  student  in  developing 
the  lesson  of  accuracy  not  only  in  accounting  but  in  numerous  other  lines. 
This  is  a  half  year  subject  and  Goody  ear-Marshall  Textbooks  are  used  to 
guide  the  study. 

The  subject  of  Commercial  Law  is  covered  by  one  semester's  work  using 
Hamilton's  Text.  Too  great  importance  cannot  be  attached  its  value  for 
our  young  people,  helping  them  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical  and  legal 
applications  to  our  everyday  affairs,  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  tran- 
sactions. All  these  things  tend  to  develop  judgment  and  efficiency  of  thought. 

We  hope  to  so  train  and  concentrate  our  efforts  along  this  line  of  work 
as  to  achieve  a  measure  of  success. 
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MANUAL  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Manual  Training  department  has  been  in  operation  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  work  as  conducted  with  the  boys  has  been  put  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  in  the  public  schools.  The  results  obtained  thus  far 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  work  of  seeing  boys. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  on  values,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  con-  | 
struction  which  is  not  the  best  that  might  be  expected  from  the  pupil  is 
accepted.  This  is  not  saying  that  all  pupils,  regardless  of  total  blindness  or 
partial  sight,  etc.,  are  required  to  reach  the  same  standard  of  excellence  in 
construction;  nor  is  it  saying  that  any  should  be  expected  to  attain  the  skill 
-  f  a  mechanic.  It  implies,  rather,  that  emphasis  in  teaching  is  laid  upon 
*  he  best  possible  construction  resulting  from  the  best  methods  of  handling 
>ols.  Much  would  be  lost  in  the  establishment  of  high  moral  standards 
s  well  as  in  the  technical  accomplishments  if  the  work  was  otherwise  con- 
sidered. 

The  direct  aim  of  the  work,  as  now  arranged,  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  desire  ^ 
to  make;  first,  something  that  satisfies  a  personal  demand  in  the  life  of  the 
creator;  second,  something  that  will  be  useful  as  a  gift;  third,  something  to 
dispose  of  for  financial  return.    The  effort  to  accomplish  these  things  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  rewarded. 

Some  of  the  repair  work  of  the  school  has  been  handled  by  the  boys  in 
the  shop,  and  a  number  of  advanced  furniture  projects  have  been  turned 
out  for  school  and  individual  use. 

The  bench  and  general  tool  equipment  remain  the  same  as  the  first  year. 
To  the  shop  equipment,  a  case  of  individual  lockers  has  been  added  for  stu- 
dent use.  This  addition,  besides  caring  for  materials  and  projects  in  the 
course  of  construction,  tends  to  show  the  pupils  the  responsibility  of  the 
shop  work. 

At  present,  everything  is  hand  made  from  start  to  finish.  The  Instructor 
recommends  obtaining  more  improved  shop  equipment,  in  the  shape  of  a 
circular  saw  and  power  mortiser,  to  produce  more  and  a  better  class  of  work. 

Competitive  athletic  sports,  if  properly  conducted,  should  be  one  of  the 
best  means  of  developing  manliness  in  our  boys.  The  spirit  of  fair  play, 
loyalty,  ' 'pulling  together/'  self-reliance  and  determination  are  all  lessons 
that  cannot  be  taught  as  effectively  in  any  other  way.  With  this  in  mind 
a  student  athletic  association  was  organized  to  promote  the  work  of  athletics. 
The  aid  of  this  organization  in  managing  and  financing  competitive  events, 
has  broadened  the  scope  of  physical  training  during  the  past  year.  Our 
boys  are  extremely  enthusiastic  over  athletics  and  even  though  they  are 
handicapped,  they  go  into  it  for  all  they  are  worth,  and  make  as  good  showing 
as  sighted  boys. 

The  apparent  results  of  the  work  as  it  has  been  conducted,  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  on  the  playground,  would  warrant  the  granting  of  more  time. 
More  equipment  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  playground  work.  In  the  gym- 
nasium new  apparatus  for  corrective  gymnastics  is  most  essential.  The 
present  physical  condition  of  some  of  the  students  makes  very  urgent  cor- 
rective measures  of  this  kind. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  PARENTS. 

One  condition  which  we  have  to  meet  in  our  primary  department,  and 
which  rarely  occurs  in  seeing  schools,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blind  children 
are  often  kept  out  of  school  until  much  past  the  stated  age  for  entering. 
We  have  pupils  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  doing  first  grade  work. 
In  the  past  the  number  of  such  pupils  entering  each  year  has  not  exceeded 
four  or  five,  but  the  last  school  census  shows  that  of  the  three  hundred 
blind  children  in  the  state  who  are  not  in  school,  a  large  number  are  past 
the  age  of  ten,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  them  have  never  been  to 
school.  So  when  the  equipments  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law,  these  children  will  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  our  beginning  work. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  do  they  not  come  here  sooner?  We 
attribute  it  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes.  Either  the  parents 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  state  institution  which  can  do  for  their  blind 
child  what  the  public  school  does  for  the  seeing  child,  or  knowing  this  they 
are  indifferent  or  even  opposed  to  such  an  education;  or  because  he  is  blind 
they  wish  to  keep  him  at  home  through  a  mistaken  notion  of  kindness  to 
the  child. 

Whatever  the  cause,  our  problem  is  how  best  to  reach  these  children 
when  they  do  enter  school.  One  must  recognize  at  once  that  each  child 
is  a  separate  problem.  Each  child  must  have  individual  attention,  and 
they  are  promoted  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to  do  the  work. 

As  to  their  ability  to  learn,  they  are  not  different  from  seeing  children. 
There  are  bright  ones  and  dull  ones,  those  who  like  to  work  and  those  who 
much  prefer  to  do  nothing.  For  the  latter  we  believe  their  home  influence 
is  largely  responsible.  They  have  been  made  to  think  that  they  can  do 
nothing,  to  such  our  first  duty  is  to  try  to  correct  this  wrong  impression. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  their  mental  faculties  are  dormant.  They  have 
developed  physically  but  not  mentally,  and  it  requires  much  time  and  effort 
to  awaken  them. 

A  young  man  who  entered  school  this  year  is  twenty  years  old,  totally 
blind,  and  has  never  been  to  school.  He  is  inactive  and  dependent.  But 
the  most  serious  condition,  and  the  one  most  difficult  to  overcome  is  that 
he  had  become  thoroughly  disheartened;  to  him  nothing  seemed  worth  the 
effort.  In  his  school  work  he  must  begin  where  the  normal  child  of  six 
years  would  begin,  and  he  must  do  by  the  sense  of  touch  what  the  seeing 
child  does  by  sight.  At  first  the  Braille  letters,  which  are  composed  of 
raised  dots,  are  to  him  only  rough  places  in  the  paper.  He  has  to  learn 
to  distinguish  these  dots  in  their  different  positions,  and  it  is  a  slow  process. 
But  even  for  him  the  task  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  Each  week  marks  some 
gain.  If  it  requires  two  years  for  him  to  do  the  work  of.  the  first  grade, 
we  would  feel  that  the  effort  had  been  worth  while.  Besides  his  school 
work  he  spends  a  part  of  each  day  working  at  the  broom  trade.  What 
would  it  mean  to  this  boy  to  have  a  way  opened  to  him  by  which  he  can 
keep  his  mind  and  hands  well  employed? 

If  a  blind  boy  or  girl  is  normal  in  every  way  except  for  the  loss  of  sight, 
the  getting  of  an  education  is  not  as  difficult  an  undertaking  as  it  seems 
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to  be.  We  believe  they  can  do  their  school  work  as  easily  and  as  well  as 
the  seeing  child.  If  such  a  child  is  late  in  entering  school,  when  they  do 
come  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 

It  is  usually  much  better  for  a  child  to  come  here  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  but  the  one  who  is  twelve  or  fourteen  when  he  enters,  does  not  meet 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  would  confront  a  seeing  child  if  he  entered 
school  at  that  age.  They  are  never  made  to  feel  that  they  are  too  old  to 
be  in  the  primary  grades.  Children  of  this  age  are  often  able  to  do  three 
years  work  in  two  years. 

When  the  parents  of  blind  children  realize  that  such  children,  when  little, 
must  have  the  same  training  as  seeing  children,  that  they  must  be  kept 
busy  at  work  or  at  play,  and  must  be  sent  to  school  at  the  proper  age,  some 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  educating  of  the  blind  will  be  overcome. 

No  child  who  has  insufficient  sight  to  attend  the  public  schools,  can  afford 
to  miss  the  education  offered  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
ignorant  blind  person  is  a  much  more  pitiable  object  than  an  ignorant  person 
with  sight,  as  may  be  readily  appreciated  when  we  think  of  the  many  little 
things  we  learn  every  day  by  observation. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  offered  at  other  schools,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  high  school.  With  the  addition  of  a  good  course  in 
music  and  handicraft.  In  every  way  the  education  helps  to  make  the  blind 
person  independent,  and  a  good  foundation  is  laid. 

Some  of  the  students  have  gone  through  college  very  successfully  after 
completing  the  course  here,  but  this  is,  of  course,  very  expensive,  because 
in  addition  to  the  regular  expenses  of  a  college  education,  the  blind  student 
must  have  all  of  his  reading  done  for  him.  The  majority  cannot  go  to 
college  for  that  very  reason. 

The  time  allowed  seems  very  short  with  so  much  to  be  accomplished.  If 
the  time  were  a  little  longer  and  we  had  more  means  to  do  with,  those  who 
can  go  to  college,  might  be  better  prepared,  and  those  who  cannot  would 
gain  a  great  deal.  Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  have : 
It  has  been  proven  that  if  we  had  the  figures  made,  solid  geometry  could 
be  studied  successfully.  It  is  so  often  necessary  to  be  able  to  sign  one's 
name,  that  it  would  be  quite  an  advantage,  if  we  had  the  material  and 
time,  to  learn  to  write  a  little  script,  at  least  to  write  one's  name.  A  system 
of  short  hand  is  being  devised  in  the  Braille,  that,  could  we  add,  with  a  good 
course  in  typewriting,  would  make  it  possible  for  a  blind  person  to  be  an 
able  stenographer. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  work  of  the  School,  much  time  and  attention 
is  devoted  to  teaching  of  trades  and  occupations  by  means  of  which  students 
are  enabled  to  wholly  or  in  part  at  least  maintain  themselves.  The  oppor- 
tunities afforded  students  in  this  direction  are  not  as  favorable  as  will  be 
the  case  provided  the  legislature  increase  our  facilities  for  doing  this  much 
needed  work.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  School  is  equipped  to  teach 
hammock  and  net  making  and  broom  making  to  the  boys,  and  hammock 
and  net  making  and  sewing  and  knitting  to  the  girls. 
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HAMMOCK  DEPARTMENT. 

Hammock  making  is  carried  on  in  a  good  sized  and  well  ventilated  room 
in  the  trades  building.  Racks  and  frames  were  provided  and  permanently 
installed,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  boys  and  girls  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  making  of  cord  hammocks  of  all  sizes,  as  well  as  fly  nets.  In 
this  work  the  pupils  make  very  rapid  advancement.  The  work  being  taken 
hold  of  with  great  eagerness.  The  product  of  the  department  has  usually 
been  disposed  of  to  such  visitors  of  the  school  as  are  attracted  by  the  deftness 
of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  work. 

BROOM  MAKING. 

This  trade  has  from  the  first  been  very  successfully  carried  on  at  the  school. 

By  means  of  this  trade  students  have  been  taught  not  the  value  of  labor 
alone,  but  its  dignity  as  well. 

So  successful  has  been  the  teaching  and  so  well  is  the  work  done,  that 
the  demand  is  much  greater  than  our  ability  to  meet.  No  firm  or  indi- 
vidual buying  brooms  of  the  school  once,  but  that  they  come  again  with- 
a  second  order.  Brooms  of  all  weights  and  grades,  from  the  child's  toy 
broom  to  the  heaviest  shop  broom,  as  well  as  all  grades  of  brushes  are  made 
with  a  neatness  and  despatch  that  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
visitor.  % 

The  shop  is  furnished  with  six  broom  and  one  brush  tying  machines, 
five  broom  sewing  presses,  and  one  brush  sewing  press. 

The  time  spent  in  the  shop  by  each  pupil  is  one  hour  per  day  for  each 
school  day,  and  two  hours  on  Saturday. 

sewing. 

As  in  the  other  industries  taught  in  the  school,  so  in  this,  the  rapid  ad- 
vance made  by  the  girls  is  most  encouraging.  Realizing  that  these  stu- 
dents are  continually  coming  in  contact  with  seeing  persons,  the  work  of 
the  department  is  in  the  direction  of  preparing  them  to  best  perform  the 
various  duties  of  the  home. 

They  learn  very  rapidly  to  sew,  knit,  crochet,  and  use  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, doing  a  large  part  of  the  plain  sewing  of  the  school,  such  as  table- 
cloths, napkins,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  etc.,  in  the  class. 

Without  doubt,  if  possessed  of  adequate  equipment,  cutting  and  fitting 
could  be  as  successfully  taught  as  is  sewing,  thereby  enabling  these  young 
women  to  do  all  their  own  plain  sewing. 

Realizing  the  readiness  with  which  these  students  who  are  deprived  of 
sight,  find  it  possible  to  acquire  the  few  trades  taught  here,  the  Board  of 
Control  is  making  plans  to  very  much  enlarge  this  part  of  the  training  and 
preparation  of  these  pupils,  and  is  appealing  to  the  legislature  for  help  in 
this  direction. 
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MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN. 

This  Institution  is  supported  by  the  State.  It  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a 
well  appointed  school,  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  affording  as  far  as 
may  be  a  practical  education.  Blind  persons  and  those  whose  defective  sight 
prevents  them  from  receiving  instruction  in  the  public  schools  are  received 
as  pupils  but  no  person  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind  or  of  confirmed  immoral 
character  will  be  knowingly  received,  nor  will  those  who  prove  incapable 
of  progress  be  retained,  nor  those  persistently  disobedient  and  incorrigible. 
Residents  of  this  State  are  admitted  without  charge  for  tuition,  board, 
lodging,  washing,  medicines  or  medical  attendance.  Applicants  for  admission 
from  other  States  may  be  admitted,  but  such  are  required  to  pay  a  sum  in 
excess  of  the  necessary  expenses. 

The  school  year  begins  the  first  Monday  in  September  and  continues 
forty  weeks.  There  is  a  short  holiday  vacation.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
give  thorough  instruction,  and  nearly  all  those  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  are  taught  at  this  school,  and  several  trades  and  occu- 
pations, including  cooking  for  the  girls,  are  also  taught. 

Especial  pains  will  be  taken  to  secure  that  exercise  and  consequent  bodily 
development  necessary  to  good  health,  and  earnest  efforts  are  made  to  correct 
the  unnatural  and  peculiar  postures  and  habits  which  so  frequently  ac- 
company blindness. 

The  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  of  the  health  of  pupils.  A  trained  nurse 
is  constantly  employed.  In  case  of  any  illness,  the  pupil  is  immediately 
removed  to  the  hospital,  a  separate  building,  away  from  the  noise  of  school 
and  from  the  possibility  of  contagion,  where  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent physician,  regularly  employed,  the  most  careful  treatment  and  nursing 
are  bestowed. 

These  advantages  are  free  to  every  blind  person  in  Michigan  who  is  of  suitable 
age  and  mental  capacity. 

All  that  friends  of  the  pupils  are  expected  to  do  is  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  and  furnish  approved,  suitable  and  sufficient  clothing.  If  they  are 
unable  to  do  so,  such  necessary  clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  State. 

All  applications  for  admission  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

For  further  information,  address, 

The  Superintendent, 

School  for  the  Blirid, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

1.  Blind  children,  unless  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  at  home, 
should  be  in  the  Institution  at  eight  years  of  age,  or  before. 

2.  Teach  them  to  take  plenty  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  run  on  little 
errands,  to  be  as  active  and  helpful  as  possible. 

3.  Do  not  permit  the  fact  of  blindness  to  make  you  less  strict  in  securing 
obedience,  cleanliness  and  respectfulness  on  the  part  of  the  child,  otherwise 
you  do  him  a  gross  wrong,  by  permitting  him  to  form  unseemly  habits  and 
manners  which  require  years  of  teaching  to  efface.  Especially,  should  their 
physical  growth  be  guarded  so  that  they  may  possess  healthy,  symmetrical 
bodies  and  be  free  from  any  peculiarity  of  movement,  such  as  the  nervous 
twitching  of  arms  and  fingers,  and  turning  of  head. 

4.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  other  children. 
Let  him  attend  the  public  school,  the  Sunday-school  and  church,  and  places 
of  amusement. 

5.  Teach  him  the  names,  forms  and  uses  of  the  common  objects  around 
him.    Teach  him  to  count,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  etc. 

6.  When  pupils  enter  the  school,  health  permitting,  they  should  attend 
punctually  and  regularly  until  the  course  is  completed. 

7.  Forbid  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  of  strong  drink. 

8.  Do  not  dwell  upon  the  blind  child's  misfortune  in  his  presence  nor 
permit  others  to  do  so.  Encourage  him  to  be  cheerful,  hopeful  and  industrious. 

9.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  blind  men  and  women, 
if  intelligent  and  deserving,  can  make  a  living  and  do  a  creditable  part  in 
any  community.  Instead  of  being  helpless  burdens,  they  become  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting,  a  source  of  gratification,  rather  than  a  care 
and  regret,  to  their  friends. 


CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

OF  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC  PRINTED  IN  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  AT  THE  MICHI- 
GAN SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  prices  listed  in  this  catalog  are  at  the  approximate  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  100  sheets  12  x  13J  inches;  sheets  9  x  12  inches  at  90  cents  per  100, 
and  music  at  2  cents  per  sheet.  These  prices  also  include  the  cost  of  binding 
in  boards  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  volume  for  the  large  size,  and  40  cents 
for  the  small,  and  pamphlets  with  heavy  manila  covers.  Any  books  in 
our  list  will  be  supplied  unbound  with  the  price  of  binding  deducted.  Orders 
for  printed  matter  will  be  filled  in  their  turn  according  to  the  time  they 
are  received. 

Stars  before  titles  indicate  that  books  are  printed  with  contractions. 
(S)  =  9x  12  inches  in  size.    (L)  =  12  x  13J  inches  in  size. 


CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES,  Supt. 
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Correspondence  concerning  Braille  publications  should  be  addressed  to 

HOWARD  C.  HOYT,  Principal, 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
ENGLISH. 

Price 

The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading — Third  Book,  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Alex.  Forbes  (S) 


4  Vol   ...$5  65 

Reading  by  Grades:  First  year,  James  Baldwin,  (S)  2  Vol   1  80 

Reading  by  Grades :  Second  year,  James  Baldwin,  (S)  2  Vol   2  70 

*Reading  by  Grades:  Third  year,  James  Baldwin,  (L)  2  Vol   2  65 

*Reading  by  Grades:  Fourth  year,  James  Baldwin,  (L)  2  Vol   3  55 

*Reading  by  Grades:  Fifth  year,  James  Baldwin,  (L)  2  Vol   3  55 

*Supplementary  Reading — Selections:  Grade  III,  Geo.  I.  Aldrich  Alex.  Forbes  (S) 

Pamphlet   45 

♦Selections  for  Paragraph  Writing,  Miss  Henrietta  Warren,  Pamphlet   40 

*Quincy  Word  List.    (May  be  had  in  pamphlets  if  desired).    Parlin,  (S)  2  Vol  3  50 

♦Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  Mrs.  Knox-Heath,  (S)  1  Vol   1  45 

♦Steps  in  English:  Book  I,  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell,  (L)  2  Vol   3  45 

♦Steps  in  English:  Book  II,  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell  (L)  5  Vol   8  50 

♦English  Grammar,  Whitney  and  Lockwood,  (L)  4  Vol   6  35 

Lights  to  Literature,  Sprague,  (S)  2  Vol   3  15 

♦Questions  on  American  Literature,  Mathews,  Pamphlet   35 

♦Chron.  Outline  of  English  and  American  Literature,  Brooke,  (L)  1  Vol   1  00 

♦Topics  on  English  Literature — List  of  Questions   05 

♦Introduction  to  English  Literature,  Painter,  (L)  7  Vol  12  50 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Beginners,  Harkness,  (S)  Pamphlet   15 

♦Composition  and  Rhetoric,  William  Williams,  (L)  •  

MATHEMATICS. 

♦Slate  Problems  in  Arithmetic,  Book  I;  Grade  VI,  Hall,  (S)  1  Vol  $1  25 

♦Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II;  Part  I  and  II,  Hall,  (L)  2  Vol   3  65 

♦Mental  Arithmetic,  Dubbs,  (S)  4  Vol   6  50 

Primary  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith,  (S)  8  Vol   9  70 

Intermediate  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith,  (L)  5  Vol   7  60 

♦Advanced  Arithmetic,  David  Eugene  Smith,  (L)  4  Vol   6  85 

Multiplication  Tables   05 

♦New  Plane  Geometry  (with  figures),  G.  A.  Wentworth,  (L)  4  Vol   6  75 

♦New  Solid  Geometry,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  (L)  3  Vol   4  45 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

♦United  States  History,  Fiske,  (L)  7  Vol  $10  90 

♦Supplement  to  Meyers'  General  History,  Meyers,  (L)  1  Vol   1  05 

♦Civil  Government  of  Michigan,  King,  (L)  1  Vol   1  75 

♦Constitution  of  Michigan,  1850,  (S)  1  Vol   1  25 

♦Constitution  of  Michigan,  1908,  (L)  1  Vol   1  25 

GEOGRAPHY. 

♦Geographical  Reader  (North  America)  Carpenter,  (L)  3  Vol  $5  10 

♦Physical  Geography,  Davis,  (L)  3  Vol   5  35 

Maps  of  hemispheres,  grand  divisions,  England,  United  States,  and  groups  of  states, 

each   02 

POETRY. 

♦Selected  Poems,  Whittier,  (S)  1  Vol  SI  30 

Selected  Poems,  Whittier,  Pamphlet   20 

♦Selected  Poems,  Van  Dyke,  Pamphlet    40 

♦The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Longfellow,  (L)  1  Vol   1  50 

♦Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Longfellow,  (L)  3  Vol   4  90 
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*Idylls  of  the  King,  Tennyson,  (L)  1  Vol  $1  80 

*In  Memoriam,  Tennyson,  (L)  1  Vol   1  85 

*  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell,  Pamphlet   35 

*  Arbor  Day  Songs,  Pamphlet   05 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*Prose  and  Verse  (selected),  (S)  1  Vol   $1  00 

*Essentials  of  Latin,  Pearson,  (L)  6  Vol   9  25 

*Elementary  Psychology,  Putnam,  (L)  3  Vol   4  55 

*Elements  of  Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  (L)  4  Vol   6  10 

*Political  Economy,  Walker,  (L)  4  Vol   6  60 

*Boston  Cook  Book,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  (L)  3  Vol.   4  25 

*Book  of  Psalms  (King  James'  version),  (L)  2  Vol   3  60 

*Corinthians  I.,  Chapter  13.  (King  James'  version),  Pamphlet   02 

*The  General  Epistle  of  James  (King  James'  version),  Pamphlet   15 

*Psalm  XCVIII,  Pamphlet  '   02 

*Christian  Endeavor  Pledge,  Pamphlet   01 

*Progress  of  Science  During  Past  Century,  Williams,  (L)  1  Vol   2  00 

Melody;  A  Story  of  a  Child,  Laura  E.  Richards,  (S)  2  Vol   2  75 

*Practical  Bookkeeping,  EUis,  (L)  5  Vol   7  65 

*Vocabulary  to  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Carruth,  (L)  2  Vol   2  75 

*Key  to  American  Braille  System  and  Diacritical  Markings,  Bangs  Pamphlet   20 

Easy  WTay  to  Learn  the  Braille  System,  Andrews,  Pamphlet   05 

*Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest,  Knight,  Pamphlet   15 

*Child  Life  in  China,  Hall,  Pamphlet   10 

*The  Game  of  Chess,  Pamphlet   20 

*Selections  from  Patrick  Henry's  Speeches,  Pamphlet   20 

^Sketches  of  Longfellow,  Pamphlet   50 

Alphabet  and  Key  to  Braille  System,  60  cents  per  100  sheets. 

MUSIC  PRINTED  IN  BRAILLE  NOTATION. 
Two  cents  per  sheet. 
PIANO  SOLOS. 

No. 

Composer.  Title.  Publisher.  Page. 

Aletter,  W.         Bohemian  Song.    (B.  F.  Wood)   2 

Behr,  F.             Little  Hungarian  Melody.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Blakeslee,  A.  C.  Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Op.  25,  (Geo.  Molineux)   1 

Brookside  Reverie,  Op.  2.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   3 

Dance  Rustique,  Op.  23.  (Ms.)  

Violet  Waltz,  Op.  19.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   3 

Mav  Party  Dance,  Op.  9.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   2 

Saltarello.    (Ms.)   6 

Valse  Fleur-de-lis,  Op.  26.    (Ms.)   4 

Bohm,  C.            Song  of  the  Swallow,  Op.  270.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   7 

Gurlitt,  C.          Galop  Burlesque,  Op.  12,  No.  6.    (Theo.  Presser)    3 

The  Gay  Peasant,  Valse,  Op.  216,  No.  6.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Wanderlied,  Op.  173,  No.  3.    (G.  Schirmer)   5 

The  Fair  (Kirmess),  Op.  101,  No.  8.    (Augener  Edition)   2- 

Heller,  St.          Slumber  Song,  Op.  81,  No.  15.    (Theo.  Presser)   4 

Heins,  C.            The  Cuckoo  Clock,  Op.  224.    (From  "The  Musician")   3] 

Kananagh,  I.       Minuetto,  Op.  12,  No.  2.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Ketterer,  E.        Saltarelle,  Op.  266.    (Schott  &  Co.,  London)   6 

Kirchner,  Th.      Album  Leaf,  Op.  7,  No.  2.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Kreutzer,  Ed.      Birthday  Waltz,  Op.  7,  No.  1.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Lichner,  H.         Esperence  (Hope)  Nocturne.    (G.  Schirmer)   5 

Lynes,  F.           Scherzino,  Op.  9,  No.  4.    (A.  P.  Schmidt)   3j 

Lysberg,  Ch.       La  Baladine,  Op.  51.    (Ditson  Co.)   7 

Meacham.           Hyacinth  March.    (Geo.  Molineux)   3 

Morley,  Chas.     Priere  a  la  Madeone,  Op.  83.    (A.  P.  Schmidt)   3 

Perry,  E.  B.        Die  Lorelei.    (Theo.  Presser)   7 

Saint-Saens,  C.    Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,  Op.  73.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   18 

Schumann,  R.     Jagerliedchen  (Hunting  Song),  Op.  68,  No.  7.    (Litolff  Ed.)   2 
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No. 

Composer.  Title.  Publisher.  Page. 

'Sidus,  C.            Little  Buttercup  (Rondo),  Op.  80.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   3 

Smith,  W.  G.      The  Babbling  Brook,  Op.  28,  No.  3.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Streabbog,  L.      LeCoucou.    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Strelezki,  A.        Birds  in  the  Forest.    (Detroit  Music  Co.)   2 

Zeisberg,  F.        Bagatelle.    (Presser.)   3 

PIANO  DUETS,  4  HANDS. 

Deshayes,  E.       King  of  the  Carnival,  Polka  March.    (Theo.  Presser)   8 

Eilenberg,  R.      The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  Op.  52.    (National  Music  Co.)   9 

Ferrati,  E.          Light  of  Heart.    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   5 

Gottschalk,  L.     Radieuse,  Grand  Valse  de  Concert.    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   14 

Kuhlau,  F.         Sonatina,  Op.  44,  No.  3.    (Peters  Ed.)   19 

Ringuet,  L.         Valse  Venitienne,  Op.  41.    (Theo.  Presser)   8 

Le  Carillon,  Polka  Brillante,  Op.  19.    (Theo.  Presser)   5 

Schubert,  F.        Military  March,  Op.  51,  No.  1.    (From  "The  Etude")   6 

PIANO  TRIO;  SIX  HANDS. 

Gurlitt,  C.          Hausarenmarch.    (Theo.  Presser)   6 

TWO  PIANOS;  FOUR  HANDS 

Rubenstein,  A.    Melody  in  F.    (Theo.  Presser)   6 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIES. 

Cramer,  J.  B.      Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  from  "Fifty  Selected  Studies."    (Oliver  Ditson  Co.)  15 

Kullak,  Th.        Octave  Study,  No.  1,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)  *  4 

Octave  Study,  No.  2,  Op.  48    (Ditson  Co.)   5 

Octave  Study,  No.  3,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   2 

Loeschhorn,  A.    Studies  for  the  Piano,  Op.  65,  Bk.  I.    (John  Church  Co.)   22 

Mathews,  W.S.B.  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  I.    (Theo.  Presser) ...  124 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  II.    (Theo.  Presser) ...  115 


(Note  :)  Grades  I  and  II  included  Introduction  and  Supplement  in  the  number  of  pages 
listed  above  and  may  be  had  without  either,  leaving  Grade  I  with  58  pp.  and  Grade  II 


with  58  pp.   They  are  from  the  Staff  Edition  of  1906.) 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies  III.   Edition  of  1901.  (Theo. 

Presser)   33 

Whitcomb-Fenn  System  of  Piano  Technic.    (John  Church)   20 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Rogers,  J.  H.      Graded  Materials  for  Pipe  Organ     170 

VOCAL  SOLOS. 

Barlette,  J.  C.     The  Day  is  Ended  (with  Violin  Obligato,  Low  Voice.    (Oliver  Dit- 
son Co.)   7 

Buck,  Dudley     Spring  Song,  Op.  76,  No.  2.    (Alto  or  Bar.)    (G.  Schirmer)   8 

The  Sunset's  Smile  Had  Left  the  Sky.  (Mez.  Sop.)  (G.  Schirmer) . .  5 

Storm  and  Sunshine.    (Alto  or  Bar.)    (G.  Schirmer)   8 

Bond,  C.  J.  Just  A- Weary  in' for  You.  (High  Voice.)  C.  Jacobs-Bond  &  Son)..  5 
Chattaway,  T.    When  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley  Bloom  Again.    (Howley,  Haviland 

&  Presser)   6 

Cowen,  F.  C.       Snow  Flakes.    (Mez.  Sop.  or  Bar.)    (Oliver  Ditson  Co.)   2 

Greely,  P.           Come  to  the  Land  of  Rest.  (Contralto  or  Bass)   (L.  H.  Ross  &  Co.)  8 

Hawley,  C.  B.     I  Long  for  You.    (Medium  Voice).    (Theo.  Presser)   4 

Once  Again.    (Bass.)    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Good  Night.    (Mezzo-Sop.)    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Lloyd,  C.  F.       The  Way  of  Peace.    (Medium  Voice.)    (W.  Morley  &  Co.)   9 

Marston,  G.  W.  My  God  and  Father,  While  I  Stray.  (Alto  or  Bar.)  (A.  P.  Schmidt)  3 

Needham,  A.  A.  Husheen.    (Medium  Voice)    (Boosey  &  Co.)   9 

Roberts,  C.  N.     Indian  Cradle  Song.    (Contralto  or  Bar.)    (Ms.)   6 

Saint-Saens,  C.    My  Heart  At  Thy  Sweet  Voice.    (Sop.)    (G.  Schirmer)   10 

Tosti,  F.  P.         Could  I.    (Sop.  or  Ten.)    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   6 

Wood,  Mary  K.  On  Land  or  Sea.    (Low  Voice.)    (Oliver  Ditson)   5 
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VOCAL  STUDIES. 

Concone,  J.         Fifty  Lessons  for  Medium  Voice,  Op.  9.    (John  Church  Co.)   30 

HYMNS. 

0  Praise  Our  God  Today  (Carr.)  W.  H.  Monk.  Music  in  score  form.  With  words.  .  3 
Praise  Ye  Jehovah  (Jehovah  Worship)  E.  J.  Hopkins.    Music  in  score  form.  With 

words   3 

1  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives  (Bradford  Messiah)  F.  Handel.    Music  in  score 

form.    With  words  '   3 

Christmas  Song  (Cantique  de  Noel)  A.  Adam.  Music  in  score  form.  With  words.  .  6 
Jesus,  Lover  Of  My  Soul  (Martyn)  S.  B.  Marsh.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds  (Dennis)  Nageli.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Nearer  My  God,  To  Thee  (Bethany)  L.  Mason.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Jesus  Shall  Reign  (Duke  St.)  J.  Hatten.  Music  in  score  form.  Without  words.  .  .  1 
Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing.    Mendelssohn-Cummings.    Not  in  score.  With 

words   3 

America.   Not  in  score  form.   Without  words   1 

VIOLIN. 

David,  F.,  Davids  Violin  School.    (Oliver  Ditson)   39 

Schradieck,  H.,  Technical  Studies  for  the  Violin,  Vol.  I  (The  John  Church  Co.)   36 

Technical  Studies  for  the  Violin,  Vols.  II  and  III  (The  John  Church  Co.)   42 

Laoureaux  Violin  Method  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Price. 

An  Analysis  of  Rubenstein's  Kamennoi-Ostrow,  Op.  10,  No.  22,  by  Edward  B.  Perry. 

From  "The  Musician"  of  Aug.,  1900   10c 

Braille  Musical  Notation,  as  arranged  by  the  International  Musical  Commission 

of  1888   45c 

An  Outline  of  Musical  Form,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  published  by  O.  Ditson  $1  25 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  by  H.  A.  Clarke,  published  by  T.  Pres- 

ser,  3  Vol   5  35 

MICHIGAN  HERALD  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  are  publishing  a  Braille  periodical  monthly  except  July  and  August.  Price  25c 
per  year. 
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Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 

November  11,  19  H. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen — I  submit  below  the  est  mates  of  appropriations,  made  by  the 
Board  of  this  institution,  for  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1915,  as  provided 
by  Section  2228,  Compiled  Laws  1897,  with  a  statement  of  our  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  19 .  . 

Summary  of  Appropriations  needed  for  each  of  the  two  years  beginning 
July  1,  1915: 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

First  year   $63,927  00 

Second  year   63,927  00 

Total  : .  .  $127,854  00 

Estimated  earnings   3,000  00 


Appropriation  needed  for  the  two  years  named  above   $124,854  00 

On  the  basis  of  the  following  classification: 


Items. 


L.  Salaries  and  wages. 


Superintendent  

Physician — Charged  to  medical . . . 
Steward — Charged  to  office  

Socket    |  Charged  to  office. 

Matron  

Nurses — Charged  to  medical,  ex. 


Supervisors  (other  than  teachers)  \  1  

^  2  at  $325 

Teachers,  1  at  $850;  1  at  $800;  1  at  $550;  5  at 

$450;  2  at  $500;  6  at  $400;  1  at  $300  

Watchman  

Baker,  cook — Charged  to  food. 
Janitor — Charged  to  miscellaneous. 
Housemaids — Charged  to  food  and  miscellaneous. 


Sub.  items. 


$3,000  00 


660  00 

540  00 
280  00 
650  00 

8,150  00 
720  00 


2.  Food  

3.  Clothing  

4.  Laundry  expenses . 


Supplies . 
Labor . . . 


$1,400  00 
1,400  00 


Estimated 
needs  for 
first  of 
above  years. 


$14,000  00 


16,500  00 
1,700  00 
2,800  00 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 


Sub.  items. 


$3,000  00 


1,400  00 
1,400  00 


$14,000  00 


16,500  00 
1,700  00 
2,800  00 


Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending  June 
30,  1914. 


$11,983  29 


14,861  39 
1,511  66 
2,735  57 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. — Continued. 


Items. 


Estimated 
needs  for 
first  of 
above  years. 


5.  Heating  and  light. 


$8,000  00 


Material . 
Labor.  .  . 


86,080  00 
1,920  00 


6.  Floral,  greenhouse  and  grounds  I     1,000  00 


Material 
Labor . . . 


S250  00 
750  00 


7.  Medical  expenses . 


Supplies  

Physicians  

Nurses  

Watchers  (special  service  only) 


$300  00 
350  00 
400  00 
250  00 


8.  Office,  stationery,  etc. 


Bookkeeper . 

Clerk  

Supt  


.$720  00 
480  00 
500  00 


9.  Amusement  and  instruction ...... 

10.  Furniture  and  household  supplies . 

1 1 .  Carriage,  barn  and  vehicles  

12.  Improvement  and  repairs  

13.  Machinery  

14.  Farm,  garden  and  stock  


Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  employed;  num- 
ber, salary  paid  each)  

Farm  labor  

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  material  

Live  stock  


$1,300  00 
200  00 
100  00 
800  00 


15.  Miscellaneous  expenses; 

16.  Industrial  training  


Insurance   $1,227  00 


Teachers  

Material  

Manual  training. 


SI, 300  00 
500  00 
500  00 


1,300  00 


1,700  00 


3,000  00 
3,500  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
2,400  00 


4.227  00 
2,300  00 


Estimated  needs  for 
second  of  above  years. 


Amount 
expended 
during  year 
ending  June 
30,  1914. 


$8,000  00       $6,714  56 


$6,080  00 
1,920  00 


250  00 
750  00 


300  00 
350  00 
400  00 
250  00 


1,000  00 


1,300  00 


1,300  00 
200  00 
100  00 
800  00 


1,700  00 


1,181  64 


1,518  91 


000  00 
500  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
400  00 


4,227  00 
2,300  00 


2,922  89 
2,877  06 
582  64 
421  59 
208  55 
1,824  46 


2,899  47 
1,893  61 


Totals  

Estimated  earnings . . . 

Appropriations  needed 


$63,927  00 
1,500  00 


$63,927  00 
1,500  00 


$54,517  48 


$62,427  00 


$62,427  00 
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SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  required  by 
section  2228,  Compiled  Laws,  1897,  we  submit  on  accompanying  sheets.  - 

Farm   $10,000  00 

Remodeling  main  building   60,000  00 

Remodeling  north  wing   50,000  00 

Remodeling  south  wing   50,000  00 

Plant  house   500  00 

Fence    2,000  00 


The  need  for  the  farm  is  very  urgent.  We  have  just  enough  land  at  the 
present  time  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  cows  and  raise  vegetables  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  School  and  not  have  to  buy  either  pasture  or  feed,  an 
experiment  which  is  a  costly  one  for  us  to  make  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. An  80  or  100  acre  farm  would  be  amply  sufficient  enabling  us  to 
produce  all  of  our  milk,  vegetables,  poultry  and  a  part  of  our  meat. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  remodeling  the  Admin- 
istration building,  its  dilapidated  condition  and  great  age  are  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer. 

As  is  true  for  other  institutions  we  consider  a  plant  house  a  great  necessity. 
Now  we  buy  a  good  many  things  we  could  produce  and  we  have  plenty  of 
steam  without  any  additional  equipment  in  that  direction. 

The  matter  of  the  fence  around  the  campus  I  consider  necessary  to  its 
preservation.  The  location  of  the  campus  is  such  that  a  large  number  of 
people  find  it  convenient  to  pass  through  it  constantly  daily.  The  result  is 
paths  are  made,  shrubbery  destroyed,  lawn  lights  disturbed  and  removed, 
etc.,  a  matter  of  constant  annoyance,  constant  anxiety  and  no  little  expense. 
An  ornamental  iron  fence  would  add  to  the  appearance  and  safety  of  the 
campus  very  much. 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES,  Supt. 
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Balance.  . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales .... 
sundry  sales .... 
State  Treasurer . 
State  Treasurer. 

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales  


Cash  from  sundry  sales .  .  . 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  sundry  sales .  .  . 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  sundry  sales. . . . 

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer . 
Cash  from  sundry  sales  


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed . 
disbursed , 


Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed. 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed. 
Balance 


Dr. 


$2,605  62 
4,969  50 
126  00 

39  63 
4,969  50 
4,969  50 

28  14 

50  00 
4,969  50 
4,969  50 

42  09 


57  37 
4,969  50 
4,969  50 
114  82 

21  30 
4,969  50 

12  39 

54  00 
4,969  50 
4,969  50 
1  ,089  47 
166  59 


$54,102  42 
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Balance .  . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales. . . . 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer. 

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales. . . . 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer, 
sundry  sales .... 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales .... 
State  Treasurer. 
State  Treasurer. 

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales .... 


Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed. 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed. 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed. 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Cash  disbursed . 
Balance 


Dr. 


,646  16 
,178  30 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,178  30 

66  86 
,000  00 
,178  30 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,500  00 

37  04 
,178  30 

35  89 
262  11 
,178  30 
,022  00 
,660  00 
,000  00 
,178  30 

37  48 
,500  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,178  30 

33  01 
,500  75 
,178  30 

59  60 
119  10 
,178  30 
,178  30 
140  24 
,284  55 

79  74 


Cr. 


$124,767  53 


$3,526  51 
237  59 
2,908  23 
7,423  26 
4,986  90 
4,031  03 

13,470  34 
5,986  24 
3,129  67 
3,673  -90 
2,631  05 
4,713  91 
6,148  20 

14,342  39 
546  13 
4,399  87 

11,574  79 
4,573  13 
4,573  13 
777  40 
4,837  98 
4,050  36 
1 ,040  75 
5,052  86 
6,166  05 


$124,767  53 
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SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 

June  30,  1914. 


Lands  and  buildings  

Heating,  lighting  and  water  apparatus 

Tools — engine  house  

Live  stock  

Miscellaneous  

Fuel  

Laundry  

Office  furniture,  books  and  stationery. 

Musical  instruments,  music,  etc  

Library — teachers  

Chapel  

Printing  office  

Gymasium  

Industrial  training — hammock  

Industrial  training — weaving  

Industrial  training — broom  shop  

Industrial  training — manual  training. 
Industrial  training — domestic  science. 

Sewing  room — north  wing  

Hospital  

Detention  hospital  and  dispensary 

Instruments,  etc  

General  furniture  

General  storeroom  

Matron's  storeroom  

Bedding,  towels,  linen,  etc  

Dining  rooms  

Kitchen  and  bake  shop  

Cottage  

School  furniture  

Laboratory  

Commercial  and  typewriting  

Kindergarten  

Office— school  building  

Consultation  room  and  library  

Tools  and  implements  

Wagons  and  carriages  


$239,850  00 
12,906  00 
42  25 
1,070  00 
276  25 


314  00 
510  69 
246  80 
,766  00 
,198  00 


235  75 

10,397  20 

448  41 

36  26 

92  00 

374  46 

393  51 

257  29 

80  75 

443  45 

164  82 
40  20 
5,178  95 
174  73 
433  08 

2,744  15 
1,018  60 
768  01 
921  02 

683  50 
266  65 
537  91 
241  00 

430  50 
5,823  00 
139  35 
338  75 


$294,843  29 
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u 


eighteenth  biennial  report 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


OF  THK 


MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FROM 


JULY  1,  1.014,  TO  JUNE  30,  1016. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
WYNKOOP  HALLENBECK  CRAWFORD  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1917 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  PHIL.  EICHHOKN,  President  Port  Huron 

HON.  HARRY  V.  HUSTON,  Vice-President  and  Sec'y  Ludington 

HON.  JOHN  HOLBROOK,  Treasurer  Lansing 

HON.  FRED  L.  KEELER,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


REGULAR  MEETING. 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reading  and  reference  of  petitions  and  communications. 

3.  Reports  and  suggestions  from  the  Superintendent. 

4.  Executive  session. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 
G.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

7.  Auditing  claims. 

8.  Unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 

9.  -Adjournment. 


CATALOGUE. 


OFFICERS,   TEACHERS  AND   STUDENTS  AT  THE  MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1915-1916. 

INCLUDING  THE   COURSE  OF   STUDY  AND   OTHER   GENERAL   INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING  THE  SCHOOL. 

I 

SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR. 
La nsing  ,  M i c higan. 


FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


Clarence  E.  Holmes,  B.  S.,  Superintendent. 

L.  Dorr  Wilde,  Principal — Science  and  Mathematics. 

Aaron  C.  Blakeslee — Tuning 

Florence  Birdsall — Violin  Department. 

Raymond  R.  Warren — Manual  Training  and  Physical  Training. 

Grace  A.  Brown — Director  of  Music  Department. 

Eloise  Hall — Piano. 

Grace  A.  Gauthier — Voice  and  Chorus. 

Mabel  Cattelle — German  and  History. 

Mabel  B.  Wood — Latin  and  English. 

Ida  T.  Clancy — Commercial  and  Arithmetic, 

Hettie  M.  Taylor — Domestic  Science  and  Geography. 

Hazel  D.  Stratton — History,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

Ruth  Loomis — Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Nora  L.  Beebe — First,  Second,  and  Third  Grades. 

Eva  S.  Andrews — Kindergarten  and  Industrial  Training. 

Maude  Chase — Ungraded  Work,  Reading  and  Arithmetic. 

Dennis  Bergin — Broom  Making. 

Jennie  E.  Spinning — Girls'  Matron,  Sewing. 

Myrtle  Sprague — Assistant  to  Girls'  Matron. 

Caroline  McKenney — Boys'  Matron.  Hammock. 

Grace  Gardner — Assistant  to  Boys'  Matron. 

Lucy  A.  Cook — House  Matron. 

Anna  E.  Potter — Bookkeeper  and  Clerk. 

Helen  M.  Daveny — Steward  and  Visitors'  Attendant. 

Mary  Kelleher — Nurse. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Wilson — Physician. 

Dr.  Seth  H.  Jones — Oculist  and  Aurist. 

Dr.  Cora  I*.  Ganung — Consulting  Physician. 

Frank  L.  Goodrich — Stereo-typer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


Hon.  Woodbridge  N,  Ferris,  Governor: 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  submits 
the  eighteenth  biennial  report  of  the  school,  its  work  and  its  needs, 
this  being  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Board  as  organized  under  Act  num- 
ber 123  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1893. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  reached  the  maximum  of  one  hundred 
seventy-three  students,  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  its 
utmost,  a  fact  which  fully  justified  the  compulsory  attendance  law  for 
blind  boys  and  girls  and  asking  for  increased  fire  proof  accommoda- 
tions.  We  feel  very  safe  in  planning  for  at  least  two  hundred  fifty. 

Your  earnest  cooperation  which  was  the  chief  factor  by  means  of 
which  we  have  been  able  to  replace  an  old  un suited  fire-trap  with  a 
plain,  substantial  and  safe  building,  will  always  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  all  those  connected  with  this  school,  and  so  long  as 
it  shall  stand,  the  building  will  be  a  testimonial  to  your  great  hearted 
sympathy  for  these  boys  and  girls. 

We  believe  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  up  to  the  standard  of  any 
school  of  its  kind  and  in  many  respects  it  is  in  advance.  The  health  of 
the  students  is  carefully  looked  after.  Physical  training  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  fixed  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  A  closer  super- 
vision, outside  of  school  hours  is  being  steadily  persevered  in,  so  that 
legitimate  work  and  legitimate  play  can  be  made  to  occupy  their  time. 

The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  fully  agreed  with  us  as  to  our 
needs  and  will  assist  us  in  the  recommendation  of  our  budget. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendent  and  the  principal  and  of  the  various 
departments  together  with  the  course  of  study  give  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work. 

We  again  desire  to  express  our  sincerest  thanks  to  you  for  your  great 
interest  in  this  work,  and  we  extend  an  invitation  to  you  and  all  other 
officials  and  also  the  general  public  to  visit  and  inspect  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Respectfully  submitted , 

Phil  Eichhorx, 
John  Holbrook, 
Board  of  Control. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control: 

I  respectfully  submit  my  report  together  with  the  reports  of  various 
other  officers  and  employes  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916. 

The  year  has  been  an  extremely  busy  one  and  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  has  been  attended  with  difficulty  and  has  presented  many  perplex- 
ing problems. 

It  has  been,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  under  the  present  management, 
the  constant  aim  of  the  school  to  continue  the  instruction  in  industrial 
work  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  extent  that  a  graduate  would  find  him- 
self equipped  to  support  himself  and  with  this  constantly  in  mind  we 
have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  standard  with  the  work  already  in- 
stalled and  are  searching  the  field  for  new  avocations  which  may  be 
adapted  to  the  possibilities  and  capabilities  of  the  blind  student. 

The  razing  of  the  old  central  building  and  the  consequent  removal  of 
whatever  work  was  performed  there,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
tearing  down  of  the  north  wing  dormitory,  thus  necessitating  the  use 
of  the  shop  building  for  dormitory  purposes,  has  scattered  the  trades 
taught  into  various  nooks  and  corners,  and  has  seriously  hampered  the 
work. 

The  hope  long  deferred  but  finally  realized  of  a  new  fireproof  build- 
ing has  been  a  great  stimulant,  as  well  as  a  great  relief.  We  all  have 
lived  for  years  in  constant  fear  of  fire,  and  of  all  state  schools  this 
would  be  the  one  in  which  fire  would  be  expected  to  produce  the  most 
appalling  results. 

If  the  next  legislature  shall  see  fit  to  grant  an  appropriation  suffici- 
ent to  rebuild  the  south  wing  which  is  the  only  remaining  part,  the  dan- 
ger will  be  entirely  removed. 

The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  met  with  us  and  went  care- 
fully into  our  needs  and  conditions,  as  I  feel  they  always  have,  with  the 
exception  of  one  item,  they  were  fully  in  accord  with  our  recommenda- 
tions. That  one  item  was  the  current  expense  item  which  was  thought 
to  be  too  low.  After  a  careful  consideration  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  control  that  item  was  raised. 

I  believe  the  items  in  the  budget  to  be  fully  justified  in  every  way. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  school  to  you.  The  good  accomplished  by 
it  in  its  multitude  of  ways  is  not  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents, 
and  as  has  been  done  before  you  are  earnestly  invited  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  every  department,  its  plan  and  its  work. 
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REPORT   OF   THE  PRINCIPAL. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  work  of  the  school  has  progressed  in  a 
manner  very  satisfactory  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  attendance 
has  been  as  large  as  possible  under  present  conditions.  We  have  at  pre- 
sent an  enrollment  of  151  pupils,  14  of  this  number  having  entered  as 
new  students  since  September  1916.  We  graduated  -Tune  last,  five  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  is  at  present  taking 
post-graduate  work,  are  supporting  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  great 
handicap. 

As  to  the  literary  work  of  the  school,  little  need  be  said.  With  but  few 
changes  the  course  of  study  remains  as  before.  Renewed  effort  by  the 
teachers  has  been  exercised  in  the  matter  of  reading.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  the  educating  of  the  blind,  reading  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Seeing  children  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  by  obser- 
vation what  our  pupils  cannot.  Additional  reading  classes  have  been  or- 
ganized, principally  for  the  grade  pupils*  We  have  also  found  that  the 
spelling  of  our  pupils  is  somewhat  below  the  average  standard,  and  in 
order  to  remedy  this  ill,  spelling  classes  have  also  been  organized.  These 
are  made  up  of,  not  only  the  younger  pupils,  but  the  upper  grade  students 
as  well.  From  time  to  time  spelling  contests  have  been  held,  thereby 
creating  a  spirit  of  competition  that  has  shown  distinguishable  results 
in  the  progress  that  pupils  have  made  in  the  matter  of  every  day  spel- 
ling. Additional  classes  in  physiology  have  also  been  added  to  the  grade 
course  of  study.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
work  under  during  the  re-modelling  of  some  of  our  buildings,  as  a  whole 
we  are  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  this  department.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  well  trained  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  who  have  gone  in- 
to their  labor  conscientiously,  evading  the  monotony  that  always  creeps 
into  all  school  work,  by  the  added  interest  and  zeal  they  have  put  into 
their  work  The  faculty  has,  by  working  together  as  a  unit,  made  possible 
the  maimer  in  which  the  school  has  run  so  smoothly  during  the  past 
year 

By  the  united  effort  of  those  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  children, 
the  school  work  has  not  been  hampered  to  any  great  extent  by  epidemics 
or  communicable  diseases.  Although  surrounded  by  these  on  nearly  every 
side,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  that  our  pupils  have  luckily  escaped  any 
serious  sicknesses.  The  children  are  watched  very  closely  for  any  evi- 
dent signs  of  illness,  and  should  any  be  found  the  child  is  immediately 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  school  nurse,  until  able  to  enter  school  again. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Ja£k  a  dull 
boy,"  more  than  ordinary  attention  has  been  given  toward  the  playground 
activities  of  the  children.  During  the  past  year  we  have  made  a  great  ef- 
fort to  have  play  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum,  and 
to  this  end  have  been  endeavoring  to  cultivate  rather  than  merely  permit 
it.  We  firmly  adhere  to  the  common  belief  that  play  should  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  teachers  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
as  a  wild  weed  entirely  out  of  the  garden  of  childhood.    We  are  deter- 
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mined  to  do  our  small  part  in  elevating  play  to  the  place  it  should  occupy 
in  the  great  educational  plan,  believing  that  through  play,  which  is  one 
of  the  important  aspects  of  life,  we  not  only  learn  to  serve,  but  to  enjoy 
our  Maker  forever.  Every  day  finds  our  teachers  on  the  playgrounds  or  in 
the  playroom  taking  an  active  and  interested  part  in  the  pupil's  play. 
On  the  whole,  the  pupils  have  responded  heartily  and  we  find  through 
daily  contact  with  the  pupils  that  outdoor  exercises  has  shown  itself 
markedly  in  improved  condition  as  well  as  stimulating  greatly  in  aiding' 
the  child  in  applying  himself  to  his  work. 

Much  interest  is  at  the  present  time  being  manifested  in  the  matter  of 
public  speaking.  Last  year  the  first  of  a  series  of  declamatory  contests 
was  held  in  the  school  chapel.  Early  in  the  spring  a  preliminary  contest 
was  held,  some  three  dozen  students  participating.  From  this  number 
six  werejchosen  to  appear  in  a  final  contest  held  later  in  the  school  year. 
Competent  judges  awarded  prizes  to  the  winners  of  this  contest.  Owing 
to  the  deep  interest  shown  b}T  the  school  in  general,  it  was  decided 
to  make  this  contest  an  annual  affair.  Such  a  contest  is  bound  to  bring 
forth  many  beneficial  results.  It  will  serve  to  bring  the  students  in  some- 
what closer  contact  with  choice  bits  of  literature,  standard  declamations, 
etc.,  besides  aiding  them  greatly  in  becoming  accustomed  to  appearing 
before  an  audience. 

A  literary  society  carried  on  solely  by  the  pupils  meets  every  Friday 
night.  The  meeting  ars  devoted  to  debates,  discussions  on  current  topics 
and  events,  parliamentary  drill,  recitations,  musical  numbers,  etc. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society  meets  Sunday  evening  at  G:30.  This  so- 
ciety maintains  very  friendly  relations  with  outside  organizations  of 
similar  nature. 

The  meetings  are  often  conducted  by  some  pastor  from  one  of  the  city 
churches. 

Conditions  at  this  writing  appear  very  favorable  toward  a  successful 
year. 


PUPILS    IN  ATTENDANCE. 


Seyrill  Allard 
Vera  Annis 
Gladys  Adams 
Corine  Allen 
Peter  A  bra  ha  m  son 
Leona  Bryan 
Rose  Baumgartner 
Mary  Bach 
John  Beslock 
Erin  Bromley 
Jennie  Bylsma 
Fred  Brooks 
Blanche  Burns 


Lorena  Calkins 
Irene  Chappelle 
Karl  Christiansen 
Candace  Clark 
Orin  Clark 
Ernest  Clear 
Loren  Colwell 
Elroy  Cooley 
Merl  Crago 
Doris  Crary 
Hattie  DeHammer 
Blanche  Dennis 
Genevieve  Dost 
Elizabeth  Doty 


Williard  Cjlley 
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Blanche  Dunn 
Bernice  Driseall 
Harold  Eisle 
Colon  Esler 
Harold  Erwin 
Marie  Everett 
William  Frieze 
Gladys  Ferguson 
Olive  Foster 
Marie  Frampgden 
Vivian  Gass 
Laura  Gromon 
Nora  Gregory 
William  Geizel 
Lucile  Goodrich 
Verzil  Goodrich 
Mildred  Gerow 
Lela  Gordon 
Laura  Ha  slip 
Esther  Holbrook 
Clarence  Hotron 
Ruth  Hoefer 
Mary  Huelaberg 
Helen  Hughes 
Lloyd  Harter 
Archie  Hilton 
Leo  Hart 

Melbourne  .Johnson 
Rachael  Jones 
Merwin  Jenkijs 
Harold  Krane 
Grave  Kinsey 
Emil  Krxvwdzinski 
Eva  Knight 
Joe  King 
Leroy  Kukuk 
Mamie  Lahti 
Tsadore  LaFavre 
William  Lake 
Ella  Lampman 
Florence  Larsen 
Harold  Laffingwell 
John  Marvin 
Catherine  McCrumb 
Faith  Maine 
Chauncey  Marcellus 
Grace  Matthews 
Maris  Janette 
Mac  Murden 
Anna  Matson 
Peter  Miller 


Lillian  Monroe 
Dewey  Minard 
Bernetta  Meringe 
Richard  Nation 
Earl  Near 
Gladys  Nichols 
Raymond  Nichols 
Mary  Norton 
Leonard  Parmeter 
Gladys  Pothoff 
Harry  Paulson 
Mary  Pease 
Nellie  Pance 
Beatrice  Plant 
Dorothy  Pond 
Howard  Porter 
Isabel  Pratt 
Joe  Puchinski 
Nandino  Perlongo 
Iva  Proseus 
Edna  Rapelje 
Ethel  Reams 
LaVerne  Roberts 
Nellie  Root 
Leroy  Rothwell 
Frank  Ruper 
Berl  Retting 
Edna  Roberts 
Mary  Skojitski 
Sarah  Sproul 
Fred  Sevenance 
Frieda  Sadowski 
Robert  Scott 
George  Shampoo 
Floyd  Simmons 
Mylo  Shaver 
Ned  Smith 
Blossom  Smith 
Agnes  Smith 
Hattie  Spitzbergen 
Marie  Sprengel 
John  Stark 
Howard  Steadman 
Elsie  Stein 
Thelma  Stoddard 
Robert  Strong 
Denver  Sweet 
Agnes  Sweeny 
Velma  Spencer 
Margaret  Sheedlo 
Gertrude  Timmer 
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Floyd  Trowbridge 
Floyd  Torrey 
Gladys  Truesdell 
Frank  Verhey 
Reka  Vandragt 
Frankie  Vetrovis 
pa  May  Walden 
Mildred  Way 


Andy  Webb 
Gretehen  Whitehead 
Grace  Williams 
Jesse  Williams 
Ben  Wood 
Lillian  Worden 
Leoneora  Whittend 
Lester  Williams 


NAMES  OF  CHILDREN  NOT  IN  SCHOOL. 

Allegan  County — Peter  Steffes ;  Letha  Weaver,  Albert  Antekier ;  Fred 
Miller;  Jennie  Mark;  Arthur  Esterline;  Harley  Meyers;  Gladys  Win- 
chester ;  Mabel  Shayde ;  Ethel  Milish ;  Nellie  Hoover ;  Lethia  Weaver ; 
Lemuel  Haskin ;  Eose  Marrow ;  Fred  Esterline ;  Lorere  Calkins ;  Mag- 
gie Nobles ;  Helen  Cook. 

Alcona  County — Carl  Johnson;  Don  McDonald. 

Alpena  County — Rugema  AVhithead;  Eugene  Tone;  Anna  Lytle. 

Antrim  County — Hattie  Stizma ;  Ralph  Stratton ;  Vina  Harrington ; 
Blanche  Hays ;  LaVern  Barnes. 

Arenac  County — Blanche  Knight;  Harvey  Valley;  Ivah  Barnum;  Ella 
Osborn ;  Millie  Trichel ;  Raymond  Braun. 

Baraga  County — Eugene  Liville. 

Barry  County — Earl  Leibhanson  ;  Blanche  Wickham;  Edith  Leibhanson; 
Roy  Joiman ;  Prudence  Ames ;  John  Harret ;  Truman  Lester  Ames ; 
Zetha  Hall ;  Estal  Ames ;  Harold  Jaunch ;  Frances  Bulotph. 

Bay  County — Peter  Cody;  George  Porter;  Millie  Gilisee;  Henry  High- 
street;  Lilly  Speckmore;  Ralph  Carson. 

Benzie  County — Phoebe  Spooner;  Luther  Jones;  Tommy  Clark;  Willie 
Sanford;  Alva  Brooks;  May  Hartman;  Jessie  Sutherland;  Roy 
Spooner. 

Berrien  County — Jewel  Rupel;  Gilbert  Wooley;  Clarence  Rough  ;  Ar- 
thur Dasse. 

Branch  County — Steve  Ratkoski;  Bertha  Felkey. 

Calhoun  County — Golda  Connor ;  Anabell  Ansell ;  Joseph  White ;  Anna 
Countryman;  Aimer  Cary ;  Floyd  Phillips;  Marion  Kellogg;  Bennie 
Raymond;  Eunice  Elliston;  Floyd  Othm ;  Harry  Smith;  Chas.  Alex- 
ander; Charity  Adams;  Maude  Winter;  John  Compton. 

Cass  County — Mildred  Lawson  ;  Nettie  Honing ;  Mattie  Wagner ;  Bertha 
Thomas;  Lucille  Norton;  Cora  Bowen  ;  Lloyd  Kinser;  Clarence  With- 
ers ;  Lewis  Person. 

Charlevoix  County — J.  Forest  Jones ;  Corel  Nickles ;  Lois  Coon ;  Gladys 
Clute;  Lizzie  Nickles;  Fannie  Waggoner. 

Cheboygan  County — Minnie  Banault;  Virginia  Andress;  Mable  Winnie; 
Charlie  Hyde;  Arthur  Brossens;  Dorothy  Pond;  Hazel  Gaynor. 

Chippewa  County — Robert  Lawson;  Wilber  Werve;  Izola  McRae;  Ed- 
gar Ashman;  Eddie  Mandoshking;  Muriel  Perry;  Lucy  Guron;  Peter 
.  Van  Stoten ;  Eva  Guron. 
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Clare  County — Iva  Hartford ;  Mina  Leanders ;  Joel  Root ;  Leo  Campeau. 
Clinton  County — Bruce  Swaney;  Donald  Wells;  Elda  Swaney;  Cather- 
ine Dutcher. 

Crawford  County— Minnie  Larson ;  Hazard  Gregory ;  Maude  Turk  ;  Mer- 

ta  Turk. 
Emmet  County — Dewey  Barry. 
Eaton  County — Russel  Moll. 

Genesee  County — Lewis  Harrington ;  Mary  Nye ;  Orma  Surbey ;  Mary 

Jane  Worden. 
Gladwin  County — Ernest  Campbell ;  Verie  Cann. 
Grand  Traverse  County — Bonnie  Livingston;  Clayton  West. 
Gratiot  County — James  Younger ;  George  Smith ;  Walter  Miller ;  Frank 

Ledrow;  Earl  Thaver;  Arvil  Bolyeat;  Eldon  Lott;  James  Hull; 

Clyde  Rockhold. 

Gogebic  County — Minnie  Williams;  Wayne  Anderson;  Tekla  Vaara; 
Chas.  Lepista. 

Hillsdale  County — Vera  Hibbs ;  Olive  Taylor ;  Flore  Whisler. 

Huron  County — Glen  Armstrong ;  Viola  Benty ;  Willie  Swaitzendouber ; 
Edna  Younglove;  Timothy  Rogers;  Rilla  Endersle;  Wm.  Christie. 

Houghton  County — Albena  Brisson ;  Henry  Forget;  Roy  Mullen;  Flo- 
rence Trumbley. 

Ingham  County — Sidney  Grayson;  Albert  Ferry;  David  Pauls;  Blanche 
Warner;  Alfred  Hart;  Clifton  Hileman;  Iva  Commins;  Willie  Mc- 
Clower;  John  Davidson;  Harry  Cherry;  Earl  Rouser. 

Ionia  County — May  Reeder;  Zeta  Sage;  Fanny  Cutter;  Claude  Smith. 

Iosco  County — Bertha  Mueller;  Eugene  Abbott. 

Iron  County — Tecla  Lindwall. 

Isabella  County — Herbert  Smith;  Florence  Shaner;  Beulah  Ashton; 
Delta  Stebbins;  Clyde  Jones;  Isaac  Spencer;  Florence  Barker;  Ether 
Cowder ;  Mattie  Wilson ;  Gerald  Smith ;  Percy  Conley ;  Sherman  Slo- 
cuin;  Floyd  Hules;  Grace  Acker;  Gladys  Peltier;  Henry  Cable;  Neaj 
Keller ;  Henry  Hobel ;  Morgan  Ramson ;  Will  Chard 

Jackson  County — Carrie  Wolfe;  Nesley  Young;  Viola  Blair;  Ethel  La- 
More  ;  Robert  Hollenbeck ;  Catherine  Jenkins. 

Kalkaska  County — Ray  Keal;  Alice  Joice;  Amy  Bilon;  Irnia  Hubble; 
Dora  Becker ;  Fern  Baker. 

Kalamazoo  County — Tracy  Buckmaster;  Earl  Heath;  Jennie  Vos; 
Claude  Mastin ;  Mary  Dacoin ;  Carl  Thomas ;  Clifford  Atanton ;  Geo. 
S.  Welo;  Lemuel  Haskins. 

Kent  County — Cora  Smith  ;  Frank  Higby ;  Hattie  Hagaan ;  Lucile  Rob- 
lins;  Frankie  Fairchilds;  Florence  Van  den  Brock;  Sutfel  DeHam- 
nier;  Floyd  McCullock;  Floyd  McAlbough;  Edward  Gray;  Myrtle 
Pfeifer;  Mary  Minardo;  Fred  Weidend;  Isabella  Vinkenulder;  Cora 
Adriance ;  Bernie  Wood  ;  Fannie  Osborn  ;  Henry  Thompson. 

Lake  County — Vernon  Thornton  ;  Terrie  Cobb ;  Webb  Cornell. 

Lapeer  CounTy — Earl  Heliker. 

Leelanau  County — Vincent  Strank;  Harry  Recker;  Clara  Agosa. 

Lenawee  County — Earl  Moore;  Anna  Kruse;  Willie  Munson;  Harold 
Tuttle;  George  Garrison;  Ruth  Porter;  Tennie  Phillington;  Edna 
Clark;  Winston  Eaton;  Gusty  Bruhn;  Velma  Johnson. 

Livingston  County — Ara  Vanamburg;  Florence  Fitch;  Frank  Wiggles- 
worth  ;  Delia  Fitch ;  Hazen  Bennett. 
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Macomb  County — Clara  Sippel ;  Arthur  Hoop ;  Clara  Knack ;  Lizzie 
Kamp;  Elsie  Weier;  Hilda  Maas;  Otto  Weier;  Emery  Francis; 
Martha  Schneider;  Wm.  Laturno;  Edwin  DuBois;  Gladys  Peltier. 

Manistee  County — Evalene  Simple ;  Flora  Hainer ;  Olga  Bhrens ;  Teresa 
Gorse;  Alfred  Mathews;  Huldah  Rich;  Kate  Wrzesinski;  Elsworth 
McClish;  Pynka  Gardener;  Alma  Thomas;  Rose  Chlebranowski ; 
Amy  Boulanger. 

Marquette  County — Ina  Roatia;  David  Bell;  Norma  Perkins;  Dorothy 

Newton ;  Arthur  Frazier ;  William  Gleason. 
Mason  County — Catherine  Brown  ;  Lorens  Johnson ;  Gertrude  Keeler, 
Mecosta  County — Stella  Soper;  Flossie  Soten;  Claude  Geasler;  John 

Allen ;  Stanley  Cole. 
Menominee  County — Clarence  Anderson;  Teresi  Martin;  Louis  Deyrave; 

Alden  Bergen. 

Midland  County — Joseph  Simons ;  Albert  Ziskie ;  Clara  Moore. 
Missaukee  County — George  Brinks. 

Monroe  County— Jessie  Gerich ;  Ida  Bromia ;  Laverne  Anteau ;  Albert 
Hagen ;  Walter  Wnadt ;  Wm.  Merritt ;  Lester  Bromia. 

Montcalm  County — Emma  Rader ;  Ed  Wilber ;  Maud  Irvin ;  Martia  An- 
derson ;  Cecil  Polmenten ;  Earl  Bradley ;  Blanche  Burdick ;  Bertha 
Urich:  Leona  Monks;  Don  N.  Smith;  Sarrah  Mester;  Hazel  Ander- 
son; Flossie  Blanchard;  Fred  Brown;  Rose  Rich;  Norman  Peabody. 

Muskegon  County — Hellen  Brown;  Monroe  Pouty. 

Newaygo  County — Lillian  Sherwood;  Henry  Bradley;  Myrl  Swetman; 
Celie  Spencer;  Nettie  Roblins;  Gertie  Boermon;  Annie  Sparks; 
Bearl  Vandawater;  Jannie  Bartels;  WTilson  LaValle;  George  Shan- 
born;  Gladys  LaValle;  Gail  Enders;  Hattie  Puff;  George  Sanders; 
Clarence  Bristol;  Clarence  Bitley;  Bertha  Reterstoff. 

Oakland  County — Cecil  Carter;  Hilda  Fuoman;  Douglass  Judd;  Scott 
Dunham ;  George  Atkins ;  Myrtle  Dye ;  Myrtle  Redick. 

Oceana  County — Pearl  Sink;  Maud  Brumley;  Maud  Stafford;  Nettie 
Makin;  Mary  Bowers;  Hiram  Fox;  Johnny  Pankow;  Lee  Fisher; 
Marion  Simmons ;  Mary  Bower ;  Winnie  Gilson. 

Ogemaw  County — Delmon  Shattuck;  Nettie  Fitchett;  Adrin  Shattuck; 
Flora  Kuhn ;  George  Cottle ;  Lizzie  Detzler. 

Osceola  County — Hazel  Rhodes;  May  Sleezer;  Alfred  Blakesley;  Pearl 
Hartman  ;  Florence  Bacon ;  Mary  Whitman ;  Winf  red  Farrington ; 
Edith  Kraft;  Lotta  Goff;  Jennie  Berry,  Eva  Manley;  Chas.  Parker. 

Oscoda  County — Maurice  A.  Rhoads ;  Fredie  Hosteller ;  Laura  Prater. 

Otsego  County — Laura  Prater. 

Ottawa  County — Henry  Walinga;  Carl  Warber;  William  Rittenberg; 
Olive  Taylor ;  Margaret  Minuth ;  Josephine  Bareman ;  Nellie  DeWitt ; 
Gerrit  Matman ;  Clyde  See;  Kate  Stam,  Francis  Walsh;  Lena 
Beeber. 

Saginaw  County — William  Krauss;  Earl  Arbaugh;  Vera  Stevenson;  El- 
sie Baker;  Harold  Gould;  Mary  Branigan;  Frank  Borry;  Vincent 
Whelton;  John  Nolan;  Ora  Happingstall ;  Leo  Phoenix;  Chas.  Oli- 
ver; Lester  Davidson;  Bessie  Gray;  Nellie  Church;  Arthur  Weiss; 
Barnard  Smith;  Edward  Gay;  Lewis  Harrison;  Olga  Miner;  Emma 
Shults. 

Sanilac  County — Orpha  Ferriby;  Annie  Nicholson;   Marie  Conlon; 
Bruce  Ludington ;  George  Wagner ;  Berden  Edmund ;  Violet  Echlin ; 
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Hazel  Dunningly;  Ivory  Green;  Adolph  Meaddaugh;  Henry  Mont- 
gomey ;  Melinda  Martin ;  Alma  Richardson ;  Ward  Barnes ;  Alice 
Wedge. 

Shiawassee  County — Agnes  Coe;  Altie  Drain;  Grace  Taphouse;  Weno- 
na  Bussell ;  Henry  Gurdan ;  Flocy  Collard ;  Niger  Lewis. 

St.  Clair  County — Alberta  Showier;  Mayda  Haag;  Mabel  Sharrard; 
Laura  Maryohn;  William  Willis;  Blanche  Christenson;  Carry  Wal- 
ker; John  Kelly;  Alma  Bracken ;  Arthur  Thurtle;  George  Keelyer; 
Horice  Bacon;  Henry  Sharrow;  Pearl  Hill-;  Joseph  Sink ;  Mabel 
Sharrand ;  Mary  Rennie ;  Grace  Garden  ;  Gilbert  McLelland ;  Charlie 
Moak ;  Edith  Voise ;  Hazel  Trungley. 

St.  Joseph  County — Lela  Walters;  Evelyne  Fowler;  Donald  Stewart; 
Mina  Hibbard;  Hose  Chrisman ;  Elsie  Jeffery;  John  Krontze;  Earl 
Stanton;  Vera  Dowerox;  Jay  WTarner;  Arthur  Black;  Zenus  Pres- 
tidge;  Ethel  Bolster;  Florence  Hall;  Fakott  Down;  Otis  Gage;  Flo- 
rence Farr. 

Tuscola  County — Lottie  Mills;  Bettie  Downing;  Charlie  Percure;  Clara 
Downing ;  Maud  Saupholin ;  Maggie  Actesmanffi  Ethel  McLarty ;  Es- 
ter Hoglestone;  May  Bellehyser;  Mandy  Frizzle;  Ed.  Simmons;  An- 
na Barden ;  Floyd  Warner ;  Selvester  Montruil. 

Van  Buren  County — Fred  Horney ;  Melvin  Goodrich ;  Annie  Lorrenson ; 
Arthur  Goodrich ;  Lena  Hitchings ;  Leo  Leonard ;  Mary  Pratz ;  Doris 
Denton;  Fank  Lent;  Albet  Mopyans;  Edwin  Johnson;  Sylvia  Gable; 
Willie  Williams;  Milo  Getting;' William  Pethic. 

Washtenaw  County — Raymond  Braun ;  Ellwood  Harrison  ;  Bertha  Mil- 
ler; Albert  Bulwer;  Harold  Torrey;  William  Barnhardt;  Olive  Wil- 
son; Eva  Pelton;  Elsie  Feigel ;  Ruth  Hofler. 

Wayne  County — Matilda  Porgentuk ;  Albert  Kerzka ;  Nora  Volmer ;  Cla- 
ra Abbott;  Cecil  Schmitt ;  John  Burenbark;  Carl  Jule;  Forest  Cooke; 
Anna  Olaolowsky;  Lucinda  Wolfram;  Helen  Gall;  Marie  Huff; 
Mable  Moore;  Ethel  Reidy;  Thomas  Blair;  Grace  Merril;  Marcus 
Aldrich;  Frank  Jennings;  Evans  Lessing;  Delia  MacManus;  Hazel 
Booth;  Hattie  Millard;  Gertrude  Carpenter;  Stella  Fillion;  John 
Hanna;  Chandler  Wilson;  Otto  Krysinger;  Edna  Fergson;  Edward 
Groulick ;  Alfred  Crosby ;  Ben  Bellas ;  Henry  Gutowski ;  Sophia  Gol- 
zica;  Fred  Berg;  Edward  Bidagaree;  Vern  Brigham;  Elinor  Tapert; 
Leonard  Springborn ;  Walter  Warzynsta ;  Irene  Joly ;  Herbert  Kel- 
land. 

Wexford  County — Arthur  Anderson ;  Florence  Waltz ;  Mamie  Isler ;  Flo- 
rence Rotertson ;  Lottie  Bush ;  Midland  Spencer ;  Margaret  Wilson ; 
Chas.  Henderson. 
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COURSE   OF  STUDY. 


Literary. 
Musical. 


PRIMARY. 

Industrial. 


Kindergarten. 
Reading. 
Number  work. 
Waiting. 


-First  Year- 


Chorus  I. 
Bead  Work. 
Rattan. 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Number  work. 
English. 


•Second  Year: 


Chorus  II. 
Hammock. 
Rattan. 
Basketry. 


— Third  Year — 


Reading. 


Writing  and  Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 


English, 


Chorus  III. 
Braille  notation. 
Hammock. 
Netting. 
Basketry. 


■ — Fourth  Year 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Chorus  IV. 

Piano. 


Braille,  notation, 

Hammock. 

Netting. 

Raffia. 

Sewing. 

Basketry. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Chorus  V. 


INTERMEDIATE. 

— Fifth  Year- 
Piano. 
Sewing. 
Broom  shop. 
Sloyd. 
Basketry. 
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Reading. 
Spelling. 
.  Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 
Chorus  V. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Physiology  (7  months). 
U.  S.  History  (3  months). 


English. 

U.  S.  History. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

Spelling. 

Chorus  VI. 

Piano. 


— Sixth  Year — 

Piano. 
Violin  (el.) 
Sewing. 
Broom  shop. 
Sloyd. 
Weaving. 

— Seventh  Year — 

Chorus  VI. 

Piano. 

Violin. 

Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 

Weaving. 

— Eighth  Year — 

Violin. 

Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 

Weaving. 

Domestic  science. 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


-Ninth  Year- 


First  Semester. 
English. 
Algebra. 
Spelling 
Physiography. 


Second  Semester. 
English. 
Algebra. 

Spelling  and  Commercial  Arith. 
Physiography. 


Algebra. 
English. 

Commercial  Law. 
Medieval  History. 
English. 


— Tenth  Year 


Bookkeeping. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Modern  History. 
Commercial  Arith 
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— Eleventl 

Rhetoric. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 

—Twelfth 

Physics. 
Typewriting. 
U.  S.  History. 
Political  Economy. 


Year — 

American  Literature. 

Bookkeeping. 

Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 
Year — 

Commercial  Geography. 

Elective. 

TT.  S.  History. 

Political  Economy. 


HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE   OF  STUDY. 


First  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 
Physiology. 
Manual  Training  (E.) 
Domestic  Science. 


Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.) 
Domestic  Science. 


Ninth  Grade- 
Second  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.) 
Domestic  Science. 

-Tenth  Grade — 

Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.) 
Domestic  Science. 


American  Literature. 
Geometry. 

Physical  Geography. 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 
Domestic  Science. 
Rhetoric. 


Geometry. 
Civics. 

Orothograpy. 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 
Domestic  Science; 


—Twelfth  Grade- 
English  Literature. 
Solid  Geometry  (E.) 
Physics  (E.) 
Psychology  (E.) 


Astronomy  (E.) 
Moral  Science  (E.) 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
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Manual  Training  (E.) 
Domestic  Science. 
English  Literature. 
English  History. 
Physics  (E.) 
Political  Economy  (E.) 


Botany  (E.) 
Chemistry  (E.) 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.) 
Manual  Training  (E.) 
Domestic  Science. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

GRADE  III. 

Oral  work  in  geography. 

1.    Form  of  earth,  points  of  the  compass. 

General  outline  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

Occupations  of  the  People. 

Elementary  geographical  ideas  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
the  reading  lesson  where  feasible.  (For  illustration,  see  Baldwin  III, 
page  18 ;  river,  pool,  bank,  meadow  | . 

The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  used  for  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary geographical  ideas,  such  as  ocean,  island,  caves,  tides,  etc. 

Observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

1.  Rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

2.  Sun  at  noon;  its  direction  and  position  at  noon  compared  with 
morning  and  evening. 

Directions — Pointing  north,  south,  etc.  Boundaries  of  school  cam- 
pus.   Names  and  directions  of  the  neighboring  streets. 

Wind — Which  is  the  coldest  side  of  the  building  in  winter? 

Clouds — Elementary  lessons.  Light  and  dark  clouds.  Clouds  aud 
rain.    Uses  of  rain. 

Seasons — Frost  and  heat.  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  Trees  and 
the  seasons.    Animals  and  the  seasons. 

Development  of  geographical  ideas — Coasting  down  hill.  Streets 
and  roads.  Street  cars.  Railroads  and  their  use.  Boats.  Sail  boats 
and  steamers. 

City  and  country — Fields,  meadows,  woods,  wheat,  corn  and  cotton ; 
sugar  (cane  and  beet),  where  it  grows. 

Man  and  his  work. 

Materials  used  in  building  our  houses,  and  where  they  come  from. 
Materials  used  for  food  and  where  they  come  from.  Materials  used  for 
clothing. 

Fuel. 

Occupations — Who  builds  our  houses?    Who  prepares  our  food,  our 
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clothes,  etc.?  The  farmer:  sowing  and  reaping.  The  flour  mill.  The 
dairy.  The  shoemaker's  shop.  The  carpenter  shop.  The  warehouse, 
etc. 

GRADE  IV. 

Dodge's  Elementary  Geography  to  South  America. 

grade  v. 

Dodge's  Elementary  Geography  completed. 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

GRADE  VI. 

Dodge's  Advanced  Geography  to  Europe. 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

GRADE  VII. 

Dodge's  Advanced  Geography  completed. 
Special  Geography  of  Michigan. 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Text — Gpodyear-Marshall. 
Second  Semester. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Text— Hamilton. 
First  Semester. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

Text— Belding. 
First  Semester. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Text— C.  B.  Ellis. 

First  Semester — Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 
Second  Semester — Business  Practice  and  Banking. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Text — Adams. 
Second  Semester. 


Text— Fritz-Eldridge, 


TYPEWRITING. 
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HEADING. 

We  use  the  alphabetic  method  in  teaching  reading.  In  the  first  grade 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  word  study  and  word  drills  followed  by 
short  sentences  until  pupils  recognize  a  large  number  of  words  quickly. 
After  this  stories  are  introduced  and  the  attention  directed  to  thought 
getting  and  expression  through  the  reproduction  and  dramatization  of 
these  stories. 

GRADE  I. 

Braille  Primer. 
Baldwin's  First  Reader. 
Cyr's  First  Reader. 
Krackowizer's  First  Reader. 
Horace  Mann  Reader.    First  Book. 
Easy  Steps  For  Little  Feet. 

GRADE  II. 

Baldwin's  Second  Reader. 
Cyr's  Second  Reader. 
Lights  to  Literature. 
Selected  poems  are  memorized. 

GRADE  III. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading.    Book  III. 
Child  Life. 

Selected  poems  are  memorized 

GRADE  IV. 

Davis's  Fourth  Reader. 

Our  Common  Friends  and  Foes. 

Greek  Myths. 

History  Stories. 

GRADE  V. 

Cyr's  Fifth  Reader. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 

History  Stories. 

Biographies  of  authors  studied. 

GRADE  VI. 


Elson  Reader,    Book  II. 
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GRADE  VII. 

Elson  Reader.    Book  III. 
Evangeline. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 


SPELLING. 

The  basis  of  the  work  in  spelling  is  Quincey's  Word  List.  A  series  of 
graded  and  well  selected  exercises  for  the  grades. 

Much  attention  should  be  and  is  paid  to  this  very  important  work  in 
the  school,  and  the  above  referred  to  lists  are  supplemented  by  words 
from  the  reading  lessons  and  from  all  other  available  sources. 


WRITING. 

Writing  in  Braille  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
taught  in  this  school.  By  means  of  it  students  whose  situation  might 
seem  so  helpless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  person  are  enabled 
to  communicate  with  one  another  with  an  ease  truly  amazing. 

The  work  leads  rapidly  and  easily  to  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in 
which  our  pupils  become  very  fairly  proficient. 


ARITHMETIC. 

GRADES  I  AND  II. 

Work  as  outlined  in  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study. 

GRADE  III. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  III.    To  be  used  as  guide. 
Multiplication  Tables  completed. 

Written  division  of  numbers  of  four  orders,  the  divisor  being  of  one 
order,  no  remainders. 

Halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  fifths  are  studied. 

GRADE  IV. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  IV.    To  be  used  as  guide. 

Long  Division. 

Fractions. 

Decimal  Fractions  based  on  the  table  of  United  States  currency. 
Multiplication  and  division  with  three-figure  multipliers  and  divisors. 
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GRADE  V. 


Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic  Chapter  I  to  bottom  of  page  142, 
to  be  used  as  a  guide. 


GRADE  VI. 


Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  beginning  on  page  142  and  take  all 
of  chapter  II  as  a  guide,  except  ratio  and  proportion. 


GRADE  VII. 


Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic  Chapter  I  serves  as  a  guide  for  this 
Grade. 


GRADE  VIII. 


Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic  Chapter  II  serves  as  a  guide  for  this 


grade. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


GRADE  VII. 


Overton's  Applied  Physiology. 

Hygiene  forms  a  great  part  of  the  work.  The  general  form  and  work- 
ings of  the  body  are  studied.  The  effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the  na- 
ture and  preventives  of  tuberculosis  are  especially  emphasized. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 


GRADE  VII. 

The  last  three  months  of  the  year  U.  S.  History  is  substituted  for 
Physiology.  The  work  is  preparatory  to  eighth  grade  history  and  con- 
sists of  note  book  work  dealing  with  events  that  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  its  early  exploration  and  colonization. 
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U.  S.  HISTORY. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Text— John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 

First  Semester. 

I.    Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America  by  the  Spanish,  French, 
English  and  Dutch. 
II.    Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

III.  The  Colonial  Wars  and  Results. 

IV.  Events  leading  up  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
V.    The  War.    The  Treaty. 

VI.    The  Beginnings  of  a  New  Nation. 

Second  Semester. 

I.  The  Critical  Period. 

II.  Growth  and  Development  of  the  New  Nation. 

III.  Events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

IV.  The  War.    Its  Results. 
V.  Reconstruction  Period. 

VI.    Subsequent  Development  of  the  Union. 


ENGLISH. 

GRADE  V. 

Robbins  and  Row  Language.    Part  I  and  II. 

Memorizing  of  poems  and  retelling  of  stories  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  work.  Simple  rules  of  composition  and  form  are  learned,  includ- 
ing letter  writing.  Original  stories  and  descriptions  compose  The  writ- 
ten work.    Short  stories  are  dramatized. 

GRADE  VI. 

Robbins  and  Row  Language.    Part  III,  IV  and  V. 

Fundamentals  of  grammar  are  begun  in  this  grade.  Debates  and 
drills  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  vocabulary  and  the 
power  of  correct  speech.  Composition  is  continued  by  descriptions, 
impersonations,  and  imaginative  stories.  Memorizing  of  poems  is  con- 
tinued. 

GRADE  VII. 

Robbins  and  Row  Grammar  and  Composition.    Book  II. 

Technical  grammar  is  studied  including  sentence  structure  and  con- 
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struction  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Debates,  drills,  and  book  reviews  are 
carried  on.  Essays,  narratives  and  descriptions  are  required  to  develop 
the  power  of  imagination  and  reason.  Poems  are  studied  and  mem- 
orized. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Whitney  and  Lockwood's  Grammar. 


CIVICS. 

Michigan  Constitution  and  the  local  governments,  10  weeks. 

U.  S.  Civil  Government,  10  weeks.    Text — Fiske's. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  given  over  to  the  early  history  of  the 
constitution.  The  various  governmental  units  are  taken  up  such  as  the 
early  New  England  town,  the  county,  shire,  and  etc.  This  is  followed  by 
detail  study  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  Michigan  Government  take  up 
the  latter  part  of  the  term.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  settlements 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  state  is  traced  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
work  is  aided  greatly  by  daily  use  of  the  newspapers  following  closely 
the  doings  of  Congress  and  of  the  various  State  and  National  Com- 
mittees, officers  and  etc. 


PHYSIOLOGY— SCIENCE. 

Physiology — Martin's  Human  Body. 
Physical  Geography — Davis'  Supp.  Saulsbury's. 
Political  Economy — Walker's  Supp.  Bullock's. 
Psychology — Putnam's. 
Moral  Science — Fairchild's. 

Physics — Carhart  and  Chute;  Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  heats,  elec- 
tricity, sounds,  dynamics.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  attempt  to  give 
the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  such  physical  facts  as  may  come  with- 
in his  reach.  As  much  laboratory  work  as  possible  is  carried  on.  Such 
machines  as  the  steam  engine,  gas  engine,  air  pump,  force  and  lift  pump, 
the  induction  coil,  the  motor,  etc.,  can  be  studied  to  advantage  by  having 
take-down  models.  Quality,  rather  than  quantity  of  work  gone  over,  is 
emphasized.  The  work  is  broadened  somewhat  by  the  use  of  several  texts 
other  than  the  one  used  by  the  pupil.  The  Scientific  American  is  follow- 
ed closely  for  all  articles  bearing  directly  on  the  course. 
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ALGEBRA. 

GRADE  IX. 

Text — Wentworth's  Higher. 

First  semester — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
polynomials. 

Second  semester — Factoring,  fractions  and  simple  equations. 

GRADE  X. 

First  semester — Fractional  equations,  involution,  evolution  and  simul- 
taneous equations. 

Second  semester — Ratio  and  proportion,  quadratics. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Text — Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History. 
References — Larned,  Ransome. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

First  semester — To  Last  Century  of  Roman  Republic. 
Second  semester — To  Modern  History. 

Third  semester — Finish  text  and  bring  up  to  date  by  using  other  texts. 


LATIN. 
— First  Year — 

Text — Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin. 
First  semester — To  thirty-sixth  lesson. 
Second  semester — To  seventy-first  lesson. 

— Second  Year — 
Text  Caesar,  Allen  and  Greenough. 

First  semester — First  two  books,  except  the  campaign  against  Ario- 
vistus. 

Second  semester — Books  III  and  IV. 

First  twenty  lessons  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 
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GERMAN. 

— First  Year — 

Text — Collar's  Shorter  Eysenback. 

First  twenty  lessons. 

Reader — Gluck  Auf,  about  ninety  pages. 

— Second  Year — : 

Grammar — Completed. 
Reader — Gluck  Auf,  completed. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 


GEOMETRY. 

Text — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid. 
First  semester — Books  I,  II. 
Second  semester — Books  III,  IV,  V. 
Solid  Geometry— Books  VI,  VII,  VIII. 


ENGLISH— HIGH  SCHOOL. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Whittier.  Biography  prepared  by 
class.  "Among  the  Hills,"  Snow-Bound,"  and  other  poems  studied.  Notes 
.on  style  with  special  attention  given  to  elements  of  style,,  vocabulary,  dic- 
tion, sentence  structure,  figures,  etc. 

Life  of  Shakespeare.   Notes  on  technique  of  drama. 

Critical  study  of  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

Second  semester — Systematic  study  of  Longfellow.  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  studied. 

Composition  work,  including  character  sketches  correlated  with  poem 
study. 

GRADE  X. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Lowell.  "The  Present  Crisis." 
"Indian  Summer  Reverie,"  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfall,"  "Columbus,"  criti- 
cally studied.   Notes  on  different  kinds  of  poetry,  scansion,  etc. 

Second  semester — Life  of  Tennyson.    Four  selections  from  "Idylls  of 
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the  King/'  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,''  "The  Holy  Grail/'  "Guinevere," 
and  "The  Passing,  of  Arthur/'  critically  studied. 

"In  Memoriam"  studied  in  regard  to  development  of  author's  views. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Composition  work  through  the  year  from  Hitchcock  and  Scott  and 
Denny. 

GRADE  XI. 

First  semester — American  literature.  Text  book,  Brander  Mathews' 
"Introduction  to  American  Literature." 

Illustrative  works  of  each  author  read  in  class. 
Criticisms  of  authors  given  from  other  texts. 
Note  book  required. 

During  this  year  pupils  will  prepare  for  assembly  rhetorical s,  one 
oration. 

Second  semester — Rhetoric.  Text  book,  "Composition  and  Rhetoric/' 
Wm.  Williams.  Composition  work  from  Scott  and  Denny  correlated 
with  regular  text  book  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

English  Literature.  Text  book,  "Introduction  to  English  Literature," 
Painter.  Literature  previous  to  Chaucer  studied  from  notes  from  Hal- 
leck's  "History  of  English  Literature." 

During  this  year  pupils  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals  and  com- 
mencement, two  orations.  Note  book  required. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction  in  pianoforte,  pipe  organ,  violin  and  voice,  is  based  upon 
private  lessons.  No  two  students  have  the  same  mental,  physical,  or 
artistic  ability,  and,  as  the  work  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual,  each 
must  have  personal  attention.  Harmony,  history  of  music,  Braille  nota- 
tion, staff  notation  and  public  school  music  are  taught  in  classes. 

BRAILLE  NOTATION. 

Every  pupil  who  has  become  independent  in  the  reading  of  the  literary 
Braille  of  the  third  grade,  may  enter  the  class  in  Braille  notation,  where 
he  is  taught  to  read  music  understanding^  with  his  fingers.  Funda- 
mental music  theory  is  taught  and  preparation  made  for  regular  piano 
study  and  practice. 

PIANOFORTE. 

Study  of  pianoforte  is  the  basis  of  all  work  in  music.  Piano  study 
should  precede  the  study  of  any  other  instrument,  voice  or  tuning,  A 
technical  foundation  is  the  first  requisite  in  modern  pianoforte  playing. 
This  is  accomplished  by  carefully  selected  exercises  and  studies  designed 
to  bring  about  mental  control  of  the  muscles.  At  the  same  time  aesthetic 
development  is  not  neglected.  An  effort  is  made  to  introduce  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  masters  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  appreciate  the  best  in  music.  Special  attention  is  given  to  modern 
composers. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

A  certain  facility  at  the  piano  is  required  of  students  wishing  to  quali- 
fy for  the  course  in  pipe  organ.  The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  enable 
the  students  to  become  competent  church  organists.  A  good  organ  touch, 
smoothness  of  style,  good  taste  and  individuality  in  registeration,  and 
training  in  solo  work  as  well  as  in  accompanying  for  a  choir,  are  funda- 
mental for  such  purpose. 

During  the  course  a  lecture  is  given  on  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  organ.  As  our  organ  lacks  modern  accessories,  trips  are  made  to 
neighboring  churches  for  inspection  of  different  methods  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  supply  of  air,  and  the  study  of  the  different  consoles. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

All  adult  pupils  whose  voices  show  promise,  may,  after  a  year  of  piano 
study,  receive  individual  instruction  in  voice  culture.  One  does  not  need 
to  be  a  solo  singer  to  be  benefited  by  voice  training.  The  knowledge  of 
voice  culture  is  a  means  of  broadening  the  education  and  deepening  the 
musical  sense. 

True  cultivation  of  the  voice  consists  in  the  development  of  pure  tone, 
and  its  easy,  natural  use  in  singing.    By  the  use  of  approved  methods, 
we  aim  to  improve  and  develop  the  singing  voice. 
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The  monthly  recitals  give  special  advantage  to  the  pupils  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  ease  and  self-confidence — qualities  so  essential  to  a  singer. 

VIOLIN. 

After  one  year  of  piano  study,  the  pupil  may  elect  violin.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  violin  and  bow,  and  to 
the  general  position  of  the  student. 

The  mastery  of  the  violin  is  a  task  which  imposes  different  difficulties 
upon  each  individual  pupil.  General  aptitude,  physical  characteristics 
and  the  general  character  of  the  individual  so  influence  progress,  that 
no  one  method  of  instruction  can  be  outlined  to  be  followed. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Chorus  work  is  conducted  according  to  a  system  adapted  to  our  needs 
from  the  best  public  school  methods.  Pupils  are  placed  in  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  grades  in  the  literary  department,  and  the  work  is  con- 
tinued throughout  the  pupil's  stay  in  school,  unless  he  is  excused  by 
the  faculty. 

ENSEMBLE  PLAYING. 

The  study  of  ensemble  playing  is  important.  It  is  desirable  that 
pianists  should  be  able  to  play  well  with  other  instruments  in  concerted 
music.  Advanced  students  are  given  the  opportunity  of  playing  the 
accompaniments  for  violinists  and  singers. 

A  string  quartette  has  been  recently  organized  and  made  its  first 
public  appearance  in  November. 

Piano  duets,  trios,  duos  and  quartettes  are  a  feature  of  recitals  and 
public  programs.  As  two  pianos  are  available  for  practice,  unusual 
opportunity  is  given  for  ensemble  work  in  the  piano  department. 

STAFF  NOTATION. 

It  is  not  essential  to  good  playing  that  a  person  without  sight  should 
understand  statf  notation.  The  Braille  notation,  from  which  our  blind 
children  learn  their  music,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  staff 
notation  of  a  sighted  person.  A  blind  girl  or  boy  may  learn  to  play 
well  without  knowing  anything  about  the  staff  and  its  notes,  but  it  is 
best  for  them  to  understand  staff  music  in  order  to  teach  music  to 
seeing  people  when  they  leave  school,  and  in  order  to  take  staff  music 
from  dictation. 

Our  system  of  teaching  staff  notation  gives  the  student  a  practical 
working  idea  of  the  music  "seeing  people."  We  have  tangible  ap- 
paratus in  the  form  of  aluminum  characters  representing  all  the  charac- 
ters found  on  a  page  of  staff  music.  These  can  be  placed  anywhere  on 
the  "staff  tables,"  which  have  parallel  lines  grooved  out  to  represent 
the  staff. 

HARMONY. 

To  the  student  of  music  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  har- 
mony and  composition  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  should  be  able 
to  recognize  chords  and  chord  progressions,  to  identify  keys  and  modu- 
lations, and  to  harmonize  melodies.    This  is  essential  in  order  that  he 
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may  understand  and  appreciate,  as  well  as  interpret  the  music  that  he 
plays  or  sings. 

MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

Instruction  of  the  history  of  music  is  in  the  form  of  lectures,  supple- 
mented by  Filmore's  lessons  in  "Musical  History-'  published  in  Braille 
at  this  institution.  This  study  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  music 
and  the  origin  and  improvement  of  musical  instruments.  The  lives  of 
the  composers,  the  influences  that  shaped  their  careers,  and  the  value  of 
their  contributions  to  music  are  carefully  considered. 

Our  new  Victrola  has  been  a  great  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Symphony, 
Opera  and  Oratorio. 

RECITALS. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  students  to  accustom  them  to  public  appear- 
ance, and  as  an  incentive  to  diligent  application.  Each  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  appear  in  recital  once  each  semester,  and  in  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Eacli  month  an  afternoon  programme  is  given  in 
the  study  hall  by  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  and  an  evening 
concert  in  the  chapel  is  presented  by  advanced  pupils.  The  public  is 
always  welcome. 


OUTLINE  OF  MUSIC  COURSES. 

PIANO. 

Grade  I. 

Selected  Finger  Exercises. 

Foundation  Material  for  Piano,  Landon. 

Matthews  Graded  Course  of  Studies  I. 

National  Graded  Course  I. 

Tapper  Graded  Course  I. 

Saratorio  I. 

Pieces  by  James  H.  Rogers,  Krogman,  Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  Nettie  Ells- 
worth, Hannah  Smith,  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  etc. 

Grade  II. 

Finger  Exercises  and  Scales. 

Matthews  Grade  Course  of  Studies  II. 

Gurlitt  Course  of  Studies,  Op.  117. 

National  Grade  Course  II. 

Tapper  Graded  Course  II. 

Pedal  Studies  by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor. 

Loeschorn  Studies  Op.  65  Book  I. 

Pieces  by  Englemann,  Parlow,  Newcomb,  Horvath,  Gurlitt,  Goerdeler, 
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Grade  III. 

Scales  and  arpeggios. 
Loesckorn  Studies  Op.  65  Book  II. 
Burgmiiller  Studies  Op.  100. 
National  Graded  Course  III. 
Matthews  Graded  Course  III. 
Little  Preludes,  J.  S.  Bach. 
Cleinenti  Sonatinas. 
Kuhlau  Sonantinas. 

Pieces  by  Grieg,  N.  von  Wilm,  Baumfelder,  Bohm,  Poldini,  Heins, 

Craram,  Reinecke,  etc. 

Grade  IV. 

Two  Voiced  Inventions  Bach. 
Matthews  Graded  Studies  IV. 
Songs  without  Words  bv  Mendelssohn. 
Heller  Op.  46. 

Vogt  Octave  Studies  Op.  145. 

Pieces  by  Jungmann,  Denee,  Godard,  Nevin,  Grieg,  Durand,  Schiitt, 
Tours,  etc. 

Grade  V. 

Matthews  Graded  Course  V. 
Three  Voiced  Inventions  by  Bach. 
Haydn  Sonatas. 
Cramer  Studies. 
Heller  Op.  45. 

Pieces  by  Schubert,  Dvorak,  Schytte,  Sinding,  Chaminacle,  Hollaeinler, 
Iljinsky,  Jadassohn,  etc. 

Advanced. 

Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  Bach. 

Mozart  Sonatas. 

Beethoven  Sonatas. 

dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

Chopin  Etudes. 

Pieces  by  Brahms,  Henselt,  Moszkowski,  Tschaikowsky,  Saint-saeus, 
Ole  Olson,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Mac  Dowell,  Rachmaninoff,  Sgambati, 
Rubinstein,  etc. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

Elementary. 

Exercises  for  breath  control  and  tone  placement. 
Exercises  from  Panofka's  Vocal  A.  B.  C.  Method. 
A  few  of  the  simpler  studies  from  Concones  Op.  9. 
'   Simple  and  melodious  songs. 

Continued  work  in  tone  placement  and  breath  control. 
Exercises  for  technic. 

More  difficult  studies  from  Concones  Op.  0. 
Marchesi  Op.  15. 

Vocalises  from  Sieber  Op.  40  and  Op.  96. 
Songs  of  a  more  difficult  nature. 
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Advanced. 

Continuation  of  work  of  preceding  grade. 
Studies  from  Concone  Op.  12. 

Master  Pieces  of  Vocalization,  a  graded  series  of  vocal  studies  for 
all  voices  selected  from  the  works  of  Bordese,  Bordogni,  Concone,  La- 
blache,  Lamperti,  Marchesi,  Nava,  Panofka,  Panserow,  Rubini,  Savinelli, 
Sieber. 

Songs  from  the  old  masters  and  best  modern  composers. 

VIOLIN. 

Grade  I. 

Position  of  violin  and  bow. 

Elementary  finger  exercises. 

Sustained  scales  in  the  simpler  major  keys. 

First  half  of  Laoureux  Violin  Method,  Book  I. 

Easy  solos  by  Cutter,  Krogmann,  and  others. 

Grade  II. 

Scale  work. 

Second  half  of  Laoureux  Method,  Book  I. 

Easy  solos  by  Schill,  MacTntyre,  and  others,  and  duos  by  Pleyel. 

Grade  III. 

Major  and  Minor  scales  in  all  keys  in  rapid  tempo. 

First  Book  of  Kayser,  Elementary  and  Progressive  Studies. 

Second  Book  of  Laoureux. 

Solos  by  Hauser,  Sitt,  Bohm,  and  others. 

Easy  trios  and  quartettes  for  violins  with  piano  accompaniment. 

Grade  IV. 

Laoureux  Studies  in  fourth  and  fifth  positions. 

Fifteen  Studies  by  Dancla  Op.  68,  and  other  suitable  studies. 

Solos  and  ensemble  work. 

Advanced  Grades. 
The  work  is  the  same  as  carried  out  in  the  best  conservatories  of  music. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Elementary. 

Pedal  studies,  Dudley  Buck. 

Graded  Materials  for  pipe  organ  by  Rogers. 

Trios  for  organ,  Bach. 

Study  of  well  known  hymns. 

Pieces  by  Rogers,  Nevin,  Guilmant,  Bach,  Wely,  Huhn. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

First  Year. 

Rote  Songs. 
Rhythni  work. 

Second  Year. 

Rote  Songs. 

Some  of  the  rudiments  of  music. 
Exercises  for  rhythm. 

Third  Year. 

Rote  Songs. 
Braille  notation. 
Sight  singing. 
Ear  training. 

Kev  and  meter  signatures. 
Rhythm. 

Fourth  Year. 

Occasional  Rote  songs. 
Sight  singing. 
Ear  training. 
Rhythm.    Divided  beat. 
Two  part  songs. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Years. 

Work  of  fourth  year  continued  along  more  advanced  line. 
Three  part  song. 
Minor  scales. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Year. 

Similar  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  year. 
Four  part  songs  and  choruses. 

Senior  Chorus. 

Standard  Hymns. 
Part  songs. 
Choruses. 
Cantatas. 

Girl's  Glee  Club. 


A  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  been  organized  this  year,  and  sings  frequently 
at  banquets,  conventions,  etc.   The  best  trios  and  quartettes  are  used. 


Number  of  pupils  in  chorus. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Total. 

II   

9 
7 
4 
9 
13 
14 
19 

4 
5 
5 
4 
11 
17 

13 
12 
9 
13 
24 
31 
19 

II  •  

Ill  

IV             ;  :  

v  :  

Glee  club  ;  

38 
9 
2 
8 
7 
8 

14 
1 

.52 
10 
2 
13 
7 
8 

Pipe  organ  

Violin . .  

5 

Harmony  
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Domestic  Science  is  a  phase  of  Manual  Training,  as  referring  to  affairs 
of  the  household,  as  cooking,  sanitation,  etc. 

The  domestic  problems  are  increasing  each  year.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  is  more  limited.  Many  domestic  problems  may  be 
solved  by  having  the  heads  of  the  household  women,  who  understand  the 
value  and  proper  cookery  of  food.  Using  meat  as  an  example;  the  one 
who  does  the  buying  should  not  only  knowT  the  different  cuts  of  meat 
and  their  relative  food  values  but  should  know  their  price  per  pound. 
This  will  enable  her  to  spend  the  dollar  intelligently,  for  "many  times 
inexpensive  cuts  of  meat  are  just  as  nutritious  and  if  properly  prepared 
just  as  palatable. 

Proper  training  in  domestic  science  teaches  respect  for  all  duties  per- 
taining to  the  household,  also  accuracy,  economy,  judgment,  courtesy, 
independence,  and  consideration  of  others. 

The  aim  of  all  work  in  this  school  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  be  self- 
reliant.  Domestic  Science  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  respect. 
All  girls  of  the  high  school  are  required  to  take  four  years  of  this  sub- 
ject. Two  hours  of  each  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory  for  theory  and 
practical  work.    There  are  twenty-seven  girls  in  this  department. 

The  first  year  the  class  begins  the  preparatory  lessons  as  measures' 
abbreviations ;  a  study  of  carbohydrates,  including  the  buying  and  serv- 
ing of  vegetables  and  cereals.  They  are  also  taught  the  care  of  the 
kitchen. 

The  second  year  they  study  canning,  sterilization,  and  preservation  of 
food,  and  pastry,  principles  and  practice  of  bread-making,  fats  and  oils, 
deep  fat  frying,  also  simple  desserts. 

The  third  year  the  class  take  up  the  study  of  proteids,  including  the 
composition,  characteristics,  uses  and  proper  cooking  of  eggs,  milk,  game, 
fish  and  meats.  Much  time  is  spent  discussing  economical  buying  and 
use  of  meat  in  the  home. 

The  last  year,  the  class  review  the  work  of  previous  years  and  study 
leavens  as  soda,  baking  powder,  and  air;  flour  mixtures  as  batters  and 
doughs  including  muffins,  hot  breads,  various  cakes,  frozen  desserts 
and  invalid  cookery. 

Laundry  work  has  been  introduced,  each  class  having  a  few  lessons 
each  year.  This  includes  washing,  ironing,  the  action  of  soap  on  hard 
and  soft  water,  the  removal  of  stains,  etc. 

Each  year  the  class  gives  a  breakfast,  dinner  or  luncheon.  They  learn 
to  plan  properly  balanced  menus,  serving,  laying  the  table,  care  of  the 
silver,  and  many  other  things. 

The  girls  are  made  to  feel  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  in  car- 
ing for  the  rooms  of  this  department. 

We  hope  by  this  Course  to  develop  an  attitude  of  hopeful,  cheerful 
interest  toward  the  work  of  the  home. 
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DOMESTIC  ART. 

One  of  the  most  useful  industries  taught  in  this  school  is  sewing.  The 
attitude  of  the  girls  toward  this  work  is  most  encouraging.  As  yet  sew 
ing  has  not  been  compulsory,  but  there  are  forty-five  girls  in  the  depart- 
ment. Eve^  effort  is  made  in  the  direction  of  preparing  them  to  best 
perform  the  duties  of  the  home,  and  to  compete  with  seeing  people. 

The  girls  should  start  this  work  very  young  as  all  manual  work  serves 
as  a  training  for  the  formation  of  right  thought  and  action. 

The  course  includes  knitting,  crocheting,  darning  and  repairing  their 
clothing,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine.  They  do  a  large  part  of 
the  plain  sewing  of  the  school,  such  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  sheets, 
pillow-cases,  and  towels.  Plain  sewing  is  the  foundation  for  every  kind 
of  needlework  and  should  be  thoroughly  learned.  The  more  advanced 
pupils  have  garment  making,  doing  their  own  cutting  and  machine  work. 
Some  of  them  being  able  to  do  all  their  own  plain  sewing. 

We  endeavor  to  develop  the  sense  of  the  artistic  in  regard  to  dress, 
household  decoration,  etc.  A  study  of  textiles  is  also  included,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  buying  and  selection  of  materials. 

Some  of  the  work  of  this  department  is  comparatively  new  this  year, 
but  we  hope  to  make  better  progress  in  the  years  to  come.  Our  results 
in  sewing  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  public  schools  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  time  our  high  school  girls  will 
be  able  to  draft  their  own  patterns  by  means  of  a  drafting  system  that 
has  been  worked  out  in  other  schools  of  this  kind. 

Millinery  will  no  doubt  be  included  later  on.  Some  of  the  girls  show 
a  marked  degree  of  ability  along  this  line. 

We  hope  that  this  course  will  not  only  develop  an  interest  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  home,  but  that  some  of  our  girls  may  find  in  it  a  means 
of  earning  their  livelihood. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Although  a  certain  amount  of  literary  work  is  required  of  all  students 
at  the  same  time  they  are  urged  by  the  faculty  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  the  industrial  part  of  the  school  program. 

This  is  not  the  real  aim  of  the  school,  to  turn  out  highly  efficient 
tradesmen,  yet  in  a  few  special  cases,  when  marked  ability  is  shown 
along  any  line  of  work,  a  student  may  by  permission  from  the  Super- 
intendent devote  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  time  to  this  branch. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  even  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint, 
money  expended  on  the  education  of  the  blind  must  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. Only  by  education  can  these  people  be  raised  to  the  level  of  self- 
supporting  and  respected  citizens.  Without  education,  it  is  inevitable 
that  a  great  part  of  these  must  exist  on  precarious  charity.    It  is  not 
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too  much  to  ask  that  the  State  should  make  itself  responsible  for  the 
whole  educational  cost  of  its  various  institutions,  because  in  the  end 
if  speaking  only  from  the  financial  standpoint,  it  will  be  money  ahead. 

All  blind  people  are  not  musical,  nor  do  they  all  possess  the  ability 
of  teaching,  doing  commercial  work,  private  tutoring,  etc.,  consequently 
the  greater  per  cent  of  those  who  are  forced  to  turn  to  some  other  line 
of  work  in  most  cases  rely  upon  their  hands  to  gain  for  them  a  living.  It 
is  for  the  special  benefit  of  this  class  of  people,  and  incidentally  to  as 
many  others  as  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  that  the 
Board  of  Control  have  seen  fit  to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  particular 
line  of  school  work.  Technical  instruction  receives  careful  attention. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  these  courses  follows : 

HAMMOCK. 

Experience  has  taught  those  who  have  charge  of  and  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  that  the  blind  are  as  w7ell  qualified  in  this  department  as 
anyone. 

Both  boys  and  girls  make  great  progress  in  this  work.  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  the  boys'  matron.  The  class  occupies  a  large  room  in  the 
second  story  of  the  trades  building.  This  is  a  large,  well  lighted  and 
well  ventilated  room  and  well  adapted  to  the  work  that  is  carried  on 
in  it. 

Hacks  and  frames  have  been  provided  and  permanently  installed.  The 
department  find  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  ready  sale  for  their  finished 
work,  many  visitors  being  attracted  by  the  quality  of  the  work. 

RUG  WEAVING. 

Rug  and  carpet  weaving  form  a  new  division  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment this  year  and  provides  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  students 
that  can  be  accommodated  at  the  work. 

We  are  provided  with  a  good  carpet-loom,  the  entire  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  which  the  students  become  thoroughly  acquainted  wTith  in  the 
course. 

For  materials  with  which  to  work  we  use  all  wrorn  out  articles  in 
the  institution  which  are  cut  and  sewed  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  entire  warping  up  process  is  followed  carefully  in  beginning  the 
course,  after  which  comes  the  actual  weaving.  They  are  taught  to 
weave  carpet  by  the  yard,  and  also  rag  rugs  for  which  at  present,  there 
is  a  great  demand. 

BASKETRY. 

This  branch  of  the  industrial  training  was  also  introduced  this  year, 
and  proves  particularly  attractive  in  its  development,  to  these  students. 

There  are  forty  students  enrolled  for  the  course  and  all  are  showing 
an  interesting  adaptability  for  the  wTork  which  can  be  so  cleverly  ac- 
complished without  the  aid  of  sight,  as  some  of  our  students  are  prov- 
ing to  us  already. 

The  materials  used  are  both  reed  and  raffia.  We  use  more  of  the  reed 
as  the  demand  is  greater  for  that  sort  of  weaving. 
Many  different  kinds  of  weaves  are  learned  during  the  course,  start- 
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ing  with  the  simple  forms  and  progressing  to  some  of  the  more  difficult 
Indian  methods. 

Some  very  clever  results  have  already  been  obtained  in  fruit,  flower, 
work  and  waste  baskets. 

The  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  the  dyeing  and  shellacing  of  their 
products  which  tend  to  make  them  more  attractive  and  increase  the  sale 
of  them. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  average  number  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  eighteen. 

These  children  are  also  doing  First  Grade  work,  which  consists  of 
learning  the  Braille  letters,  taking  the  ones  made  on  the  right  side  of 
the  cell  in  our  slate  such  as,  a-e-t-1  and  s,  forming  words  with  them, 
then  little  stories. 

Then  we  use  the  easy  letters  made  on  both  sides  of  the  cell  such  as,  r-g-i 
and  o,  with  harder  words  and  longer  stories,  and  then  the  other  groups 
which  are  similar  as  c-d-f-h-m-n-p-u-j-q-x  and  z.  Then  a  pupil  is  ready 
for  Baldwin's  First  Reader. 

We  either  spell  orally  or  by  writing  "words"  and  "stories"  on  the 
peg-boards  or  on  our  slates.  After  this  class  comes  Arithmetic;  wrhen 
we  count,  make  numbers,  in  Braille,  which  are  letters  with  the  number 
sign  before  them,  and  read  the  Braille  numbers,  give  examples  and 
play  store  with  toy  money. 

After  a  twenty  minute  recess  in  which  the  teachers  take  turns  play- 
ing with  the  children  on  the  playground,  the  children  are  ready  for  the 
Kindergarten  work,  which  consists  of  games  and  plays  and  marching, 
sewing  cards,  weaving  mats,  making  chains,  folding  and  using  all  the 
gifts  used  in  a  seeing  kindergarten. 

Every  month  some  of  the  work  is  placed  upon  the  wall  for  inspection 
and  later  is  put  in  scrap-books  which  they  take  home  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  our  sand-table  we  try  to  illustrate  the  different  holidays. 

In  the  afternoon  every  other  day  is  devoted  to  reading  or  writing  and 
the  other  days  we  have  Industrial  Work;  making  raffia  baskets,  raffia 
frames  and  weaving  on  a  little  loom,  wTash  cloths  and  doll  rugs. 

Part  of  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  story-telling,  either  reading  a 
story  and  then  seeing  who  can  tell  it  the  best,  or  else  telling  a  story 
then  perhaps  reading  it  over  to  see  how  well  it  has  been  told. 

One  condition  we.  meet  with  in  the  Kindergarten  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  children  are  kept  at  home  too  long,  thus  making  them  too  large  for 
the  Kindergarten,  but  still  they  need  the  work.  When  the  parents 
realize  that  their  children  while  little  must  have  the  same  training  as 
seeing  children,  some  of  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

If  a  child  in  the  first  year  does  the  work  required,  he  is  doing  well. 

Last  year  a  little  boy  entered  at  tine  age  of  six,  and  at  Christmas  time 
I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  booklet  from  him  containing  the  Braille 
alphabet,  words  and  stories,  his  stories  were  mostly  about  electricity, 
so  in  time  we  expect  to  see  him  an  electrician. 
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This  year  we  have  a  little  Italian  boy  who  is  getting  our  language 
readily,  and  is  able  to  read  some  of  the  Braille  words  and  write  the 
alphabet  and  words  on  the  peg-boards  and  slate. 

For  this  reason  the  younger  the  child  is  sent,  the  better  for  them  and 
better  for  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EVA  S.  ANDREWS, 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  opportunity  for  the  individual  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  meet  it.  There  was  never  more  demand  for  the  self- 
reliant  citizen,  the  courageous  spirit,  the  trained  mind,  and  the  con- 
structive imagination  than  there  is  today.  To  meet  these  demands  for 
the  young  people  of  our  school,  handicapped  as  they  are,  is  the  greatest 
problem  of  our  educational  work  here.  To  fit  the  student  to  go  out  into 
the  world  prepared  to  not  only  make  a  living  but  to  live  as  well  is  the 
task  before  us. 

We  may  awaken  in  the  person  a  taste  for  literature  or  create  an 
appetite  for  culture,  but  to  give  him  an  aim,  a  definite  purpose,  to 
teach  him  to  think,  to  act,  to  seek  opportunities,  to  become  a  force  in- 
stead of  a  drifter,  all  these  mean  efficiency  and  is  a  field  in  which  the 
commercial  course  aims  to  do  its  part. 

The  Commercial  Course  in  our  school  covers  four  years  of  work  and 
includes  the  subjects  of  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law, 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Business  English  and  Spelling,  and  Commer- 
cial Geography.  We  hope  to  create  so  strong  a  demand  for  Penmanship 
that  it  will  find  a  place  on  our  program  another  year. 

Typewriting  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  important  subject  in  our 
course,  being  one  of  the  chief  avenues  of  expression  for  our  students. 
The  subject  is  quite  rapidly  and  easily  acquired  by  energetic  and  per- 
sistent effort,  and  after  the  student  has  mastered  the  keyboard  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  skill  is  manifested,  much  time  is  devoted  to  drills 
in  letter  forms,  letter  writing,  and  business  forms.  This  year  we  have 
forty  students  enrolled  in  our  classes,  and  as  all  work  in  this  subject 
has  to  be  dictated,  progress  is  much  slower  than  if  the  student  had  a 
manual  of  typewriting  at  his  command.  Not  only  would  time  and  labor 
be  saved,  but  the  individual  would  get  a  clearer,  better  idea  of  all  the 
forms  in  our  work.  No  fixed  amount  of  time  for  completion  of  the  work 
is  established,  proficiency  being  the  kevnote. 

In  our  work  in  bookkeeping  we  use  the  C.  B.  Ellis  Guide,  and  the  time 
required  for  its  completion  covers  two  years.  The  work  is  carried  on 
much  the  same  as  is  script,  by  means  of  Braille  typewriters  and 
slates  which  take  the  place  of  pens,  ink,  etc.  Owing  to  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  doing  the  work  in  braille  more  time  is  required.  The  elements 
of  bookkeeping,  forms  in  business  practice,  and  methods  in  banking 
comprise  our  course  which  furnishes  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  business  and  are  of  inestimable  value  to  every  and  any 
student  of  our  school. 
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Commercial  Arithmetic  allowed  one  semester  serves  as  one  of  the 
strongest  aids  to  bookkeeping  in  its  methods  of  accuracy  and  drills  in 
accounting,  and  further  strengthens  the  foundation  already  laid  for 
thoroughness  in  all  lines  of  work.  Goodyear-Marshall  text  is  used, 
supplemented  by  others. 

Commercial  Law,  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  in  the  course,  also 
covers  a  semester  of  work,  using  Hamilton's  text.  Perhaps  too  great 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  its  value  for  our  young  people,  help- 
ing them  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical  and  legal  applications  to 
our  everyday  affairs,  and  the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  transactions. 
All  these  afford  not  alone  a  protection  but  tend  to  develop  judgment  and 
efficiency  of  thought. 

Commercial  Geography,  another  half  year  subject,  supplements  and 
broadens  the  work  of  the  course  by  furnishing  a  fund  of  sources  for 
information  in  the  expansion  of  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of 
the  world. 

The  value  of  saying  a  thing  well,  in  addition  to  doing  it  well,  is  that 
one  gets  credit  for  his  virtue.  Business  English  and  Spelling  are  the 
essential  factors  in  finishing  a  work  well-begun.  We  use  Belding  as  our 
guide.  More  time  might  be  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  course  than 
is  at  present  allowed  us,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  and 
the  work  of  the  course. 

The  Commercial  Course  is  comparatively  young  yet  in  our  school, 
but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  so  broaden  and  make  useful  the  work  as  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  success. 
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SPECIMEN  PROGRAM. 

Thursday  Evening,  Dee.  14,  191G,  in  the  Chapel. 

Biography  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Lucille  Goodrich. 


Piano  Solo,  Prelude  in  C  Sharp 

Marie  Sprengel. 


J.  S.  Bach. 


Violin  Solo,  Bouree 


Gertrude  Timmer. 


J.  S.  Bach. 


Vocal  Solo,  Good  Night,  Sweet  Dreams 

Ethel  Reames. 


Bischoff 


Piano  Solo,  Petite  Mazurka 


Ina  Walden. 


Violin  Solo,  Romance 


Lucille  Goodrich. 


Piano  Duet,  Military  March 


Elsie  Stein,  Isabella  Pratt. 


Sapellnikoff. 


Jensen. 


Schubert. 


Violin  Solo,  Shepherd's  Dance 

Buryl  Retting. 


German. 


Organ  Solo,  Elevation 


Anna  Matson. 


Guilmant. 
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BIENNIAL  KEPOKT  OF  THE  TUNING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  a  E.  Holmes. 

Dear  Sir: — The  foregoing  report,  by  in  all  truth,  be  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  success  that  has  emphasized  this  department  ever  since  its 
establishment  in  the  spring  of  1886,  at  which  time  it  was  only  the 
neucleus  of  the  department  as  it  today  stands.  With  a  steady  and  un- 
mistakable growth,  the  department  has  been  steadily  on  the  upward 
trend,  turning  out  at  intervals  such  students  best  qualified  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  tuning,  till  the  present  list  of  those  who  have  stood  the 
crucial  test,  will  approximate  ninety  students,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  large  percentage  of  that  number  have  succeeded  in  gaining  for  them- 
selves a  degree  of  helpfulness  that  is  sure  to  reflect  only  credit  to  the 
State  Fathers,  who  in  their  generosity  have  seen  the  force  of  their  best 
endeavor  to  make  the  blind  of  Michigan  taxpayers,  instead  of  imburs- 
ing  means  toward  their  support.  Occasionally  very  favorable  reports 
reach  our  ears  as  to  the  success  of  this  or  that  one,  who  have  entered 
upon  the  struggle  of  life  with  the  best  intent  to  be  a  supporter  rather 
than  a  burden  to  the  State. 

Since  the  report  of  two  years  ago,  the  class  of  tuners  under  instruc- 
tion has  varied  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one.  The  fluctuation  is  in  the 
main,  due  to  other  pressures  brought  to  bear  in  other  departments,  also 
in  progress  in  the  school,  but  with  this  fluctuation,  there  has  been  no 
shadow  of  laxity  in  their  personal  interest  in  the  work  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  out  of  the  acquirement  of  this,  to  them,  most  hopeful  among  the 
varied  industries  now  taught  in  the  school,  for  they  seem  to  see  in  it, 
large  purposes,  and  much  that  to  them  seems  promising.  The  Manual 
Training  too,  is  one  of  the  wise  steps  taken  in  the  development  of  their 
powers  to  handle  any  sort  of  tools  with  that  masterly  skill  so  apparent 
to  one  at  least  who  purposes  to  follow  the  tuner's  profession,  for  it  is 
through  the  power  of  rectifying  the  myriads  of  little  difficulties  that 
frequently  arise  in  the  active-principle  of  the  piano  action.  Through 
the  power  of  remedying  such,  lies  the  greater  part  of  the  tuner's  repu- 
tation, for  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  any,  to  discover  some  of  the 
many  difficulties  that  come  to  the  notice  of  those  owning  an  instru- 
ment, while  it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  individuals  who  are  able 
to  analyze  the  character  of  a  well-tuned  instrument,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  musical  power  to  judge.  But,  of  course,  to  a  full-fledged  tuner,  hone 
of  these  qualities  should  be  missing,  and  the  absence  of  them  is  only  an 
unfortunate  lack.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  that  all  who  attempt  the 
study  of  tuning,  can  be  equally  brought  to  the  same  standard  of  ability, 
though  no  certificate  is  granted  to  any,  „ 

The  Tuning  Department  has  recently  been  strengthened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  one  extra  upright  piano,  and  also  an  important  adjunct,  the  fea- 
ture that  these  days  is  so  necessary  in  the  line  of  acquirement  of  the 
art,  namely:  the  introduction  of  a  Player  instrument,  though  of  its 
earliest  inception,  the  Pianola,  but  in  it,  is  found  the  chief  active- 
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principle  that  permeates  the  present  player-piano.  Its  intricacies  a  l  i- 
the better  understood  by  an  examination  of  said  model,  which  will  prove 
a  great  addition.  The  present  department  has  now  on  hand,  five  square 
pianos,  four  uprights,  two  other  uprights,  on  which  the  student  is 
taught  the  art  of  stringing  and  action-regulating.  These  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  half  dozen  models,  represented  by  the  individual  key, 
gives  more  clearly  the  active-principle,  more  easily  distinguished,  rather 
than  the  unity  of  a  whole  action,  for  thereby,  great  confusion  is  ob- 
viated. The  supply  of  necessary  tools  and  supplies  are  ever  on  hand, 
to  meet  the  frequent  necessay  repairs  on  the  number  of  pianos  embraced 
in  the  Musical  Department,  standing  at  twenty-three  serviceable  instru- 
ments. These  as  their  powers  in  said  department  diminish,  find  their 
trend  toward  the  Tuning  Department,  where  they  are  put  to  their  re- 
maining force  of  endurance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AARON  C.  BLAKE  SLEE, 

Tuning  Director*. 


CATALOG  AND  PRICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC  PRINTED  IN 
AMERICAN  BRAILLE  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  prices  listed  in  this  catalog  are  at  the  approximate  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  100  sheets  12x13%  inches ;  sheets  9x12  inches  at  90  cents  per 
100,  and  music  at  2  cents  per  sheet.  These  prices  also  include  the  cost 
of  binding  in  boards  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  volume  for  the  large 
size,  and  40  cents  for  the  small,  and  pamphlets  with  heavy  manila  covers. 
Any  books  in  our  list  will  be  supplied  unbound  with  the  price  of  bind- 
ing deducted.  Orders  for  printed  matter  will  be  filled  in  their  turn 
according  to  the  time  they  are  received. 

Stars  before  titles  indicate  that  books  are  printed  with  contractions. 

(S)  •==  9x12  inches  in  size.    (L)  =  12xl31/2  inches  in  size. 

CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES,  Supt. 


Correspondence  concerning  Braille  publications  should  be  addressed  to 

L.  DORR  WILDE,  Principal, 
Michigan  School  for  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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ENGLISH. 


The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading — 

Third  Book  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Alex. 

Reading  by  Grades : 
Reading  by  Grades : 
*Reading  by  Grades : 
*Reading  by  Grades : 


'Reading  by  Grades : 


Price 

So  65 

1  80 

2  70 

2  65 

3  55 
3  55 


Forbes. (S)  4  Vol.. 

First  Year  James  Baldwin  (S)  2  Vol . 

Second  Year  James  Baldwin  (S)  2  Vol . 

Third  Year  James  Baldwin  (L)  2  Vol . 

Fourth  Year. . .  .James  Baldwin  (L)  2  Vol. 

Fifth  Year  James  Baldwin  (L)  2  Vol. 

*Supplementary  Reading — Selections — 

Grade  III  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Alex.  Forbes.  (S)  Pamphlet  45 

*Selections  for  Paragraph  Writing  Miss  Henrietta  Warren  Pamphlet  40 

*Quincy  Word  List.    (May  be  had  in 

pamphlets  if  desired)  Parlin  (S) 

*Elementary  Lessons  in  English  Mrs.  Knox-Heath  (S) 

*Steps  in  English:    Book  I  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell. .  (L) 

*Steps  in  English:    Book  II  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell. .  (L) 

*English  Grammar  Whitney  and  Lockwood  (L) 

Lights  to  Literature  Sprague  ;  (S) 

*Questions  on  American  Literature  Mathews  

*Chron.  Outline  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature  Brooke  (L) 

*Topics  on  English  Literature — List  of 

Questions  

introduction  to  English  Literature.  .  .  .Painter  „  (L)  7  Vol.  .  .  . 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Beginners.  .Harkness    (S)  Pamphlet 

^Composition  and  Rhetoric  William  Williams  (L)  5  Vol.  .  .  . 

Horace  Mann  Reader:    First  Year  Henry  and  Hix  (S)  2  Vol.  .  .  . 

*Elson  Grammar  School  Reader: 
Book  II  Elson  and  Keck  (L)  5  Vol  


2  Vol 

1  Vol 

2  Vol 
5  Vol 
4  Vol 
2  Vol 
Pamphlet . 

1  Vol.  .  . . 


3  50 
1  45 
3  45 
8  50 
6  35 
3  15 
35 


1  00 

05 
12  50 
15 
7  95 

2  15 

7  40 


MATHEMATICS. 

*Slate  Problems  in  Arithmetic  Hall  

Book  I:    Grade  VI. 
*Werner  Arithmetic:    Book  II;  Part  I 

and  II....  .  Hall  

*Mental  Arithmetic  Dubbs  

Primary  Arithemtic  David  Eugene  Smith. 

Intermediate  Arithmetic  David  Eugene  Smith 


Price 


Multiplication  Tables  

*New  Plane  Geometry  (with  figures) .  .  .G.  A.  Wentworth. 
*New  Solid  Geometrv  G.  A.  Wentworth. 


(S) 

1  Vol.  . 

. .$1  25 

(L) 

2  Vol.  . 

.  .  3  25 

(S) 

4  Vol.  . 

.  .  6  50 

(S) 

8  Vol.  . 

.  .  9  70 

(L) 

5  Vol.  . 

.  .  7  60 

(L) 

4  Vol.  . 

.  .  6  85 

05 

(L) 

4  Vol .  . 

.  .  6  75 

(L) 

3  Vol .  . 

.  .  4  45 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


*L~nited  States  History  Fiske .  . 

*Supplement  to  Meyers'  General  History .  .  Meyers. 

*Civil  Government  of  Michigan  King. . . 

^Constitution  of  Michigan,  1850  


*The  Government  of  Michigan  Larzelere . 


Price 

•  -(10 

7  Vol. 

.$10  90 

•  •  (L) 

1  Vol. 

.  .  1  05 

•  •  (L) 

1  Vol. 

.  .  1  75 

•  •(S) 

1  Vol. 

.  .  1  25 

•  •(L) 

1  Vol. 

.  .  1  25 

•  •  (L) 

1  Vol. 

.  .  1  45 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Price 

*Geographical  Reader  (North  America). .  .Carpenter  (L)  3  Vol.  .  .  .$5  10 

*Physical  Geography  Davis  (L)  3  Vol.  ...  5  35 

Maps  of  hemispheres,  grand  divisions,  England,  United  States,  and  groups  of  states 

each   02 
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POETRY. 

Price^ 

♦Selected  Poems  ^.  .Whittier  (S)  1  Vol.  ..  .$1  30 

Selected  Poems  Whittier  Pamphlet.  20 

*Selected  Poems  Van  Dyke  Pamphlet .  40 

*The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  Longfellow  (L)  1  Vol.  ...  1  50 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  Longfellow  (L)  3  Vol ....  4  90 

♦Idylls  of  the  King  Tennyson  (L)  1  Vol ....  1  80 

♦In  Memoriam  Tennyson  (L)  1  Vol ....  1  85 

♦Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  Lowell  Pamphlet.  35 

♦Arbor  Day  Songs  Pamphlet.  05 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Price 

*Prose  and  Verse  (selected)  (S)  1  Vol ....  $1  00 

♦Essentials  of  Latin  Pearson  (L)  6  Vol ...  .  9  25 

♦Elementary  Psychology  Putman  (L)  3  Vol ....  4  55 

♦Elements  of  Physics  Carhart  and  Chute  (L)  4  Vol ....  610 

♦Political  Economy  Walker  (L)  4  Vol.  .  .  .  6  60 

*Boston  Cook  Book  Mrs.  Lincoln  (L)  3  Vol.  .  .  .  4  25 

♦Book  of  Psalms  (King  James'  Version)  (L)  2  Vol ....  3  60 

♦Corinthians  I.  Chapter  13.  (King  James' 

Version)  Pamphlet.  02 

*The  General  Epistle  of  James  (King 

James' Version)  Pamphlet.  15 

♦Psalm  XCVIII  Pamphlet.  02 

♦Christian  Endeavor  Pledge  Pamphlet.  01 

*  Progress  of  Science  During  Past  Century..  Williams  (L)  lVol....  2  00 

Melody;  A  Story  of  a  Child  Laura  E.  Richards  (S)  2  Vol.  .  .  .  2  75 

♦Practical  Bookkeeping  Ellis  (L)  5  Vol  7  65 

♦Vocabulary  to  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  .  .Carruth  (L)  2  Vol  2  75 

♦Key  to  American  Braille  System  and  Dia- 
critical Markings  Bangs  Pamphlet.  20 

Easy  Way  to  Learn  the  Braille  System...  .Andrews  Pamphlet.  05 

♦Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest  Knight  Pamphlet.  15 

♦Child  Life  in  China  Hall  Pamphlet.  10 

♦The  Game  of  Chess  Pamphlet .  20 

♦Selections  from  Patrick  Henry's  Speeches  Pamphlet.  20 

♦Sketches  of  Longfellow  Pamphlet.  05 

Alphabet  and  Key  to  Braille  System,  per  100  sheets   60 

♦Vocabulary  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War  Kelsey  (L)  3  Vol.  ...  5  10 

♦Phonology  and  Orthoepy  Salsbury  (L)  1  Vol ....  1  30 

♦Practical  Law  Hamilton  (L)  2  Vol  4  00 


MUSIC  PRINTED  IN  BRAILLE  NOTATION. 
Two  cents  per  sheet. 


PIANO  SOLOS. 

No. 

Composer.  Title.  Publisher.  Pages. 

Aletter,  W.         Bohemian  Song.    (B.  F.  Wood)   2 

Behr,  F.             Little  Hungarian  Melody.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Blakeslee,  A.  C.  Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Op.  25.    (Geo.  Molineaux)   1 

Brookside  Reverie,  Op.  2.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   3 

Dance  Rustique,  Op.  23.  (Ms.)  

Violet  Waltz,  Op.  19.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   3 

May  Party  Dance,  Op.  9.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   2 

Saltarello,    (Ms.)   6 

Valse  Fleur-de-lis,  Op.  26.     (Ms.)   4 

Bohm,  C.           Song  of  the  Swallow,  Op.  270.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   7 
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Composer. 
Gurlitt,  C. 


Heller,  St. 
Heins,  C. 
Kavanagh,  I. 
Ketterer,  E. 
Kirchner,  Th. 
Kreutzer,  Ed. 
Lichner,  H. 
Lynes,  F. 
Lysberg,  Ch. 
Meacham. 
Morley,  Chas. 
Perry,  E.  B. 
Saint-Saens,  C. 
Schumann,  R. 
Sidus,  C. 
Smith,  W.  G 
Streabbog,  L. 
Strelezki,  A. 
Zeisberg,  F. 


Xo. 

Title.  Publisher  Pages. 

Galop  Burlesque,  Op.  12,  No.  6.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

The  Gay  Peasant,  Valse,  Op.  216,  No.  6.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Wanderlied,  Op.  173,  No.  3.     (G.  Schirmer)   5 

The  Fair  (Kirmess),  Op.  101,  No.  8.    (Augener  Edition)   2 

Slumber  Song,  Op.  81,  No.  15. .  (Theo.  Presser)   4 

The  Cuckoo  Clock,  Op.  224.    (From  "The  Musician")   3 

Minuetto,  Op.  12,  No.  2.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Saltarelle,  Op.  266.    (Schott  &  Co.,  London)   6 

Album  Leaf,  Op.  7,  No.  2.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Birthday  Waltz,  Op.  7,  No.  1.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Esperance  (Hope)  Nocturne.    (G.  Schirmer)   5 

Scherzino,  Op.  9,  No.  4.    (A.  P.  Schmidt)   3 

La  Baladine,  Op.  51.    (Ditson  Co.)   7 

Hj^acinth  March.    (Geo.  Molineaux)   3 

Priere  a  la  Madeone,  Op.  83.    (A.  P.  Schmidt)   3 

Die  Lorelei.    (Theo.  Presser)   7 

Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,  Op.  73.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   18 

Jagerliedchen  (Hunting  Song),  Op.  68,  No.  7.    (Litolff  Ed.)   2 

Little  Buttercup  (Rondo),  Op.  80.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   3 

The  Babbling  Brook,  Op.  28,  No.  3.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Le  Coucou.    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Birds  in  the  Forest.    (Detroit  Music  Co.)   2 

Bagatelle.    (Presser)  :   3 


PIANO  DUETS,  FOUR  HANDS. 

Deshayes,  E.       King  of  the  Carnival,  Polka  March.    (Theo.  Presser)   8 

Eilenberg,  R.      The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  Op.  52.    (National  Music  Co.) .  ...  9 

Ferrati,  E.          Light  of  Heart.    (O.  Ditson  Co.) .-   5 

Gottschalk,  L.     Radieuse,  Grand  Valse  de  Concert.    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   14 

Kuhlau,  F.          Sonatina,  Op.  44,  No.  3.    (Peters  Ed.)   19 

Ringuet,  L.         Valse  Venitienne,  Op.  41.    (Theo.  Presser)   8 

LeCarillon,  Polka  Brillante,  Op.  19.    (Theo.  Presser)   5 

Schubert,  F.       Military  March,  Op.  51,  No.  1.    (From  "The  Etude")   6 


Gurlitt,  C. 


PIANO  TRIO:    SIX  HANDS. 
Hausarenmarch.    (Theo.  Presser)  


TWO  PIAXOS:  FOUR  HAXDS. 


Rubinstein,  A.     Melody  in  F.    (Theo.  Presser)   6 

PIAXOFORTE  STUDIES. 

Cramer,  J.  B.       Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  from  "Fifty  Selected  Studies."    (Oliver  Ditson  Co.) .  15 

Kullak,  Th.        Octave  Studv,  No.  1,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   4 

Octave  Study,  No.  2,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   5 

Octave  Study,  No.  3,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   2 

Loeschhorn,  A.    Studies  for  the  Piano,  Op.  65,  Bk.  I.    (John  Church  Co.)   22 

Mathews,W.S.B.  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  I.    (Theo.  Presser). . .  124 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  II.    (Theo.  Presser).  .  115 


(Note:  Grades  I  and  II  include  Introduction  and  Supplement  in  the  number  of  pages 
listed  above  and  may  be  had  without  either,  leaving  Grade  I  with  58  pp.  and  Grade  II 


with  58  pp.    They  are  from  the  Staff  Edition  of  1906.) 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies  III.    Edition  of  1901.  (Theo. 

Presser)   33 

Whitcomb-Fenn.  The  Whitcomb-Fenn  System  of  Piano  Technic  for  Junior  Grades 

(John  Church  Co.)   20 

Gurlitt j  C.  First  Lessons  for  the  Piano.     (B.  F.  Wood)   $0  50 
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VOCAL  SOLOS. 

No. 

Composer.  Title.  Publisher.  Pages 

Bartlette,  J.  C.    The  Day  Is  Ended  (with  Violin  Obligato),  Low  Voice.  (Oliver 

Ditson  Co.) .   7 

Buck,  Dudley.     Spring  Song,  Op.  76,  No.  2.    (Alto  or  Bar.)    (G.  Schirmer)   8 

The  Sunset's  Smile  Had  Left  the  Sky.  (Mex.  Sop.)    (G.  Schirmer) . .  5 

Storm  and  Sunshine.    (Alto  or  Bar.).    (G.  Schirmer)   8 

Bond,  C.  J.  Just  A-Wearyin'  for  You.  (High  Voice).  (C.  Jacobs-Bond  &  Son).  5 
Chattaway,  T.    When  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley  Bloom  Again.    (Howley,  Haviland 

&  Presser)   6 

Cowen,  F.  C.      Snow  Flakes.    (Mez.-Sop.  or  Bar.).    (Oliver  Ditson  Co.)   2 

Greely,  P.  Come  to  the  Land  of  Rest.  (Contralto  or  Bass).    (L.  H.  Ross  & 

Co.)   8 

Hawley,  C.  B.     I  Long  for  You.    (Medium  Voice).    (Theo.  Presser)   4 

One  Again.    (Bass)..  (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Good  Night.    (Mezzo-Sop.).    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Lloyd,  C.  F.       The  Way  of  Peace.    (Medium  Voice).    (W.  Morley  &  Co.)   9 

Marston,  G.  W.  My  God  and  Father,  While  I  Stray.  (Alto  or  Bas.)  (A.  P.  Schmidt) .  3 

Needham,  A.  A.  Husheen.    (Medium  Voice).    (Boosey  &  Co.)   9 

Roberts,  C.  N.    Indian  Cradle  Song.    (Contralto  or  Bar.).    (Ms.)   6 

Saint-Saens,  C.    My  Heart  At  Thy  Sweet  Voice.    (Sop.).    (G.  Schirmer)   10 

Tosti,  F.  P.         Could  I.    (Sop.  or  Ten.).    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   6 

Wood,  Mary  K.  On  Land  or  Sea.    (Low  Voice).    (Oliver  Ditson)   5 

Krogmann,C.  W.  Two  Little  Honey  Bees.    (B.F.Wood)   6 


VOCAL  STUDIES. 

Concone,  J.         Fifty  Lessons  for  Medium  Voice,  Op.  9.    (John  Church  Co.)   30 

Aiken,  WT.  H.      Melody  Studies  for  Primary  Gds.    (Am.  Book  Co.)   $0  35 


HYMNS. 

0  Praise  Our  God  Today  (Carr.)  W.  H.  Monk.  Music  in  score  form.  With  words .  3 
Praise  Ye  Jehovah  (Jehovah  Worship)  E.  J.  Hopkins.    Music  in  score  form.  With 

words   3 

1  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives  (Bradford  Messiah)  F.  Handel.    Music  in  score 

form.    With  words   3 

Christmas  Song  (Cantique  de  Noel)  A.  Adam.  Music  in  score  form.  With  words. .  .  6 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  (Martyn)  S.  B.  Marsh.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds  (Dennis)  Nageli.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Nearer  My  God,  To  Thee  (Bethany)  L.  Mason.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Jesus  Shall  Reign  (Duke  St .)  J.  Hatten.    Music  in  score  form.    Without  words   1 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing.    Mendelssohn-Cummings.    Not  in  score.  With 

words   3 

America.    Not  in  score  form.    Without  words   1 


VIOLIN. 

David,  F.,  David's  Violin  School.    (Oliver  Ditson)   39 

Schradieck,  H.,  Technical  Studies  for  the  Violin,  Vol.  I.  (The  John  Church  Co.).. .  36 

Technical  Studies  for  the  Violin,  Vols.  II  and  II.    (The  John  Church  Co.)   42 

Singelie,  J.  B.,  William  Tell  (Fantasia)  Op.  111.    (O.  Ditson)   15 

Laoureux,  Practical  Method  for  Violin.    (J.  Schirmer)   $2  25 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Price 

An  Analysis  of  Rubinstein's  Kamennoi-Ostrow,  Op.  10,  No.  22,  bv  Edward  B.  Perrv. 

From  "The  Musician"  of  Aug.,  1900  *   $0  10 

Braille  Musical  Notation,  as  arranged  bv  the  International  Musical  Commission 

of  1888   45 

An  Outline  of  Musical  Form,  by  W,  S.  B.  Mathews,  published  by  O.  Ditson   1  25 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  by  H.  A.  Clarke,  published  by  T.  Presser, 

3  Vol   5  35 

Charlott's  Day  (Test  of  Musical  Terms)   4 

Graded  Materials  for  the  Pipe  Organ,  by  James  H.  Rogers,  published  bv  T.  Presse, 

3  Vols   1  00 

One  Hundred  Pedal  Etudes  for  the  Pipe  Organ,  bv  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke,  published 

by  E.  F.  Clarke  &  Co   50 


MICHIGAN  HERALD  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  are  publishing  a  Braille  periodical  monthly  except  July  and  August.  Price  25cts 
per  year. 

Address  all  correspondence  in  regard  to  periodical  to — 

FRANK  L.  GOODRICH,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

School  for  Blind. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


V.) 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Treasurer's  report. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Balance.  . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

State  Treasurer — Girls'  dormitory  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer, — Current  expense  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Appro,  for  stock  

State  Treasurer — Chickens  and  building . 

State  Treasurer — Girls'  dormitory  

State  Treasurer — Current  Expense  

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

sundry  sales  


State 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


Treasurer  

from  sundry  sales  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  sundry  sales  

from  sundry  sales  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  sundry  sales  

from  sundry  sales  

from  State  Treasurer  

from  State  Treasurer — Insurance  refund 
from  State  Treasurer — County  charges .  . 
from  sundry  sales  


disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disbursed- 
disburised- 
disbursed- 


-Current  expense,  present  year. 
-Current  expense,  former  year . 

-Special  

-Current  expense  

-Special  

-Special  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense,  present  year. 
-Current  expense,  former  year . 

-Special  

-Special  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  


Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Balance  


-Current  expense. 

-Special  

-Current  expense. 
-Current  expense. 

-Special  

-Special  

-Current  expense. 
-Current  expense. 

-Special  

-Special  

-Current  expense. 


Total 


$6,166  05 
5,528  50 
3,000  00 
43  43 
5,528  50 
260  27 
600  00 
750  00 
5,457  25 
5,528  50 
64  74 
345  05 
5,528  50 
5,528  50 
56  30 


5,528  50 
46  57 
5,528  50 
119  14 
115  65 
5,528  50 
5,528  50 
109  06 
73  57 
5,528  50 
1,227  08 
1,408  09 
42  40 


$1,871  01 
1,118  01 
3,735  47 
4,584  27 
3,567  05 
1,567  52 
5,720  75 
6,490  86 
101  43 
430  75 
268  26 
4,740  58 
5,645  45 


6,112  15 
350  88 
5,193  99 
5,212  29 
112  57 
210  68 
4,966  94 
4,906  84 
33  52 
27  81 
4,863  71 
3,336  86 


$75,169  65 


$75,169  65 
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Treasurer's  report. 


Dr. 


Balance .  . . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer — Furniture  

State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

sundry  sales  -  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Special.  .  

State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

State  Treasurer — Special  appropriation 
State  Treasurer — Special  appropriation. 

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Current  Expense  

sundry  sales  

refund  

State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Industrial  training .  .  . 

State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

State  Treasurer — County  charges  


Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Balance  


-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation . 

-Current  expense  

-Special  expense  

-Special  expense  

-Special  appropriation . 
-Special  appropriation . 

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation . 

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation . 
-Special  appropriation . 

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation . 
-Special  appropriation. 

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation 
-Special  appropriation 
-Current  expense  


$3,336  86 
5,700  00 
2,800  00 
5,700  00 
7,500  00 
98  42 
249  57 
20,000  00 
3,900  00 
229  80 
97  88 
109  83 
11,400  00 
20,000  00 
500  00 
57  95 
160  52 
5,700  00 
74  57 
258  61 
11,400  00 
141  00 
1,000  00 
5,700  00 
197  96 
125  79 
20,000  00 
1,394  13 


Total 


$127,832  89 
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SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 
June  30,  1916. 


Lands  and  buildings  

Heating,  lighting  &  Water  apparatus. 

Live  stock  

Miscellaneous  

Tools — engine  house  


$249,850  00 
12,906  00 
1,290  00 
226  00 
40  00 


Fuel  

Tools  and  implements  

Wagons  and  carriages  

Gymnasium  and  physical  apparatus 
Music  department  


School  furniture  

Consultation  room  and  library 

Library — ink  print  

Office — school  building  

Chapel  


Printing  office  

Commercial  department  

Kindergarten  Department  

Laboratory  

Industrial  training — manual  training. 

Industrial  training — domestic  

Industrial  training — hammock  

Industrial  training — weaving  

Industrial  training — broom  shop  

General  furniture  


Cottage  furniture  

Dormitory — small  boys . 
Dormitory — large  girls . 
Dormitory — north  wing. 
Dormitory — south  wing. 


Sewing  room — Elm  Hall  

Sewing  room — south  wing  

Sewing  room — north  wing  

Hospital  

Drugs  and  supplies — dispensary  

Office  furniture — books,  etc  

Laundry  

General  storeroom  

Linen  storeroom  

Linen  and  bedding — officers  and  employes 

Dining  rooms — pupils,  officers,  employes. . 

Kitchen  

Bake  shop  

Pastry  room  


Total  $304,440  45 
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SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 


There  is  given  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  re- 
quired by  section  2228,  Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  we  submit  on  accom- 
panying sheets. 


The  necessity  for  remodeling  the  South  Wing  is  equally  as  great  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Center  and  the  North  Wing.  The  entire  main 
building  will  then  be  tire  proof. 

The  repairs  to  the  kitchen,  dining  room  and  Chapel  (all  under  one 
roof),  must  be  made  if  the  building  is  to  be  preserved  and  made  large 
enough.  The  dining  room  is  already  so  overtaxed  that  a  makeshift  has 
to  be  provided  for  about  forty  girls  in  one  of  the  separate  dormitories. 
While  the  Chapel  just  nicely  accommodates  the  school,  not  furnishing 
accommodations  for  public  entertainments. 

The  boundaries  of  the  campus  must  be  fenced  if  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
grass  plots  are  to  be  kept  from  being  run  over  and  destroyed. 

The  item  for  furniture  is  for  the  North  Wing. 


Remodeling  South  Wing  

Repairs  to  Kitchen,  Dining  Room  and  Chapel 

Fence   

Furniture   


JfTCOOO  00 
10,000  00 
2,000  00 
2.500  00 


CLARENCE  E.  HOLMES,  Sup't. 


NINETEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

OF  THE 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

FROM 

JULY  1,  1916  to  JUNE  30,  1918. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


F  ">PT   WAYNE   PRINTING  CJM  'VNV 
CONTRACTORS   F»R    MICHIGAN   STAT      PRINTING   AND  BINDI 
FO    T    WAYNE,  INDIANA 
19  19 


NINETEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  PHIL.  EICHHORN,  President  Port  Huron 

HON.  HARRY  V.  HUSTON,  Vice-President  and  Sec'y. .  . .  Ludington 

HON.  JOHN  HOLBROOK,  Treasurer  Lansing 

HON.  FRED  L.  KEELER,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


REGULAR  MEETING. 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reading  and  reference  of  petitions  and  communications. 

3.  Reports  and  suggestions  from  the  Superintendent. 

4.  Executive  session. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

6.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

7.  Auditing  claims. 

8.  Unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 

9.  Adjournment. 


CATALOGUE. 

OFFICERS,  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  AT  THE  MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1917-1918. 

INCLUDING  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING THE  SCHOOL. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


Clarence  E.  Holmes,  B.  S.,  Superintendent. 

J.  Stanley  Bien,  Principal. 

Aaron  C.  Blakeslee,  Piano  Tuning. 

Florence  C.  Birdsall,  Violin  and  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Eloise  Hall,  Director  Music  Department. 

Sophia  Ann  Eliot,  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 

Tranie  Glaze,  Voice  and  Chorus. 

Ruth  Loomis,  History  and  English. 

Mabelle  B.  Wood,  Latin  and  English. 

Arabella  Swartout,  Commercial  Dep't. 

Ora  L.  Hallenbeck,  Domestic  Science  and  Arithmetic. 

Nora  L.  Beebee,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Eva  S.  Andrews,  Kindergarten  and  Industrial  Training. 

Maude  Chase,  Ungraded,  Reading  and  Arithmetic. 

Ray  Meuwenberg,  Broom  making  and  Caning. 

Jessie  MacLeod,  Grammar  Grades. 

Edna  Hauser,  Geography. 

Cora  Timmer,  Domestic  Art. 

Jennie  E.  Spinning,  Matron  for  Girls. 

Caroline  McKenny,  Matron  for  Boys  and  Hammock  making. 

Myrtle  Sprague,  Office,  and  Assistant  Steward. 

Lucy  A.  Cook,  House  Matron. 

Anna  E.  Potter,  Bookkeeper  and  Clerk. 

Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Bien,  Nurse. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Foster,  Physician. 

Dr.  Seth  Jones,  Consulting  Oculist. 

Dr.  Cora  P.  Ganung,  Consulting  Physician. 

Frank  L.  Goodrich,  Stereotyper. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


Hon.  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  Governor: 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  For  the  Blind,  submits 
this,  the  nineteenth  biennial  report  of  the  School,  its  aims,  its  work  and 
its  needs,  this  being  the  thirteenth  report  of  the  Board  as  organized 
under  Act  No.  123  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1893. 

The  enrollment  of  the  School  maintains  its  ordinary  limit  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  war  has  made  such  demands  for  unskilled 
labor  that  some  of  the  partial  sighted  among  older  students  have  been 
attracted  away  from  school  by  the  extraordinarily  high  wages  paid  to 
almost  anyone. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  at  the  last  session  which  created  this  a  public 
school,  has  had  a  tendency  to  create  and  will  eventually  result  in  creating 
the  feeling  that  this  school  is  on  a  par  with  other  public  schools  so  that 
our  graduates  will  feel  the  full  value  of  their  Diploma. 

The  building  of  fireproof  buildings,  has,  to  just  that  extent,  relieved 
the  school  from  the  menace  of  fire,  and  when  the  south  wing  of  the  main 
building  is  rebuilt,  we  will  feel  that  the  buildings  on  the  Campus  are  such 
as  will  commend  themselves  to  the  entire  state. 

We  are  confident  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  well  up  to  the  standard 
maintained  by  such  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  refer  with  much  satisfaction  to  efforts  made  to  better  the  health 
of  the  students,  by  all  the  means  at  our  command,  and  our  constant 
aim  is  that  legitimate  work  and  legitimate  play  shall  occupy  their  time. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  to  you  for  your  interest 
in  this  work,  and  we  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  you  and  all  other 
officials  and  the  general  public  as  well  to  visit  and  inspect  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Phil  Eichhorn, 
Harry  V.  Huston, 
John  Holbrook. 
Board  of  Control. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control: 

I  beg  to  submit,  herewith,  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  3,  1918. 

The  survey  of  the  year's  work  made  by  all  the  officers  and  teachers, 
enables  me  to  say  without  any  hesitation  that  they  have  given  a  year  of 
very  efficient  service.  This  service  was  efficient  because  the  teachers 
of  this  school  as  a  group  are  capable  of  doing  intelligent  and  earnest 
work  in  the  education  of  children.  They  are  not  only  willing  to  do  what 
could  legally  be  expected  of  them  but  have  not  failed  to  respond  in  the 
face  of  extraordinary  demand.  This  makes  possible  the  broadening  in 
every  way  of  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of  this  school  as  an  agent 
in  conserving  the  welfare  of  the  children  to  whom  this  school  is  indeed  a 
great  blessing.  The  educational  value  of  the  school  can  be  as  easily 
demonstrated  here  as  in  any  public  school  but  the  final  results  of  what 
to  me  seems  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  phase  of  the  work  will  not  be 
finally  revealed  until  the  child  has  grown  to  manhood  so  that  one  may 
contemplate  with  great  satisfaction  the  immeasurable  results  which 
are  bound  to  accrue  to  this  class  of  Michigan  citizens  and  consequently 
directly  to  the  great  state  itself. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  things  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  following.  The  great  relief 
occasioned  by  the  building  of  fireproof,  sanitary  buildings,  a  relief  from 
the  danger  of  fire  which  has  always  been  a  menace  to  the  children  of  this 
school.  The  great  advantage  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  campus 
has  been  properly  fenced,  this  fence  serving  at  once  a  double  purpose 
namely,  it  prevents  to  a  large  extent  lawless  marauding  and  at  the  same 
time  it  serves  as  a  boundary  so  that  the  students  do  not  accidently  stray 
from  the  campus.  The  consequence  is  that  the  students  are  enabled 
to  avail  themselves  of  almost  the  entire  campus  so  that  we  practically 
have  a  playground  of  twenty  acres. 

As  it  has  been  in  the  past  so  it  shall  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  the 
aim  of  this  school  to  explore  the  field  of  vocational  training.  The  diffi- 
culty encountered  in  this  direction  by  the  school  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
school  has  a  tendency  to  divide  itself  in  extremely  small  groups  so  that  it 
might  seem  to  the  casual  observer  that  an  unusually  large  number  of 
teachers  were  employed,  but  the  results  obtained  in  this  work  are  not  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  but  rather  in  the  making  of 
self-respecting  and  self-supporting  students,  a  class  of  men  and  women 
who  will  be  a  credit  to  the  state  and  an  honor  to  the  institution  from  whence 
they  have  come. 

To  us  as  to  other  institutions  the  passed  year  has  been  an  extremely 
annoying  one  so  far  as  finances  have  been  concerned.  To  make  the 
appropriation  granted  by  the  Legislature  and  which  seemed  amply 
sufficient  at  the  time  cover  the  needs  of  the  institution  under  the  stress 
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of  rapidly  increasing  prices  has  presented  a  problem  filled  with  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Needless  to  say  that  we  have  done  our  level  best, 
keeping  in  mind  two  things — first,  not  hampering  the  work  of  the  school 
or  jeopardizing  the  health  or  well-being  of  the  students.  Secondly, 
practicing  at  the  same  time  the  most  rigid  economy  possible  under  the 
previously  mentioned  circumstances. 

I  could  continue  the  work  of  commenting  on  the  various  departments 
of  this  school  to  an  extreme  length,  but  I  know  that  because  of  your 
never-failing  attendance  at  board  meeting  and  your  active  and  continued 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  that  in  general  these  problems  and 
the  progress  of  the  school  is  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  myself  and  the 
faculty.  I  therefore  commend  the  work  of  the  school  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  faculty  and  employees  I  extend  to  you  their  thanks  as  well  as  my 
own  for  your  cooperation  and  continued  interest. 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

Since  last  report  the  School  has  progressed  to  a  degree  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned  in  its  welfare.  Attendance  has  been  normal,  and  the  usual 
number  of  new  students  has  been  enrolled.  In  1917  five  students  were 
graduated;  in  1918,  nine.  And  we  feel  that  we  may  safely  claim  that  these 
graduates  will  prove  to  be  a  credit  and  an  aid  to  the  State.  Two  members 
of  the  class  of  1917  are  now  enrolled  in  one  of  our  State  normal  schools 
and  are  making  an  excellent  all-around  record. 

The  course  of  study — with  few  exceptions — remains  the  same.  We 
are  using  a  modified  departmental  system  in  the  upper  grades,  each  teacher 
handling  the  subject  for  which  she  is  best  qualified.  Reading  and  English 
have  been  helped  materially  by  a  more  extensive  use  of  supplementary 
matter;  several  of  President  Wilson's  speeches  and  similar  material  have 
been  stereotyped  for  this  use.  That  work  in  Spelling  seems  to  have 
fallen  somewhat  below  the  average  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  instruction  in  signs  and  contractions  was  begun  rather  too  early. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  we  are  now  holding  classes  in  this  subject 
twice  a  week,  students  for  the  High  School  as  well  as  from  the  grades 
being  obliged  to  attend.  The  spelling  of  words  of  everyday  usage  is 
taught;  and  in  addition,  the  older  students  are  assigned  a  somewhat 
greater  range  of  words,  with  a  view  toward  increasing  their  vocabulary. 
As  the  need  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  individual  and  social  hygiene  is 
coming  to  be  more  generally  recognized,  we  have  turned  our  attention 
to  this  matter.  As  a  result,  classes  composed  of  students  of  both  the 
grades  and  of  the  High  School  have  been  formed.  Every  sort  of  encourage- 
ment to  learn  and  to  practice  fundamentals  of  hygiene  is  given. 

Last  year  we  inaugurated  a  system  of  money-saving  among  the  students, 
by  which  we  hope  to  inculcate  habits  of  thrift.  In  order  to  encourage 
and  assist  in  this  work,  the  president  of  a  local  bank  has  offered  a  series 
of  prizes  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  system.  Thus  far  the 
plan  has  met  with  pronounced  success;  and  as  this  policy  becomes  more 
strongly  entrenched,  we  hope  to  make  it  a  permanent  feature  of  school 
student  activities. 
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The  usual  interest  in  Public  Speaking  has  been  maintained.  This 
work — in  the  form  of  declamations,  rhetoricals,  etc. — is  conducted  during 
the  morning  chapel  period  when  all  students  are  assembled.  The  Lyceum, 
the  School  literary  society,  is  also  a  valuable  medium  in  this  work.  Within 
this  organization  debates,  recitations  and  informal  talks  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  are  held.  These  activities  are  most  helpful  in  that  they 
are  conducive  to  rapid  and  logical  thinking  and  to  the  confidence  in  one's 
self  necessary  in  addressing  an  assembly. 

Both  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America 
are  represented  at  this  School;  and  both  have  proved  to  be  an  effective 
factor  in  education  and  recreation. 

Our  work  in  Physical  Education  has  been  satisfactory — even  gratifying 
— -insofar  as  athletics  proper  have  been  concerned:  our  basket  and  foot- 
ball teams  have  been  very  successful.  Physical  educational  work  has 
been  appreciated  by  the  boys,  who  have  taken  hold  and  have  profitted 
accordingly.  This  work  has  been  aided  largely  by  the  new  Gymnasium. 
Heretofore  classes  in  this  work  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings, 
allowing'  no  unity  of  work.  Now  this  objectionable  feature  has  been 
removed — with  instantaneous  and  beneficial  results.  We  feel,  however, 
that  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  Gymnasium  cannot  be  obtained  until 
it  has  been  adequately  supplied  with  proper  apparatus.  In  the  absence 
of  the  same,  work  in  physical  education  must  necessarily  be  confined  to 
calisthenics,  marching  and  similar  drills,  which  makes  for  monotony  and, 
ultimately,  for  a  lapse  in  interest.  One  grave  defect  in  this  work  lies  in 
the  fact  that  only  scant  attention  is  given  to  the  girls.  Since  they  need 
this  sort  of  work  no  less  than  do  the  boys,  we  sincerely  hope  that  necessary 
corrective  action  will  be  taken.  This  work  has  assumed  such  proportions 
that  a  teacher  who  can  devote  his  time  completely  to  it  is  sorely  needed. 
Individuals  and  institutions  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  a 
sound  mind  must  be  balanced  by  a  sound  body — and  they  are  acting  on 
that  conviction.  We  therefore  hope  and  confidently  believe  that  this 
School  will  take  its  rightful  rank  in  this  work. 


PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Abrahamsen,  Peter 
Allard,  Scyrill 
Allen,  Corine 
Annis,  Vera 
Austin,  Floyd 
Avis,  Glenn 
Bach,  Mary 
Baumgartner,  Rose 
Bryans,  Leona 
Berg,  Fred 
Bernier,  Eva 
Brown,  Marjorie 
Bylsma,  Jennie 
Bromley,  Erin 
Burns,  Blanche 


Burton,  Eva 


Dennis,  Blanche 
Dost,  Genevieve 
Duffina,  Marion 
Doty,  Elizabeth 
Driscoll,  Bernice 
Dunn,  Blanche 
Elting,  Nylene 


Cain,  Derwood 
Chappel,  Irene 


Cilley,  Willard 
Clear,  Ernest 
Cooley,  Elroy 


Cooley,  Laurance 


Christenson,  Carl 
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Eldridge,  Calton 
Fergusen,  Gladys 
Frampton,  Marie 
Foster,  Olive 
Fox,  Lloyd 
Gaude,  Evangeline 
Gass,  Vivian 
Gibson,  Russell 
Giesel,  William 
Gordon,  Lela 
Gillett,  Laverne 
Greggory,  Nora 
Grommon,  Loral 
Goodrich,  Verzel 
Goodrich,  Lucile 
Hayes,  Margaret 
Hainer,  James 
Hardy,  Francis 
Harter,  Lloyd 
Harris,  Elizabeth 
Hart,  Leo 
Hilton,  Archie 
Hoefer,  Ruth 
Horton,  Clarence 
Hoopingarner,  Marion 
Hughes,  Helen 
Hulsman,  Elizabeth 
Hyde,  Florence 
Irwin,  Harold 
Jelinek,  Loujus 
Jenkins,  Merwin 
Johnson,  Melbourne 
Jones,  Rachel 
Kean,  Harold 
Kedrowicz,  Frank 
Kinsey,  Grace 
King,  Joe 
Langdon,  James 
Lafave,  Isadore 
Lathi,  Mayme 
Lampman,  Ella 
Leffingwell,  Harold 
Lythle,  Stanley 
Laurie,  Madeline 
McCrumb,  Catherine 
McMacken,  Clio 
McCrindle,  Nancy 
Main,  Faith 
Marcellus,  Chauncy 
Marewood,  Harvey 
Mathews,  Grace 
Mathews,  Helen 


Maris,  Janet 
Meringa,  Bernetta 
Miller,  Peter 
Minard,  Dewey 
Monroe,  Lillian 
Murden,  Mac. 
Near,  Earl 
Nation,  Richard 
Nichols,  Gladys 
Nichols,  Raymond 
Parks,  Walter, 
Palmer,  Cleo 
Peters,  Walter 
Peese,  Mable 
Perlongo,  Nandino 
Pinnow,  William 
Plant,  Beatrice 
PothofT,  Gladys, 
Porter,  Howard 
Proceus,  Iva 
Parmiter,  Leonard 
Rabie,  Alfred 
Reno,  Amie 
Retting,  Byrl 
Riddell,  Gordon 
Rothwell,  LeRoy 
Roberts,  Leverne 
Roberts,  Edna 
Sadowski,  Freda 
Sash,  Mable 
Scott,  Robert 
Severance,  Fred 
Shampo,  George 
Simmons,  Floyd 
Shaver,  Ernest 
Shaver,  Mylo 
Shedlo,  Marjorie 
Spencer,  Velma 
Spencer,  Clifford 
Spitsburgen,  Hattie 
Sproul,  Sarah 
Smith,  Ned 
Smith,  Agnes 
Smith,  Blossom 
Stedman,  Howard 
Snow,  Bessie 
Stark,  John 
Szezesniak,  Michael 
Sutoni,  Helen 
Sweeney,  Agnes 
Saffon,  Nicholas 
Stuck,  Maude 
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Temberg,  Gunnar 
Thornton,  Norman 
Torrey,  Floyd 
Truedell,  Gladys 
Vroman,  Lena 
Van  Dragt,  Reka 
Van  Horn,  Earl 
Verhey,  Frank 
Walden,  Ina  Mae 
Wheeler,  James 
Whidden,  Leonora 


Whitehead,  Gretchen 
Winters,  Kris 
Williams,  Grace 
Williams,  Jessie 
Williams,  Lester 
Willis,  Orvin 
Wood,  Ben 
Worden,  Lillian 
Yelinek,  Louis 
Younk,  Robert 


LIST  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CENSUS  ROLL 
BY  COUNTIES,  NOT  IN  ATTENDANCE 

Alcona  County — Alton  Kahn;  Sheldon  Spencer. 
Alger  County — Ernest  Paquin. 

Allegan  County — Walter  Myers;  Tina  Scott;  Jessie  Chapman;  Daisy 

Cunningham;  Lemuel  Haskins. 
Bay  County — Minnie  Julius;  Leslie  Kline;  Rosie  Stalinski;  Alvin  Stal- 

inski;  John  Stalinski,  Jr.;  Cushmor  Jankowske;  Pearl  Dodge;  Pauline 

Grzegarczyk;  Lillian  Speckman;  William  Tread  well;  Irwin  Miller; 

Frederick  Pletzke. 
Barry  County — Harvey  Morwood;  William  Andrews;  Paul  Olmstead. 
Berrien  County — Edward  Kreiger;  Joseph  Pafuth;  Emily  Zelmer; 

Lester  Wright;  Donald  Foster. 
Branch  County — Duane  Wilcox. 
Benzie  County — Guy  Hudson. 

Chippewa  County — John  McSweeny;  Blanche  Malport;  Edward 
Mandoshking;  John  Mclean  Katy  Steffans;  Violet  Rivers;  Nicholas 
Tellar. 

Charlevoix — Marian  Davis;  Nina  Bird;  Gladys  Clute. 
Cass  County — James  Wilber;  Lucile  Norton;  Donald  Waldo. 
Calhoun  County — Harold  Bundy;  Lesley  Allen. 

Clinton  County — Carl   Phyillaiere;   Cristy  Louth;   Ethel  Scribner; 

Arvilla  Newington;  Dale  Levey. 
Delta  County — Esther  Haggblad. 
Emmet  County — Amanda  Patten. 

Eaton  County — Catherine  Smith;  Gerald  Edwards;  Alton  Gendner; 
Carroll  Jones; 

Grand  Traverse  County — Elizabeth  Bayerle;  George  Ance. 
Gladwin  County — Mayme  Hager;  Zada  Rasch. 
Gogebic  County — Richard  Earl;  Lillian  Watkins.  . 
Genesee  County — Cleo  Balsbaugh;  Gerald  Barnes. 
Gratiot  County — Vivian  Van  Note;  Livina  Rose. 

Hillsdale  County — George  Raymond;  Lorina  Leffingwell;  Charles 
Robison. 

Houghton  County— Jennie  Ricardi;  Louis  Verderber;  Genevive  John; 
Florence  Trembley;  Mildred  Iverson;  Arthur  Lapoint;  Lilly  Barrie; 
Wainer  Noski;  Emiel  Martin;  Senia  Waarla. 
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Huron  County — Eleanor  Smith;  Mable  Perdue;  Elizabeth  Deudek. 
Iron  County — 

Isabella  County — Leora  Lawrence;  Lenseil  Grewett. 
Ingham  County — Melvin  Peddit;  Loyd  Hilliard;  Floyd  Trobridge;  Anna 
Cox;  Ray  Crooks;  Norma  Clair;  Velma  Gardner;  Beatrice  Lebolt. 
Iosco  County — Ethel  McDougald;  Vera  Williams. 
Ionia  County — Thelma  Johnson. 
Jackson  County — Dorothy  Dreglis. 

Kent  County — Gale  Sickles;  Artis  Arzomian;  Albert  Vanderbosch; 
George  Rouse;  Martina  Bekering;  Genette  Schuiknaat;  Gertrude 
Streelman;  Beatrice  Boesrma;  Gladys  Lloyd;  Berneace  Peck;  Jacob 
Batts;  Wilford  Cowles;  Bror  Johnson;  John  Cook;  Lute  Rathburn; 
John  Bradley. 

Kalamazoo  County — Marie  Bachelor;  Clifford  Ray;  Laura  Danels; 

Wordwell  Beach;  Peter  Albertine. 
Lake  County — Beryl  Bartin. 

Livingston  County — Claud  Wendell;  Ward  Callard. 
Lapeer  County — Ralph  Dowling;  Orga  Shon. 

Lenawee  County — Herbert  Partridge;  Hope  Case;  Harry  Pooley. 

Leelanau  County — Ralph  Hunt;  Lawrence  Welch;  Clara  Ahgosa. 

Manistee  County — Lewis  Weesner. 

Macomb  County — Gladys  Peltier. 

Mecosta  County — Kenneth  Kuhn;  Ethel  Mahoney. 

Montcalm  County — Donald  Fisk;  Stewart  Wolfgang;  Guy  Sutton; 

E.  J.  Burdick;  Donald  Smith;  Raymond  Neilson;  Milton  Neilson; 

Lawrence  Thomas;  Jacob  Fox;  Otis  Love. 
Menominee  County — Andy  Carlton. 

Muskegon  County — Garnet  DeNio;  Howard  Swartz;  Minnie  Pothoff. 
Marquette  County — Loretta  Strengburg;  George  Nordburg;  Herbert 

Nordburg;  Arthur  Freegole;  Olga  Johnson. 
Monroe  County — Joseph  Disher;  Frank  Ray;  Forest  Eighney;  Fred 

Brodbeck;  Joe  Denardo;  Jula  Freedacle;  Joseph  Mosher;  Gladys 

Navarre;   Mitilda   Nicolai;   Donald   Snedecker;   Mary  Dushane; 

Dorothy  Reed 

Mackinaw  County — Minnie    Andric;    Catherine    Fenlon;  Genevive 

Fenlon. 
Mason — 

Midland  County — Leona  Felton;  Ray  Philips. 

Newaygo  County — Irven  Wolgamott;  Jessie  Sutherland;  Esther  Camp- 
bell; Lenwood  Coin;  Ralph  Tompkins. 
Oscoda  County — Clarence  Huffman. 
Osceola  County — Burk  Purchase. 

Oceana  County — Oren  Clark;  Heath  Taylor  Harold  Peterson;  Rose 
Gerard. 

Ottawa  County — Charles  Troost;  Hamis  Meyer;  Edward  Neyboer; 

Charles  Slitz;  Dorothy  Dermo  Lillian  Lutz;  James  Shriek. 
Ogemaw  County — Elizabeth  Schaefer. 

Oakland  County — Mable  Poski;  John  Richter;  Le  Roy  Hotchkiss; 

Paul  Hotchkiss;  Louise  Young;  Lillian  Bridsop. 
Tuscola  County — August  Frendel;  Judson  Winchester;  Donald  Merrill. 
St.  Clair  County — Anna  Schmidt. 
Sanilac  County — Wendell  Knaggs. 
St.  Joseph  County — Doris  Dickey. 
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Saginaw  County — Margaret  Groehm;  Alice  Storch;  Terry  Powell; 

Lillian  Turkish;  Anna  Gideon;  Zoa  O'Neil. 
Shiawassee  County — Leah  Morden;  Harvey  Sweeter;  Howard  Benson; 

Estella  Jilson;  Gladys  Heyer. 
Washtenaw  County — Lucille  Hammond. 
Wexford  County — Milan  Spencer. 
Van  Buren — Evelyn  Neilsen. 

Wayne  County — Ned  Blake;  Belle  Wager;  Lawrence  Gendrow;  Hazel 
Haball;  Milford  Pohland;  Franklin  Zirwes;  Emma  Haisch;  Thelma 
Cregar;  Helen  Laborsk;  Mary  Ehey;  Elmer  Oberg;  Ethel  Oberg; 
Irene  Neinet;  Lucy  Kelly;  Mary  Saleikoo;  Fred  Berg;  Joseph  Kolp; 
Florence  Remus;  Dorothy  Barteck;  Mary  Sczhodnicke;  Jessie 
Rozinsky;  John  Kean;  Hilda  Smith;  El  wood  Engel;  Alger  Greve; 
George  Pop;  Arthur  Sutherland;  Luella  Groce;  Marguerite  Hulan; 
Willard  Smith;  Margaret  Aubry;  Ruth  Chaney;  Daisy  Sielonis; 
Clara  Bauerle;  Donald  Cameron;  Henry  Friedhug;  Frank  Merril; 
Joseph Garczynski;  Robert  Holland;  Leona  Atwood;  Isidore  Rosenburg; 
Melbourne  Booker;  Gladys  Richmond. 


BOOK  MAKING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  casual  reader  invariably  wonders  just  how  the  books  for  the  blind 
are  made.  Hence,  a  word  here  explaining  the  process  of  preparing  read- 
ing matter  for  the  education  of  the  blind  student  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  step  in  the  process,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  is  that 
of  preparing  the  plates  or  tpye  sheets  for  the  press.  These  thin  brass 
or  tin  plates  are  stereotyped  or  stamped  on  the  Hall  Braille  writer  as 
shown  on  another  page,  requiring  the  employing  of  a  reader  as  well  as 
that  of  a  stereotyper.  The  mechanical  part  of  this  machine  consists  of 
six  styluses  or  punches  arranged  in  two  adjacent  vertical  rows  of  three, 
each  stylus  being  connected  with  a  key  by  which  it  may  be  controlled  at 
will.  The  plate  is  mechanically  passed  along  between  these  styluses 
and  a  foot-controlled  die  which  is  drilled  to  meet  their  impression  and  the 
reading  matter  is  stamped  on  it. 

The  prepared  plate  is  then  clamped  on  to  one  roller  of  the  press,  a 
second  roller,  being  fitted  with  a  rubber  blanket  so  placed  that  it  will 
meet  the  plate  on  the  first  roller  as  the  two  rotate  together.  The  dampened 
sheets  of  paper  are  then  allowed  to  pass  between  the  plate  and  the  rubber 
blanket  and  the  impression  on  the  plate  is  transferred  to  them.  These 
sheets  are  then  spread  on  racks  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  assembled  and 
bound  into  books  ready  for  the  use  of  the  blind  student. 

Frank  L.  Goodrich,  Printer. 


REVISED  BRAILLE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  loud  cry  for  one,  and  that  to  be  a 
universal  system  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind.  Such  a  system, 
we  feel,  has  been  found  in  Revised  Braille.  True,  it  may  be  wise  from  time 
to  time  to  further  revise  this  new  system,  but  such  is  bound  to  be  the  case 
with  a  progressive  people. 
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Revised  Braille  has  many  praiseworthy  advantages:  In  the  first  place 
it  is  the  most  easily  read  system  for  the  blind.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  system  that  can  readily  be  molded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
And,  finally,  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  tried  by  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  and  we  must  certainly  agree  that  their  judgment  in  these 
matters  is  next  to  infallible.  Their  efforts  have  been  untiring  and  we  do 
appreciate  the  result  of  their  labor. 

Besides  being  of  great  saving  in  a  pecuniary  way  to  makers  of  books 
for  the  blind,  a  universal  system  of  printing  would  bring  to  the  blind 
of  the  whole  world  a  vast  wealth  of  literature,  and  in  this  respect  will 
place  them  on  more  of  an  equal  footing  with  their  seeing  brothers.  We 
earnestly  herald  the  advent  of  this  new  system. 


Frank  L.  Goodrich,  Printer. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


PRIMARY. 


Literary. 
Musical. 


Industrial. 


— First  Year- 


Kindergarten. 
Reading. 
Number  work. 
Writing. 


Chorus  I. 
Bead  Work. 
Rattan. 


— Second  Year — 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Number  work. 
English. 


Chorus  II. 
Hammock. 
Rattan. 


Basketry. 


—Third  Year- 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
English. 


Chorus  III. 
Braille  notation. 
Hammock. 
Netting. 
Basketry. 


— Fourth  Year — 


Reading. 

Writing  and  Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Chorus  IV. 

Piano. 


Braille  notation. 

Hammock. 

Netting. 

Raffia. 

Sewing. 

Basketry. 
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INTERMEDIATE. 

—Fifth  Year— 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Chorus  V. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Chorus  V. 


Reading. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English. 

Physiology  (7  months). 
U.  S.  History  (3  months). 


English. 

U.  S.  History. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammer. 

Spelling. 

Chorus  VI. 

Piano. 


Piano. 

Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 

Basketry. 


— Sixth  Year — 

Piano. 

Violin  (el.). 

Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 

Weaving. 

— Seventh  Year — 

Chorus  VI. 

Piano. 

Violin. 

Sewing. 

Broomshop. 

Sloyd. 

Weaving. 

—Eighth  Year- 
Violin. 
Sewing. 
Broomshop. 
Sloyd. 
Weaving. 
Domestic  science. 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 
— Ninth  Year — 


First  Semester. 
English. 
Algebra. 
Spelling 
Physiography. 


Second  Semester. 

English. 

Algebra. 

Spelling  and  Commercial  Arith. 
Physiography. 
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—Tenth  Year- 


Algebra.  Bookkeeping. 
English.  Plane  Geometry. 

Commercial  Law.  Modern  History. 

Medieval  History.  Commercial  Arith. 

English. 

— Eleventh  Year — 


Rhetoric. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 


American  Literature. 

Bookkeeping. 

Civics. 

Typewriting  and  Com.  English. 


—Twelfth  Year- 


Physics. 
Typewriting. 
U.  S.  History. 
Political  Economy. 


Commercial  Geography. 

Elective. 

U.  S.  History. 

Political  Economy. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


— Ninth  Grade — 


First  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 
Physiology. 
Manual  Training  (E.). 
Domestic  Science. 


Second  Semester. 
Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.). 
Domestic  Science. 


—Tenth  Grade- 


Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.). 
Domestic  Science. 


Algebra. 
English. 

General  History. 
Manual  Training  (E.). 
Domestic  Science. 


— Eleventh  Grade — 


American  Literature. 
Geometry. 
Physical  Geography. 
Latin  (E.) 
German  (E.). 
Manual  Training  (E.). 
Domestic  Science. 
Rhetoric. 


Geometry. 
Civics. 

Orothography. 
Latin  (E.). 
German  (E.). 
Manual  Training  (E.). 
Domestic  Science. 
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English  Literature. 
Solid  Geometry  (E.). 
Physics  (E.). 
Psychology  (E.). 

Manual  Training  (E.). 
Domestic  Science. 
English  Literature. 
English  History. 
Physics  (E.). 
Political  Economy  (E.). 


Grade- 
Astronomy  (E.). 
Moral  Science  (E.). 
Latin  (E.). 
German  (E.). 

Botany  (E.). 
Chemistry  (E.). 
Latin  (E.). 
German  (E.). 
Manual  Training  (E.). 
Domestic  Science. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

GRADE  III. 

Oral  work  in  geography. 

1.    Form  of  earth,  points  of  the  compass. 

General  outline  and  motions  of  the  earth. 


Occupations  of  the  People. 

Elementary  geographical  ideas  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
the  reading  lesson  where  feasible.  (For  illustration,  see  Baldwin  III, 
page  18;  river,  pool,  bank,  meadow.) 

The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  used  for  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary geographical  ideas,  such  as  ocean,  island,  caves,  tides,  etc. 


Observation  of  natural  phenomena. 


1.  Rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

2.  Sun  at  noon;  its  direction  and  position  at  noon  compared  with 
morning  and  evening. 

Directions — Pointing  north,  south,  etc.  Boundaries  of  school  cam- 
pus.   Names  and  directions  of  the  neighboring  streets. 

Wind — Which  is  the  coldest  side  of  the  building  in  winter? 

Clouds — Elementary  lessons.  Light  and  dark  clouds.  Clouds  and 
rain.    Uses  of  rain. 

Seasons — Frost  and  heat.  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  Trees  and 
the  seasons.    Animals  and  the  seasons. 

Development  of  geographical  ideas — Coasting  down  hill.  Streets 
and  roads.  Street  cars.  Railroads  and  their  use.  Boats.  Sail  boats 
and  steamers. 

City  and  country — Fields,  meadows,  woods,  wheat,  corn  and  cotton; 
sugar  (cane  and  beet),  where  it  grows. 
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Man  and  his  work. 

Materials  used  in  building  our  houses,  and  where  they  come  from. 
Materials  used  for  food  and  where  they  come  from.  Materials  used  for 
clothing. 

Fuel. 

Occupations — Who  builds  our  houses?  Who  prepares  our  food,  our 
clothes,  etc.?  The  farmer:  sowing  and  reaping.  The  flour  mill.  The 
dairy.  The  shoemaker's  shop.  The  carpenter  shop.  The  warehouse, 
etc. 

GRADE  IV. 

Dodge's  Elementary  Geography  to  South  America. 

grade  v. 

Dodge's  Elementary  Geography  completed. 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

GRADE  VI. 

Dodge's  Advanced  Geography  to  Europe. 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

GRADE  VII. 

Dodge's  Advanced  Geography  completed. 
Special  Geography  of  Michigan. 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Text — Goodyear-Marshall. 
Second  Semester. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Text — Hamilton. 
First  Semester. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

Text— Belding. 
First  Semester. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Text— C.  B.  Ellis. 

First  Semester — Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 
Second  Semester — Business  Practice  and  Banking. 
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COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Text — Adams. 
Second  Semester. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Text—  Fritz-Eldridge. 


READING. 

We  use  the  alphabetic  method  in  teaching  reading.  In  the  first  grade 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  word  study  and  word  drills  followed  by 
short  sentences  until  pupils  recognize  a  large  number  of  words  quickly. 
After  this  stories  are  introduced  and  the  attention  directed  to  thought 
getting  and  expression  through  the  reproduction  and  dramatization  of 
these  stories. 

GRADE  I. 

Braille  Primer. 
Baldwin's  First  Reader. 
Cyr's  First  Reader. 
Krackowizer's  First  Reader. 
Horace  Mann  Reader.    First  Book. 
Easy  Steps  For  Little  Feet. 

GRADE  II. 

Baldwin's  Second  Reader. 
Cyr's  Second  Reader. 
Lights  to  Literature. 
Selected  poems  are  memorized. 

GRADE  III. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading.    Book  III. 
Child  Life. 

Selected  poems  are  memorized. 

GRADE  IV. 

Davis's  Fourth  Reader. 

Our  Common  Friends  and  Foes. 

Greek  Myths. 

History  Stories. 

GRADE  V. 

Cyr's  Fifth  Reader. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 

History  Stories. 

Biographies  of  authors  studied. 
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GRADE  VI. 

Elson  Reader.    Book  II. 

GRADE  VII. 

Elson  Reader.    Book  III. 
Evangeline. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 


SPELLING. 

The  basis  of  the  work  in  spelling  is  Quincey's  Word  List.  A  series  of 
graded  and  well  selected  exercises  for  the  grades. 

Much  attention  should  be  and  is  paid  to  this  very  important  work  in 
the  school,  and  the  above  referred  to  lists  are  supplemented  by  words 
form  the  reading  lessons  and  from  all  other  available  sources. 


WRITING. 

Writing  in  Braille  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
taught  in  this  school.  By  means  of  it  students  whose  situation  might 
seem  so  helpless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  person  are  enabled 
to  communicate  with  one  another  with  an  ease  truly  amazing. 

The  work  leads  rapidly  and  easily  to  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  which 
our  pupils  become  very  fairly  proficient. 


ARITHMETIC. 

GRADES  I  AND  II. 

Work  as  outlined  in  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study. 

GRADE  III. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  III.  To  be  used  as  guide. 
Multiplication  Tables  completed. 

Written  division  of  numbers  of  four  orders,  the  divisor  being  of  one 
order,  no  remainders. 

Halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  fifths  are  studied. 

GRADE  IV. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  IV.    To  be  used  as  guide. 

Long  Division. 

Fractions. 

Decimal  Fractions  based  on  the  table  of  United  States  currency. 
Multiplication  and  division  with  three-figure  multipliers  and  divisors. 
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GRADE  V. 

Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic  Chapter  I.  to  bottom  of  page  142, 
to  be  used  as  a  guide. 

GRADE  VI. 

Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  beginning  on  page  142  and  take  all 
of  chapter  II  as  a  guide,  except  ratio  and  proportion. 

GRADE  VII. 

Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic  Chapter  I  serves  as  a  guide  for  thii 
grade. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic  Chapter  II  serves  as  a  guide  for  this 
grade. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

GRADE  VII. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology. 

Hygiene  forms  a  great  part  of  the  work.  The  general  form  and  work- 
ings of  the  body  are  studied.  The  effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the 
nature  and  preventives  of  tuberculosis  are  especially  emphasized. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 
Grade  vii. 

The  last  three  months  of  the  year  U.  S.  History  is  substituted  for 
Physiology.  The  work  is  preparatory  to  eighth  grade  history  and  con- 
sists of  note-book  work  dealing  with  events  that  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  its  early  exploration  and  colonization. 
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U.  S.  HISTORY. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Test — John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 

First  Semester. 

I.    Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America  by  the  Spanish,  French, 
English  and  Dutch. 
II.    Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

III.  The  Colonial  Wars  and  Results. 

IV.  Events  Leading  up  to  the  Revolutionarv  War. 
V.    The  War.    The  Treaty. 

VI.    The  Beginnings  of  a  New  Nation. 

Second  Semester. 

I.  The  Critical  Period. 

II.  Growth  and  Development  of  the  New  Nation. 

III.  Events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

IV.  The  War.    Its  Results. 
V.  Reconstruction  Period. 

VI.  Subsequent  Development  of  the  Union. 


ENGLISH. 

GRADE  V. 

Robbins  and  Row  Language.    Part  I  and  II. 

Memorizing  of  poems  and  retelling  of  stories  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  work.  Simple  rules  of  composition  and  form  are  learned,  includ- 
ing letter  writing.  Original  stories  and  descriptions  compose  the  writ- 
ten work.    Short  stories  are  dramatized. 

GRADE  VI. 

Robbins  and  Row  Language.    Part  III,  IV  and  V. 

Fundamentals  of  grammar  are  begun  in  this  grade.  Debates  and 
drills  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  vocabulary  and  the 
power  of  correct  speech.  Composition  is  continued  by  descriptions, 
impersonations,  and  imaginative  stories.  Memorizing  of  poems  is  con- 
tinued. 

GRADE  VII. 

Robbins  and  Row  Grammar  and  Composition.    Book  II. 

Technical  grammar  is  studied  including  sentence  structure  and  con- 
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struction  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Debates,  drills,  and  book  reviews  are 
carried  on.  Essays,  narratives  and  descriptions  are  required  to  develop 
the  power  of  imagination  and  reason.  Poems  are  studied  and  mem- 
orized. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Whitney  and  Lockwood's  Grammar. 


CIVICS. 

Michigan  Constitution  and  the  local  governments,  10  weeks. 

U.  S.  Civil  Government,  10  weeks.    Text — Fiske's. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  given  over  to  the  early  history  of  the 
constitution.  The  various  governmental  units  are  taken  up  such  as  the 
early  New  England  town,  the  county,  shire,  and  etc.  This  is  followed  by 
detail  study  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  Michigan  Government  take  up 
the  latter  part  of  the  term.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  settlements 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  state  is  traced  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
work  is  aided  greatly  by  daily  use  of  the  newspapers  following  closely 
the  doings  of  Congress  and  of  the  various  State  and  National  Committees, 
officers  and  etc. 


PHYSIOLOGY— SCIENCE. 

Physiology — Martin's  Human  Body. 
Physical  Geography — Davis'  Supp.  Saulsbury's. 
Political  Economy — Walker's  Supp.  Bullock's. 
Psychology — Putnam's. 
Moral  Science — Fairchild's. 

Physics — Carhart  and  Chute;  Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  heats,  elec- 
tricity, sounds,  dynamics.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  attempt  to  give 
the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  such  physical  facts  as  may  come  within 
his  reach.  As  much  laboratory  work  as  possible  is  carried  on.  Such 
machines  as  the  steam  engine,  gas  engine,  air  pump,  force  and  lift  pump, 
the  induction  coil,  the  motor,  etc.,  can  be. studied  to  advantage  by  having 
take-down  models.  Quality,  rather  than  quantity  of  work  gone  over,  is 
emphasized.  The  work  is  broadened  somewhat  by  th.e  use  of  several  texts 
other  than  the  one  used  by  the  pupil.  The  Scientific  American  is  followed 
closely  for  all  articles  bearing  directly  on  the  course. 
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ALGEBRA. 

GRADE  IX. 

Text — Wentworth's  Higher. 

First  semester — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
polynomials. 

Second  semester — Factoring,  fractions  and  simple  equations. 

GRADE  X. 

First  semester — Fractional  equations,  involution,  evolution  and  simul- 
taneous equations. 

Second  semester — Ratio  and  proportion,  quadratics. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Text — Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History. 
References — Larned,  Ransome. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

First  semester — To  Last  Century  of  Roman  Republic. 
Second  semester — To  Modern  History. 

Third  semester — Finish  text  and  bring  up  to  date  by  using  other  texts. 


LATIN. 

— First  Year — 

Text — Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin. 
First  semester — To  thirty-sixth  lesson. 
Second  semester—To  seventy-first  lesson. 

— Second  Year — 

Text  Caesar,  Allen  and  Greenough. 

First  semester — First  two  books,  except  the  campaign  against  Ario- 
vistus. 

Second  semester — Books  III  and  IV. 

First  twenty  lessons  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 
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GERMAN. 

— First  Year — 

Text — Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach. 
First  twenty  lessons 

Reader — Gluck  Auf,  about  ninety  pages. 

— Second  Year — 

Grammer — Completed. 
Reader — Gluck  Auf,  completed. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 


GEOMETRY. 

Text — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid. 
First  semester — Books  I,  II. 
Second  semester — Books  III,  IV,  V. 
Solid  Geometry— Books,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 


ENGLISH— HIGH  SCHOOL. 

GRADE  IX. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Whittier.  Biography  prepared  by 
class.  "Among  the  Hills,  ""Snow-Bound,"  and  other  poems  studied. 
Notes  on  style  with  special  attention  given  to  elements  of  style,  vocabu- 
lary, diction,  sentence  structure,  figures,  etc. 

Life  of  Shakespeare.    Notes  on  technique  of  drama. 

Critical  study  of  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

Second  semester — Systematic  study  of  Longfellow.  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  studied. 

Composition  work,  including  character  sketches  correlated  with  poem 
study. 

grade  x. 

First  semester — Systematic  study  of  Lowell.  "The  Present  Crisis," 
"Indian  Summer  Reverie,"  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfall,"  "Columbus,"  criti- 
cally studied.    Notes  on  different  kinds  of  poetry,  scansion,  etc. 

Second  semester — Life  of  Tennyson.    Four  selections  from  "Idylls  of 
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the  King,"  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Guinevere," 
and  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  critically  studied. 

"In  Memoriam"  studied  in  regard  to  development  of  author's  views. 
Julius  Caesar. 

Composition  work  through  the  year  from  Hitchcock  and  Scott  and 
Denny. 

GRADE  XI. 

First  semester — American  literature.  Text  book,  Brander  Mathews' 
"Introduction  to  American  Literature." 

Illustrative  works  of  each  author  read  in  class. 
Criticisms  of  authors  given  from  other  texts. 
Note  book  required. 

During  this  year  pupils  will  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals,  one 
oration. 

Second  semester — Rhetoric.  Text  book,  "Composition  and  Rhetoric," 
Wm.  Williams.  Composition  work  from  Scott  and  Denny  correlated 
with  regular  text  book  work. 

GRADE  XII. 

English  Literature.  Text  book,  "Introduction  to  English  Literature," 
Painter.  Literature  previous  to  Chaucer  studied  from  notes  from  Hal- 
leck's  "History  of  English  Literature." 

During  this  year  pupils  prepare  for  assembly  rhetoricals  and  com- 
mencement, two  orations.    Note  book  required. 
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CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Prayer  Song. 

Good  Morning  Lena  Bulman 

Mother  Goose  Games: 

Henny,  Henny  Penny. 
Diddle  Diddle  Dumpling. 
See-Saw,  Marjory  Daw. 
Humpty  Dumpty. 
Little  Jack  Horner. 

Recitation,  "Christmas  Bells. "  Glen  Avis 

Song,  "Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas. "  Primary  Chorus 

"Last  Year's  Dollies. "  Six  Little  Girls 

Recitation,  "How  Santa  Claus  Comes/'  Aimee  Reno 

Song,  "Christmas  Carol."  Primary  Chorus 

Dialogue-recitation,  "Waiting  up  for  Santa  Claus."  

 James  Hainer  and  Russell  Gibson 

Exercise,  "Christmas."  Second  Grade 

Play,  "The  Night  Before  Christmas." 
Characters: — 

Good  Little  Children — Bernice  Driscoll,  La  Verne  Gillett, 

Floyd  Austin,  Loyus  Jelinek. 
Fairies  —  Glen  Avis,  Madeline  Laurie,  Helen  Mathews 

Nylene  Elting. 
Brownies — James  Langdon,  Francis  Hardy,  Aimee  Reno, 

James  Hainer. 
Santa  Claus  —  Earl  Van  Horn. 
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RECITAL. 
Thursday  Evening,  November  7,  1918. 


Piano  Duo,  "Hunting  Scene"  Gurlit 

Lillian  Worden,  Grace  Williams. 

Violin  Solo,  "Gavotte"  Bohm 

Buryl  Retting. 

Piano  Solo,  (a)  "Summer  Song"  Backer-Grondahl 

(b)  "Marche  Grotesque"  Striding 

Ina  Mae  Walden. 

Chorus,  "He  Gave  Me  a  Rose"  Cadman 

Girls  Glee  Club. 

Piano  Duet,  "The  Attack"  Bohm 

Catherine  McCrumb,  Sarah  Sproul. 

Violin  Solo,  "Simple  Aveu"   Thome 

Lucille  Goodrich. 

Piano  Trio,  "The  Village  Band"  Meyer 


Nancy  McCrindle,  Elizabeth  Doty,  Beatrice  Plant. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction  in  pianoforte,  pipe  organ,  violin  and  voice,  is  based  upon 
private  lessons.  No  two  students  have  the  same  mental,  physical,  or 
artistic  ability,  and,  as  the  work  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual,  each 
must  have  personal  attention.  Harmony,  history  of  music,  Braille  nota- 
tion, staff  notation  and  public  school  music  are  taught  in  classes. 

BEAILLE  NOTATION. 

Every  pupil  who  has  become  independent  in  the  reading  of  the  literary 
Braille  of  the  third  grade,  may  enter  the  class  in  Braille  notation,  where 
he  is  taught  to  read  music  understandingly  with  his  fingers.  Funda- 
mental music  theory  is  taught  and  preparation  made  for  regular  piano 
study  and  practice. 

PIANOFORTE. 

Study  of  pianoforte  is  the  basis  of  all  work  in  music.  Piano  study 
should  precede  the  study  of  any  other  instrument,  voice  or  tuning.  A 
technical  foundation  is  the  first  requisite  in  modern  pianoforte  playing. 
This  is  accomplished  by  carefully  selected  exercises  and  studies  designed 
to  bring  about  mental  control  of  the  muscles.  At  the  same  time  aesthetic 
development  is  not  neglected.  An  effort  is  made  to  introduce  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  masters  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  appreciate  the  best  in  music.  Special  attention  is  given  to  modern 
composers. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

A  certain  facility  at  the  piano  is  required  of  students  wishing  to  quali- 
fy for  the  course  in  pipe  organ.  The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  enable 
the  students  to  become  competent  church  organists.  A  good  organ  touch, 
smoothness  of  style,  good  taste  and  individuality  in  registration,  and 
training  in  solo  work  as  well  as  in  accompanying  for  a  choir,  are  funda- 
mental for  such  purpose. 

During  the  course  a  lecture  is  given  on  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  organ.  As  our  organ  lacks  modern  accessories,  trips  are  made  to 
neighboring  churches  for  inspection  of  different  methods  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  supply  of  air,  and  the  study  of  the  different  consoles. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

All  adult  pupils  whose  voice  show  promise,  may,  after  a  year  of  piano 
study,  receive  individual  instruction  in  voice  culture.  One  does  not  need 
to  be  a  solo  singer  to  be  benefited  by  voice  training.  The  knowledge  of 
voice  culture  is  a  means  of  broadening  the  education  and  deepening  the 
musical  sense. 

True  cultivation  of  the  voice  consists  in  the  development  of  pure  tone, 
and  its  easy,  natural  use  in  singing.  By  the  use  of  approved  methods 
we  aim  to  improve  and  develop  the  singing  voice, 
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The  monthly  recitals  give  special  advantage  to  the  pupils  in  the 
acquirement  of  ease  and  self-confidence — qualities  so  essential  to  a  singer. 

VIOLIN. 

After  one  year  of  piano  study,  the  pupil  may  elect  violin.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  violin  and  bow,  and  to 
the  general  position  of  the  student. 

The  mastery  of  the  violin  is  a  task  which  imposes  different  difficulties 
upon  each  individual  pupil.  General  aptitude,  physical  characteristics 
and  the  general  character  of  the  individual  so  influence  progress,  that 
no  one  method  of  instruction  can  be  outlined  to  be  followed. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Chorus  work  is  conducted  according  to  a  system  adapted  to  our  needs 
from  the  best  public  school  methods.  Pupils  are  placed  in  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  grades  in  the  literary  department,  and  the  work  is  con- 
tinued throughout  the  pupil's  stay  in  school,  Unless  he  is  excused  by 
the  faculty. 

ENSEMBLE  PLAYING. 

The  study  of  ensemble  playing  is  important.  It  is  desirable  that 
pianists  whould  be  able  to  play  well  with  other  instruments  in  concerted 
music.  Advanced  students  are  given  the  opportunity  of  playing  the 
accompaniments  for  violinists  and  singers. 

A  string  quartette  has  been  recently  organized  and  made  its  first 
public  appearance  in  November. 

Piano  duets,  trios,  duos  and  quartettes  are  a  feature  of  recitals  and 
public  programs.  As  two  pianos  are  available  for  practice,  unusual 
opportunity  is  given  for  ensemble  work  in  the  piano  department. 

STAFF  NOTATION. 

It  is  not  essential  to  good  playing  that  a  person  without  sight  should 
understand  staff  notation.  The  Braille  notation,  from  which  our  blind 
children  learn  their  music,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  staff 
notation  of  a  sighted  person.  A  blind  girl  or  boy  may  learn  to  play 
well  without  knowing  anything  about  the  staff  and  its  notes,  but  it  is 
best  for  them  to  understand  staff  music  in  order  to  teach  music  to  seeing 
people  when  they  leave  school,  and  in  order  to  take  staff  music  from 
dictation. 

Our  system  of  teaching  staff  notation  gives  the  student  a  practical 
working  idea  of  the  music  "seeing  people.' '  We  have  tangible 
apparatus  in  the  form  of  aluminum  character  representing  all  the  charac- 
ters found  on  a  page  of  staff  music.  These  can  be  placed  anywhere  on 
the  "staff  tables,"  which  have  parallel  lines  grooved  out  to  represent 
the  staff. 

HARMONY. 

To  the  student  of  music  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  har- 
mony and  composition  is  of  the  greatest  importance.    He  should  be  able 
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to  recognize  chords  and  chord  progressions,  to  identify  keys  and  modu- 
lations, and  to  harmonize  melodies.  This  is  essential  in  order  that  he 
may  understand  and  appreciate,  as  well  as  interpret  the  music  that  he 
plays  or  sings. 

MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

Instruction  of  the  history  of  music  is  in  the  form  of  lectures,  supple- 
mented by  Filmore's  lessons  in  "  Musical  History"  published  in  Braille 
at  this  institution.  This  study  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  music 
and  the  origin  and  improvement  of  musical  instruments.  The  lives  of 
the  composers,  the  influences  that  shaped  their  careers,  and  the  value  of 
their  contributions  to  music  are  carefully  considered. 

Our  new  Victrola  has  been  a  great  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Symphony, 
Opera  and  Oratorio. 

RECITALS. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  students  to  accustom  them  to  public  appear- 
ance, and  as  an  incentive  to  diligent  application.  Each  pupil  is  required 
to  appear  in  recital  once  each  semester,  and  in  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Each  month  an  afternoon  program  is  given  in  the  study 
hall  by  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  and  an  evening  concert  in 
the  chapel  is  presented  by  advanced  pupils.    The  public  is  always  welcome. 


OUTLINE  OF  MUSIC  COURSES. 

PIANO. 

Grade  I. 

Selected  Finger  Exercises. 

Foundation  Material  for  Piano,  Landon. 

Matthews  Graded  Course  of  Studies  I. 

National  Graded  Course  I. 

Tapper  Graded  Course  I. 

Saratorio  I. 

Pieces  by  James  H.  Rogers,  Krogman,  Jessie  L.  Gay  nor,  Nettie  Ells- 
worth, Hannah  Smith,  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  etc. 

Grade  II. 

Finger  Exercises  and  Scales. 

Matthews  Grade  Course  of  Studies  II. 

Gurlitt  Course  of  Studies,  Op.  117. 

National  Grade  Course  II. 

Tapper  Graded  Course  II. 

Pedal  Studies  by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor. 

Loeschorn  Studies  Op.  65  Book  I. 

Pieces  by  Englemann,  Parlow,  Newcomb,  Horvath,  Gurlitt,  Goerdeler, 
etc. 
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Grade  III. 

Scales  and  arpeggios. 
Loeschorn  Studies  Op.  65,  Book  II. 
Burgmiiller  Studies  Op.  100. 
National  Grades  Course  III. 
Matthews  Graded  Course  III. 
Little  Preludes,  J.  S.  Bach. 
Clementi  Sonatinas. 
Kuhlau  Sonantinas. 

Pieces  by  Grieg,  N.  von  Wilm,  Baumfelder,  Bohm,  Poldini,  Heins, 
Cramm,  Reinecke,  etc. 

Grade  IV. 

Two  Voiced  Inventions  Bach. 
Matthews  Graded  Studies  IV. 
Songs  without  Words  by  Mendelssohn. 
Heller  Op.  46. 

Vogt  Octave  Studies  Op.  145. 

Pieces  by  Jungmann,  Denee,  Godard,  Nevin,  Grieg,  Durand,  Schutt, 
Tours,  etc 

Grade  V. 

Matthews  Graded  Course  V. 
Three  Voiced  Inventions  by  Bach. 
Haydn  Sonatas. 
Cramer  Studies. 
Heller  Op.  45. 

Pieces  by  Schubert,  Dvorak,  Schytte,  Sinding,  Chaminade,  Hollaender, 
Iljinsky,  Jadassohn,  etc. 

Advanced. 

Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  Bach. 
Mozart  Sonatas. 
Beethoven  Sonatas. 
Clementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 
Chopin  Etudes. 

Pieces  by  Brahms,  Henselt,  Moszkowski,  Tschaikowsky,  Saint-saens, 
Ole  Olson,  Schumann,  Chopin,  MacDowell,  Rachmaninoff,  Sgambate, 
Rubinstein,  etc. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

Elementary. 

Exercises  for  breath  control  and  tone  placement. 
Exercises  from  Panofka's  Vocal  A.  B.  C.  Method. 
A  few  of  the  simpler  studies  from  Concones  Op.  9. 
Simple  and  melodious  songs. 

Continued  work  in  tone  placement  and  breath  control. 
Exercises  for  technic. 

More  difficult  studies  from  Concones  Op.  9. 
Marchesi  Op.  15. 

Vocalises  from  Sieber  Op.  49  and  Op.  96. 
Songs  of  a  more  difficult  nature. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Domestic  Science  is  a  phase  of  Manual  Training,  as  referring  to  affairs 
of  the  household,  as  cooking,  sanitation,  etc. 

The  domestic  problems  are  increasing  each  year.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  is  more  limited.  Many  domestic  problems  may  be 
solved  by  having  the  heads  of  the  household  women,  who  understand  the 
value  and  proper  cookery  of  food.  Using  meat  as  an  example;  the  one 
who  does  the  buying  should  not  only  know  the  different  cuts  of  meat 
and  their  relative  food  values  but  should  know  their  price  per  pound. 
This  will  enable  her  to  spend  the  dollar  intelligently,  for  many  times 
inexpensive  cuts  of  meat  are  just  as  nutritious  and  if  properly  prepared 
just  as  palatable. 

Proper  training  in  domestic  science  teaches  respect  for  all  duties  per- 
taining to  the  household,  also  accuracy,  economy,  judgment,  courtesy, 
independence,  and  consideration  of  others. 

The  aim  of  all  work  in  this  school  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  be  self- 
reliant.  Domestic  Science  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  respect. 
All  girls  of  the  high  school  are  required  to  take  four  years  of  this  sub- 
ject. Two  hours  of  each  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory  for  theory  and 
practical  work.    There  are  twenty-seven  girls  in  this  department. 

The  first  year  the  class  begins  the  preparatory  lessons  as  measures' 
abbreviations;  a  study  of  carbohydrates,  including  the  buying  and  serv- 
ing of  vegetables  and  cereals.  They  are  also  taught  the  care  of  the 
kitchen. 

The  second  year  they  study  canning,  sterilization,  and  preservation  of 
food,  and  pastry,  principles  and  practice  of  bread-making,  fats  and  oils, 
deep  fat  frying,  also  simple  desserts. 

The  third  year  the  class  take  up  the  study  of  proteids,  including  the 
composition,  characteristics,  uses  and  proper  cooking  of  eggs,  milk,  game, 
fish  and  meats.  Much  time  is  spent  discussing  economical  buying  and 
use  of  meat  in  the  home. 

The  last  year  the  class  review  the  work  of  previous  years  and  study 
leavens  as  soda,  baking  powder,  and  air;  flour  mixtures  as  batters  and 
doughs  including  muffins,  hot  breads,  various  cakes,  frozen  desserts 
and  invalid  cookery. 

Laundry  work  has  been  introduced,  each  class  having  a  few  lessons 
each  year.  This  includes  washing,  ironing,  the  action  of  soap  on  hard 
and  soft  water,  the  removal  of  stains,  etc. 

Each  year  the  class  gives  a  breakfast,  dinner  or  luncheon.  They  learn 
to  plan  properly  balanced  menus,  serving,  laying  the  table,  care  of  the 
silver,  and  many  other  things. 

The  girls  are  made  to  feel  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  in  car- 
ing for  the  rooms  of  this  department. 

We  hope  by  this  course  to  develop  an  attitude  of  hopeful,  cheerful 
interest  toward  the  work  of  the  home. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

First  Year. 

Rote  Songs. 
Rhythm  work. 

Second  Year. 

Rote  Songs. 

Some  of  the  rudiments  of  music. 
Exercises  for  rhythm. 

Third  Year 

Rote  Songs. 
Braille  notation. 
Sight  singing. 
Ear  training. 

Key  and  meter  signatures. 
Rhythm. 

Fourth  Year. 

Occasional  Rote  songs. 
Sight  singing. 
Ear  training. 
Rhythm.    Divided  beat. 
Two  part  songs. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Years. 

Work  of  fourth  year  continued  along  more  advanced  line. 
Three  part  song. 
Minor  scales. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Year. 

Similar  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  year. 
Four  part  song  and  choruses. 

Senior  Chorus. 

Standard  Hymns. 
Part  songs. 
Choruses. 
Cantatas. 

Girl's  Glee  Club. 


A  Girl's  Glee  Club  has  been  organized  this  year,  and  sings  frequently 
at  banquets,  conventions,  etc.    The  best  trios  and  quartettes  are  used. 


Number  of  pupils  in  chorus. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Total. 

II  

9 
7 
4 
9 
13 
14 
19 

4 
5 
5 
4 
11 
17 

13 
12 
9 
13 
24 
31 
19 

II  

Ill  

IV  

V  

Senior  chorus  

Glee  club  

Piano  

38 
9 
2 
8 
7 
8 

14 
1 

52 
10 
2 
13 

7 

8 

Voice  

Violin  

5 

Harmony  
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Advanced. 

Continuation  of  work  of  preceding  grade. 
Studies  from  Concone  Op.  12. 

Master  Pieces  of  Vocalization,  a  graded  series  of  vocal  studies  for 
all  voices  selected  from  the  works  of  Bordese,  Bordogni,  Concone,  La- 
blache,  Lamperti,  Marches!,  Nava,  Panofka,  Panserow,  Rubini,  Savinelli, 
Sieber. 

Songs  from  the  old  masters  and  best  modern  composers. 

VIOLIN. 

Grade  I. 

Position  of  violin  and  bow. 

Elementary  finger  exercises. 

Sustained  scales  in  the  simpler  major  keys. 

First  half  of  Laoureux  Violin  Method,  Book  I. 

Easy  solos  by  Cutter,  Krogmann,  and  others. 

Grade  II. 

Scale  work. 

Second  half  of  Laoureux  Method,  Book  I. 

Easy  solos  by  Schill,  Maclntyre,  and  others,  and  duos  by  Pleyel. 

Grade  III. 

Major  and  Minor  scales  in  all  keys  in  rapid  tempo. 

First  Book  of  Kayser,  Elementary  and  Progressive  Studies. 

Second  Book  of  Laoureux. 

Solos  by  Hauser,  Sitt,  Bohm,  and  others 

Easy  trios  and  quartettes  for  violins  with  piano  accompaniment. 

Grade  IV. 

Laoureux  Studies  in  fourth  and  fifth  positions. 

Fifteen  Studies  by  Dancla  Op.  68,  and  other  suitable  studies. 

Solos  and  ensemble  work. 

Advanced  Grades. 

The  work  is  the  same  as  carried  out  in  the  best  conservatories  of  music. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Elementary. 

Pedal  studies,  Dudley  Buck. 

Graded  Materials  for  pipe  organ  by  Rogers. 

Trios  for  organ,  Bach. 

Study  of  well  known  hymns. 

Pieces  by  Rogers,  Nevin,  Guilmant,  Bach,  Wely,  Huhn. 
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DOMESTIC  ART. 

One  of  the  most  useful  industries  taught  in  this  school  is  sewing.  The 
attitude  of  the  girls  toward  this  work  is  most  encouraging.  As  yet  sew- 
ing has  not  been  compulsory,  but  there  are  forty-five  girls  in  the  depart- 
ment. Every  effort  is  made  in  the  direction  of  preparing  them  to  best 
perform  the  duties  of  the  home,  and  to  compete  with  seeing  people. 

The  girls  should  start  this  work  very  young  as  all  manual  work  serves 
as  a  training  for  the  formation  of  right  thought  and  action. 

The  course  includes  knitting,  crocheting,  darning  and  repairing  their 
clothing,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine.  They  do  a  large  part  of 
the  plain  sewing  of  the  school,  such  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  sheets, 
pillow-cases,  and  towels.  Plain  sewing  is  the  foundation  for  every  kind 
of  needlework  and  should  be  thoroughly  learned.  The  more  advanced 
pupils  have  garment  making,  doing  their  own  cutting  and  machine  work. 
Some  of  them  being  able  to  do  all  their  own  plain  sewing. 

We  endeavor  to  develop  the  sense  of  the  artistic  in  regard  to  dress, 
household  decoration,  etc.  A  study  of  textiles  is  also  included,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  buying  and  selection  of  materials. 

Some  of  the  work  of  this  department  is  comparatively  new  this  year, 
but  we  hope  to  make  better  progress  in  the  years  to  come.  Our  results 
in  sewing  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  public  schools  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  time  our  high  school  girls  will 
be  able  to  draft  their  own  patterns  by  means  of  a  drafting  system  that 
has  been  worked  out  in  other  schools  of  this  kind. 

Millinery  will  no  doubt  be  included  later  on.  Some  of  the  girls  show 
a  marked  degree  of  ability  along  this  line. 

We  hope  that  this  course  will  not  only  develop  an  interest  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  home,  but  that  some  of  our  girls  may  find  in  it  a  means 
of  earning  their  livelihood. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Although  a  certain  amount  of  literary  work  is  required  of  all  students 
at  the  same  time  they  are  urged  by  the  faculty  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  the  industrial  part  of  the  school  program. 

This  is  not  the  real  aim  of  the  school,  to  turn  out  highly  efficient  trades- 
men, yet  in  a  few  special  cases,  when  marked  ability  is  shown  along  any 
line  of  work,  a  student  may  by  permission  from  the  Superintendent 
devote  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  time  to  this  branch. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  even  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint, 
money  expended  on  the  education  of  the  blind  must  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. Only  by  education  can  these  people  be  raised  to  the  level  of  self- 
supporting  and  respected  citizens.  Without  education,  it  is  inevitable 
that  a  great  part  of  these  must  exist  on  precarious  charity.    It  is  not 
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too  much  to  ask  that  the  State  should  make  itself  responsible  for  the 
whole  educational  cost  of  its  various  institutions,  because  in  the  end 
if  speaking  only  from  the  financial  standpoint,  it  will  be  money  ahead. 

All  blind  people  are  not  musical,  nor  do  they  all  possess  the  ability 
of  teaching,  doing  commercial  work,  private  tutoring,  etc.,  consequently 
the  greater  per  cent  of  those  who  are  forced  to  turn  to  some  other  line 
of  work  in  most  cases  rely  upon  their  hands  to  gain  for  them  a  living.  It 
is-  for  the  special  benefit  of  this  class  of  people,  and  incidentally  to  as 
many  others  as  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  that  the 
Board  of  Control  have  seen  fit  to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  particular 
line  of  school  work.  Technical  instruction  receives  careful  attention. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  these  courses  follows: 

HAMMOCK. 

Experience  has  taught  those  who  have  charge  of  and  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  that  the  blind  are  as  well  qualified  in  this  department  as 
anyone. 

Both  boys  and  girls  make  great  progress  in  this  work.  "  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  the  boys'  matron.  The  class  occupies  a  large  room  in  the 
second  story  of  the  trades  building.  This  is  a  large,  well  lighted  and 
well  ventilated  room  and  well  adapted  to  the  work  that  is  carried  on 
in  it. 

Racks  and  frames  have  been  provided  and  permanently  installed.  The 
department  find  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  ready  sale  for  their  finished 
work,  many  visitors  being  attracted  by  the  quality  of  the  work. 

RUG  WEAVING. 

Rug  and  carpet  weaving  form  a  new  division  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment this  year  and  provides  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  students 
that  can  be  accommodated  at  the  work. 

We  are  provided  with  a  good  carpet-loom,  the  entire  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  which  the  students  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  in  the 
course. 

For  materials  with  which  to  work  we  use  all  worn  out  articles  in  the 
institution  which  are  cut  and  sewed  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  entire  warping  up  process  is  followed  carefully  in  beginning  the 
course,  after  which  comes  the  actual  weaving.  They  are  taught  to 
weave  carpet  by  the  yard,  and  also  rag  rugs  for  which  at  present,  there 
is  a  great  demand. 

BASKETRY. 

This  branch  of  the  industrial  training  was  also  introduced  this  year, 
and  proves  particularly  attractive  in  its  development,  to  these  students. 

There  are  forty  students  enrolled  for  the  course  and  all  are  showing 
an  interesting  adaptability  for  the  work  which  can  be  so  cleverly  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  sight,  as  some  of  our  students  are  proving 
to  us  already. 

The  materials  used  are  both  reed  and  raffia.  We  use  more  of  the  reed 
as  the  demand  is  greater  for  that  sort  of  weaving. 
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Many  different  kinds  of  weaves  are  learned  during  the  course,  start- 
ing with  the  simple  forms  and  progressing  to  some  of  the  more  difficult 
Indian  methods. 

Some  very  clever  results  have  already  been  obtained  in  fruit,  flower 
work  and  waste  baskets. 

The  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  the  dyeing  and  shellacking  of  their 
products  which  tend  to  make  them  more  attractive  and  increase  the  sale 
of  them. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  average  number  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  eighteen. 

These  children  are  also  doing  First  Grade  work,  which  consists  of 
learning  the  Braille  letters,  taking  the  ones  made  on  the  right  side  of 
the  cell  in  our  slate  such  as,  a-e-t-1  and  s,  forming  words  with  them, 
then  little  stories. 

Then  we  use  the  easy  letters  made  on  both  sides  of  the  cell  such  as,  r-g-i 
and  o,  with  harder  words  and  longer  stories,  and  then  the  other  groups 
which  are  similar  as  c-d-f-h-m-n-p-u-j-q-x  and  z.  Then  a  pupil  is  ready 
for  Baldwin's  First  Reader. 

We  either  spell  orally  or  by  writing  "words"  and  "stories"  on  the 
peg-boards  or  on  our  slates.  After  this  class  comes  Arithmetic;  when 
we  count,  make  numbers,  in  Braille,  which  are  letters  with  the  number 
sign  before  them,  and  read  the  Braille  numbers,  give  examples  and 
play  store  with  toy  money. 

After  a  twenty  minute  recess  in  which  the  teachers  take  turns  play- 
ing with  the  children  on  the  playground,  the  children  are  ready  for  the 
Kindergarten  work,  which  consists  of  games  and  plays  and  marching, 
sewing  cards,  weaving  mats,  making  chains,  folding  and  using  all  the 
gifts  used  in  a  seeing  kindergarten. 

Every  month  some  of  the  work  is  placed  upon  the  wall  for  inspection 
and  later  is  put  in  scrap-books  which  they  take  home  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  our  sand-table  we  try  to  illustrate  the  different  holidays. 

In  the  afternoon  every  other  day  is  devoted  to  reading  or  writing  and 
the  other  days  we  have  Industrial  Work;  making  raffia  baskets,  raffia 
frames  and  weaving  on  a  little  loom,  wash  cloths  and  doll  rugs. 

Part  of  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  story-telling,  either  reading  a 
story  and  then  seeing  who  can  tell  it  the  best,  or  else  telling  a  story 
then  perhaps  reading  it  over  to  see  how  well  it  has  been  told. 

One  condition  we  meet  with  in  the  Kindergarten  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  children  are  kept  at  home  too  long,  thus  making  them  too  large  for 
the  Kindergarten,  but  still  they  need  the  work.  When  the  parents 
realize  that  their  children  while  little  must  have  the  same  training  as 
seeing  children,  some  of  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

If  a  child  in  the  first  year  does  the  work  required,  he  is  doing  well. 

Last  year  a  little  boy  entered  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  Christmas  time 
I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  booklet  from  him  containing  the  Braille 
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alphabet,  words  and  stories,  his  stories  were  mostly  about  electricity, 
so  in  time  we  expect  to  see  him  an  electrician. 

This  year  we  have  a  little  Italian  boy  who  is  getting  our  language 
readily,  and  is  able  to  read  some  of  the  Braille  words  and  write  the  alpha- 
bet and  words  on  the  peg-boards  and  slate. 

For  this  reason  the  younger  the  child  is  sent,  the  better  for  them  and 
better  for  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EVA  S.  ANDREWS. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  opportunity  for  the  individual  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  meet  it.  There  was  never  more  demand  for  the  self- 
reliant  citizen,  the  courageous  spirit,  the  trained  mind,  and  the  con- 
structive imagination  than  there  is  today.  To  meet  these  demands  for 
the  young  people  of  our  school,  handicapped  as  they  are,  is  the  greatest 
problem  of  our  educational  work  here.  To  fit  the  student  to  go  out  into 
the  world  prepared  to  not  only  make  a  living  but  to  live  as  well  is  the 
task  before  us. 

We  may  awaken  in  the  person  a  taste  for  literature  or  create  an  appe- 
tite for  culture,  but  to  give  him  an  aim,  a  definite  purpose,  to  teach  him 
to  think,  to  act,  to  seek  opportunities,  to  become  a  force  instead  of  a 
drifter,  all  these  mean  efficiency  and  is  a  field  in  which  the  commercial 
course  aims  to  do  its  part. 

The  Commercial  Course  in  our  school  covers  four  years  of  work  and 
includes  the  subjects  of  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law, 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Business  English  and  Spelling,  and  Commer- 
cial Geography.  We  hope  to  create  so  strong  a  demand  for  Penmanship 
that  it  will  find  a  place  on  our  program  another  year. 

Typewriting  is  without  doubt  the  most  important  subject  in  our 
course,  being  one  of  the  chief  avenues  of  expression  for  our  students. 
The  subject  is  quite  rapidly  and  easily  acquired  by  energetic  and  per- 
sistent effort,  and  after  the  student  has  mastered  the  keyboard  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  skill  is  manifested,  much  time  is  devoted  to  drills 
in  letter  forms,  letter  writing,  and  business  forms.  This  year  we  have 
forty  students  enrolled  in  our  classes,  and  as  all  work  in  this  subject 
has  to  be  dictated,  progress  is  much  slower  than  if  the  student  had  a 
manual  of  typewriting  at  his  command.  Not  only  would  time  and  labor 
be  saved,  but  the  individual  would  get  a  clearer,  better  idea  of  all  the 
forms  in  our  work.  No  fixed  amount  of  time  for  completion  of  the  work 
is  established,  proficiency  being  the  keynote. 

In  our  work  in  bookkeeping  we  use  the  C.  B.  Ellis  Guide,  and  the  time 
required  for  its  completion  covers  two  years.  The  work  is  carried  on 
much  the  same  as  is  script,  by  means  of  Braille  typewriters  and  slates 
which  take  the  place  of  pens,  ink,  etc.  Owing  to  the  slow  process  of 
doing  the  work  in  braille  more  time  is  required.  The  elements  of  book- 
keeping, forms  in  business  practice,  and  methods  in  banking  comprise 
our  course  which  furnishes  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  business  and  are  of  inestimable  value  to  every  and  any  student  of  our 
school. 
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Commercial  Arithmetic  allowed  one  semester  serves  as  one  of  the 
strongest  aids  to  bookkeebing  in  its  methods  of  accuracy  and  drills  in 
accounting,  and  further  strengthens  the  foundation  already  laid  for 
thoroughness  in  all  lines  of  work.  Goodyear-Marshall  text  is  used, 
supplemented  by  others. 

Commercial  Law,  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  in  the  course,  also 
covers  a  semester  of  work,  using  Hamilton's  text.  Perhaps  too  great 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  its  value  for  our  young  people,  help- 
ing them  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical  and  legal  applications  to 
our  everyday  affairs,  and  the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  transactions. 
All  these  afford  not  alone  a  protection  but  tend  to  develop  judgment  and 
efficiency  of  thought. 

Commercial  Geography,  another  half  year  subject,  supplements  and 
broadens  the  work  of  the  course  by  furnishing  a  fund  of  sources  for 
information  in  the  expansion  of  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of 
the  world. 

The  value  of  saying  a  thing  well,  in  addition  to  doing  it  well,  is  that 
one  gets  credit  for  his  virtue.  Business  English  and  Spelling  are  the 
essential  factors  in  finishing  a  work  well-begun.  We  use  Belding  as  our 
guide.  More  time  might  be  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  course  than 
is  at  present  allowed  us,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  and 
the  work  of  the  course. 

The  Commercial  Course  is  comparatively  young  yet  in  our  school, 
but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  so  broaden  and  make  useful  the  work  as  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  success. 
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ANNUAL  CONCERT,  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Monday,  March  18,  1918,  Eight  O'Clock. 


Piano  Quartette,  March,  Op.  39  No.  1  Hollaender 

Mildred  Gerow,  Lucille  Goodrich,  Gertrude  Timmer, 

Ina  Walden 

Organ  Solo,  Oh,  the  Lilting  Springtime  Stebbins 

Anna  Mats  on 

Piano  Due,  Polonaise  Brillante  Fleissner 

Gertrude  Timmer,  Lucille  Goodrich 

Choruses  (a)  On  Music's  Wing  Mendelssohn 

(b)  Hark!  Hark!  The  Lark  Schubert 

Glee  Club 

Piano  Solos  (a)  Nocturne  in  D  Karganoff 

(b)  The  Chase  Rheinberger 

Mildred  Gerow 

Violin  Concerto  No.  VII,  Andante  Tranquillo  Ch.  de  Beriot 

Ina  Walden 

Piano  Quartette,  The  Charge  Spindler 

LeRoy  Rothwell,  Buryl  Retting,  Robert  Scott, 
Harold  Leffingwell 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Adagio  Mendelssohn 

(Orchestral  accompaniment  arranged  for  organ) 
Mildred  Gerow,  Anna  Matson 

Violin  Duet,  Allegro  Moderato  Allen 

Ina  Walden,  Gertrude  Timmer 

Chorus,  Autumn  Storms  Grieg 

Glee  Club 
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LANGUAGE. 

The  purpose  to  be  attained  in  all  language  teaching  is  spontaneous, 
fluent,  and  correct  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  child.  The  child 
must  have  ideas  to  express  before  there  is  any  need  of  expression.  It  is 
our  aim,  therefore,  to  place  him  in  possession  of  such  ideas. 

We  find  the  best  material  for  the  development  of  ideas  and  power 
of  expressing  them  in  master-pieces  of  literature,  the  highest  thoughts 
that  the  world's  greatest  workers  have  given  us,  and  these  are  read, 
studied,  and  portions  learned  in  every  class. 

Poems  and  story-telling  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  all 
grades,  thus  teaching  ease  of  manner  as  well  as  expression,  debates 
drills,  and  book  reviews  are  emphasized  for  the  same  purpose  and  also 
for  developing  the  vocabulary.  Essays,  narratives,  and  descriptions 
are  required  to  develop  the  power  of  imagination  and  reason. 

Simple  rules  of  composition  and  form  are  learned  in  the  fifth  grade, 
fundamentals  of  grammer  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  technical  grammar  in 
the  seventh  grade. 

Interest  in  making  the  classes  standard  was  aroused  this  year  by  our 
joining  the  Language  League  of  America.  This  not  only  stimulated  a 
desire  for  better  class  work,  but  also  to  do  away  with  common  grammatical 
errors  that  drill  did  not  accomplish. 

Robbins  and  Row  Language  and  Grammar  text-books  serve  as  guides. 

The  note-books  are  an  important  phase  of  the  work,  and  each  pupil 
is  obliged  to  compile  one  during  each  year.  This  not  only  serves  as  a 
guide  for  review,  but  will  be  invaluable  as  a  reference  for  poems,  stories, 
etc. 

Biographies  of  great  men  such  as  poets,  authors,  present  military  author- 
ities, artists,  etc.,  are  written  and  studied.  Real  interest  in  these  people 
is  created  by  learning  their  poems,  descriptions  of  their  paintings,  or  stories 
of  their  experiences. 

By  developing  the  best  forms  of  expression  we  may  hope  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  the  best  literature: 

Jessie  M.  MacLeod. 
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CATALOG  AND  PRICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC  PRINTED  IN 
AMERICAN  BRAILLE  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  prices  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  at  the  approximate  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  100  sheets  12x133^  inches;  sheets  9x12  inches  at  90  cents  per 
100,  and  music  at  2  cents  per  sheet.  These  prices  also  include  the  cost 
of  binding  in  boards  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  volume  for  the  large 
size,  and  40  cents  for  the  small,  and  pamphlets  with  heavy  manila  covers. 
Any  books  in  our  list  will  be  supplied  unbound  with  the  price  of  binding- 
ing  deducted.  Orders  for  printed  matter  will  be  filled  in  their  turn  accord- 
ing to  the  time  they  are  received. 

Stars  before  titles  indicate  that  books  are  printed  with  contractions. 

(S)  =  9x12  inches  in  size.    (L)  =  12x13)^  inches  in  size. 

Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Supt. 


Correspondence  concerning  Braille  publications  should  be  addressed  to 

J.  Stanley  Bien,  Principal 
Michigan  School  for  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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80 
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55 

2  Vol .  . 
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55 

3  50 
1  45 
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8  50 
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ENGLISH. 

The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading — 

Third  Book  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Alex.  Forbes  (S) 

Reading  by  Grades :    First  Year ....  James  Baldwin  (S) 

Reading  by  Grades :    Second  Year. .  .  James  Baldwin  (S) 

*Reading  by  Grades :    Third  Year. .  .  James  Baldwin  (L) 

*Reading  by  Grades :  Fourth  Year  .  .  James  Baldwin  (L) 

♦Reading  by  Grades:  Fifth  Year. . .  .James  Baldwin  (L) 

*Supplementary  Reading — Selections — 
Grade  III  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Alex.  Forbes  (S)  Pamphlet  45 

♦Selections  for  paragraph  Writing  .  .  .  Miss  Henrietta  Warren  Pamphlet  40 

♦Quincy  Word  List.  (May  be  had  in 
pamphlets  if  desired)  Parlin  (S)  2  Vol . 

♦Elementary  Lessons  in  English  Mrs.  Knox-Heath  (S)  1  Vol . 

♦Steps  in  English:    Book  I  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell .  (L)  2  Vol . 

♦Steps  in  English:    Book  II  Morrow,  McLean,  Blaisdell .  (L)  5  Vol . 

♦English  Grammer  Whitney  and  Lockwood .  .  .  .  (L)  4  Vol . 

Lights  to  Literature  Sprague  (S)  2  Vol . 

♦Questions  on  American  Literature  .  .  Mathews  Pamphlet  35 

♦Chron.  Outline  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature  Brooke  (L)  1  Vol ...  1  00 

♦Topics  on  English  Literature — List  of 
Questions   05 

♦Introduction  to  English  Literature.  .Painter  (L)  7  Vol ...  12  50 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Beginners  Harkness  (S)  Pamphlet  15 

♦Composition  and  Rhetoric  William  Williams  (L)  5  Vol.  .  .  7  95 

Horace  Mann  Reader:  First  Year. .  .Henry  and  Hix  (S)  2  Vol ...  2  15 

♦Elson  Grammer  School  Reader: 
Book  II  Elson  and  Keck  (L)  5  Vol .  .  .  7  40 

MATHEMATICS. 

Price 

♦Slate  Problems  in  Arithmetic  Hall  (S)  1  Vol ...  $1  25 

Book  I:    Grade  VI. 
♦Werner  Arithmetic :    Book  II ; 

Part  I  and  II  Hall  (L)  2  Vol ...  3  25 

♦Mental  Arithmetic  Dubbs  (S)  4  Vol .  .  .  6  50 

Primary  Arithmetic  David  Eugene  Smith  (S)  8  Vol.  .  .  9  70 

Intermediate  Arithmetic  David  Eugene  Smith  (L)  5  Vol ...  7  60 

♦Advanced  Arithmetic  David  Eugene  Smith  (L)  4  Vol ...  6  85 

Multiplication  Tables   05 

♦New  Plane  Geometry  (with  figures)  G.  A.  Wentworth  (L)  4  Vol.  .  .  6  75 

♦New  Solid  Geometry  G.  A.  Wentworth  (L)  3  Vol .  .  .  4  45 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


Price 

♦United  States  History  Fiske  (L)  7  Vol. . .  $10  90 

♦Supplement  to  Meyers'  General  History. .  .Meyers  (L)  1  Vol 

♦Civil  Government  of  Michigan  King  (L)  1  Vol 

♦Constitution  of  Michigan,  1850  (S)  1  Vol 

♦Constitution  of  Michigan,  1908  (L)  1  Vol 

♦The  Government  of  Michigan  Larzelere  (L)  1  Vol 


1  05 
1  75 
1  25 
1  25 
1  45 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Price 

♦Geographical  Reader  (North  America)  Carpenter  (L)  3  Vol ...  $5  10 

♦Physical  Geography  Davis  (L)  3  Vol ...  5  35 

Maps  of  hemispheres,  grand  divisions,  England,  United  States,  and  groups  ol 
states  each  
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POETRY. 

Price 

*Selected  Poems  Whittier  (S)  1  Vol.  .  .$1  30 

Selected  Poems  Whittier  Pamphlet.  20 

*Selected  Poems  Van  Dyke  Pamphlet.  40 

♦The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  Longfellow  (L)  1  Vol .  .  .  1  50 

*Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  Longfellow  (L)  3  Vol .  .  .  4  90 

♦Idylls  of  the  King  Tennyson  (L)  1  Vol .  .  .  1  80 

♦In  Meinoriam  Tennyson  (L)  1  Vol ...  1  85 

♦Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  Lowell  Pamphlet.  35 

*Arbor  Day  Songs  Pamphlet.  05 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1  Vol. 
6  Vol. 

3  Vol. 

4  Vol. 
4  Vol. 
3  Vol. 

2  Vol. 


*Prose  and  Verse  (selected)  (S) 

♦Essentials  of  Latin  Pearson  (L) 

♦Elementary  Psychology  Putman  (L) 

♦Elements  of  Physics  Carhart  and  Chute  .  .  ( L) 

♦Political  Economy  Walker  (L) 

*Boston  Cook  Book  Mrs.  Lincoln  (L) 

♦Book  of  Psalms  (King  James'  Version)  (L) 

*Corinthians  I.  Chapter  13.   (King  James' 
Version)  Pamphlet. 

♦The  General  Epistle  of  James  (King 
James'  Version)  Pamphlet. 

*Psalm  XCVIII  Pamphlet. 

♦Christian  Endeavor  Pledge  Pamphlet. 

♦Progress  of  Science  During  Past  Centurv .  .  Williams  (L)  1  Vol .  .  . 

Melody;  A  Story  of  a  Child  Laura  E.  Richards. .  .(S)  2  Vol.  .  . 

♦Practical  Bookkeeping  Ellis  (L)  5  Vol .  .  . 

♦Vocabulary  to  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  Carruth  (L)  2  Vol.  .  . 

*Key  to  American  Braille  System  and  Dia- 
critical Markings  Bangs  Pamphlet. 

Easy  Way  to  Learn  the  Braille  System  Andrews  Pamphlet. 

♦Song  of  Our  Svrian  Guest  Knight  Pamphlet. 

♦Child  Life  in  China  Hall  -.  Pamphlet. 

♦The  Game  of  Chess  Pamphlet. 

♦Selections  from  Patrick  Henry's  Speeches  .'  Pamphlet. 

♦Sketches  of  Longfellow  Pamphlet. 

Alphabet  and  Key  to  Braille  System,  per  100  sheets  

♦Vocabulary  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War  Kelsey  (L)  3  Vol.  .  . 

♦Phonologv  and  Orthoepv  Salsbury  (L)  1  Vol .  .  . 

♦Practical  Law  Hamilton  (L)  2  Vol.  .  . 


Price 
SI  00 


25 
55 
10 
60 
25 
60 

02 

15 
02 
01 
00 

75 
65 
75 

20 
05 
15 
10 
20 
20 
05 
60 
10 
30 
00 


MUSIC  PRINTED  IN  BRAILLE  NOTATION. 
Two  cents  per  sheet. 
PIANO  SOLOS. 

No. 

Composer.  Title.  Publisher.  Pages. 

Aletter,  W.         Bohemian  Song.  (B.  F.  Wood)   2 

Behr,  F.             Little  Hungarian  Melody.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Blakeslee,  A.  C.  Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Op.  25.    (Geo.  Molineaux)   1 

Brookside  Reverie,  Op.  2.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   3 

Dance  Rustique,  Op.  23.  (Ms.)  

Violet  Waltz,  Op.  19.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   3 

May  Partv  Dance,  Op.  9.    (Ryder  Music  Pub.  Co.)   2 

SaltareUo,  (Ms.)   6 

Valse  Fleur-de-lis,  Op.  26.    (Ms.)   4 

Bohm,  C.           Song  of  the  Swallow,  Op.  270.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   7 
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Composer. 
Gurlitt,  C. 


Heller,  St. 
Heins,  C. 
Kavanagh,  I. 
Ketterer,  E. 
Kirchner,  Th. 
Kreutzer,  Ed. 
Lichner,  H. 
Lynes,  F. 
Lysberg,  Ch. 
Meacham. 
Morley,  Chas. 
Perry,  E.  B. 
Saint-Saens,  C. 
Schumann,  R. 
Sidus,  C. 
Smith,  W.  G. 
Streabbog,  L. 
Strelezki,  A. 
Zeisberg,  F. 


No. 

Title.  Publisher.  Pages. 

Galop  Burlesque,  Op.  12,  No.  6.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

The  Gay  Peasant,  Valse,  Op.  216,  No.  6.    (Theo.  Presser) ....  2 

Wanderlied,  Op.  173,  No.  3.    (G.  Schirmer)   5 

The  Fair  (Kirmess),  Op.  101,  No.  8.    (Augener  Edition)   2 

Slumber  Song,  Op.  81,  No.  15.    (Theo.  Presser)   4 

The  Cuckoo  Clock,  Op.  224.    (From  "The  Musician")   3 

Minuetto,  Op.  12,  No.  2.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Saltarelle,  Op.  266.    (Schott  &  Co.,  London)   6 

Album  Leaf,  Op.  7,  No.  2.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Birthday  Waltz,  Op.  7,  No.  1.    (Theo.  Presser)   2 

Esperance  (Hope)  Nocturne.    (G.  Schirmer)   5 

Scherzino,  Op.  9,  No.  4.    (A.  P.  Schmidt)   3 

La  Baladine,  Op.  51.    (Ditson  Co.)   7 

Hj^acinth  March.    (Geo.  Molineaux)   3 

Priere  a  la  Madeone,  Op.  83.    (A.  P.  Schmidt)   3 

Die  Lorelei.    (Theo.  Presser)   7 

Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,  Op.  73.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   18 

Jagerliedchen  (Hunting  Song),  Op.  68,  No.  7.    (Litolff  Ed.)..  .  2 

Little  Buttercup  (Rondo),  Op.  80.    (Kunkel  Bros.)   3 

The  Babbling  Brook,  Op.  28,  No.  3.    (Theo.  Presser)   3 

Le  Coucou.    (G.  Schirmer)  -   2 

Birds  in  the  Forest.    (Detroit  Music  Co.)   2 

Bagatelle.    (Presser)   3 


PIANO,  DUETS,  FOUR  HANDS. 

Deshayes,  E.       King  of  the  Carnival,  Polka  March.    (Theo.  Presser)   8 

Eilenberg,  R.      The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  Op.  52.    (National  Music  Co.) .  9 

Ferrati,  E.          Light  of  Heart.    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   5 

Gottschalk,  L.    Radieuse,  Grand  Valse  de  Concert.    (0.  Ditson  Co.)   14 

Kuhlau,  F.         Sonatina,  Op.  44,  No.  3.    (Peters  Ed.)   19 

Ringuet,  L.        Valse  Venitienne,  Op.  41.    (Theo.  Presser)   8 

LeCarillon,  Polka  Brillante,  Op.  19.    (Theo.  Presser)   5 

Schubert,  F.       Military  March,  Op.  51,  No.  1.    (From  "The  Etude")   6 


Gurlitt,  C. 


PIANO  TRIO:  SIX  HANDS. 
Hausarenmarch.    (Theo.  Presser)  


TWO  PIANOS:    FOUR  HANDS. 
Rubinstein,  A.    Melody  in  F.    (Theo.  Presser)  


PIANOFORTE  STUDIES. 

Cramer,  J.B.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  from  "Fifty  Selected  Studies."  (Oliver  Ditson  Co.)  15 
Kullak,  Th.        Octave  Study,  No.  1,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   4 

Octave  Study,  No.  2,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   5 

Octave  Study,  No.  3,  Op.  48.    (Ditson  Co.)   2 

Loeschhorn,  A.    Studies  for  the  Piano,  Op.  65,  Bk.  I.    (John  Church  Co.)   22 

Mathews,W.S.B. Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  I.    (Theo.  Presser)  124 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  Grade  II.  (Theo.  Presser)  115 
(Note:    Grades  I  and  II  include  Introduction  and  Supplement  in  the  number  of 
pages  listed  above  and  may  be  had  without  either,  leaving  Grade  I  with  58  pp.  and 
Grade  II  with  58  pp.    They  are  from  the  Staff  Edition  of  1906.) 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies  III.    Edition  of  1901. 

(Theo.  Presser)   33 

Whitcomb-Fenn.  The  Whitcomb-Fenn  System  of  Piano  Technic  for  Junior  Grades 

(John  Church  Co.)   20 

Gurlitt,  C.      -    First  Lessons  for  the  Piano.    (B.  F.  Wood)  SO  50 
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VOCAL  SOLOS. 

No. 

Composer.  Title.  Publisher.  Page 

Bartlette,  J.  C.   The  Day  Is  Ended  (with  Violin  Obligato),  Low  Voice.  (Oliver 

Ditson  Co.)   7 

Buck,  Dudley.    Spring  Song,  Op.  76,  No.  2.    (Alto  or  Bar.)    (G.  Schirmer). . .  8 

The  Sunset's  Smile  Had  Left  the  Sky.  (Mez.  Sop.)  (G.  Schirmer)  5 

Storm  and  Sunshine.    (Alto  or  Bar.).    (G.  Schirmer)   8 

Bond,  C.  J.        Just  A-Wearying' for  You.   (High  Voice).   (C.  Jacobs-Bond 

&  Son)   5 

Chattaway,  T.    When  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley  Bloom  Again.  (Howley,  Haviland 

&  Presser)   6 

Cowen,  F.  C.      Snow  Flakes.    (Mez.-Sop.  or  Bar.).    (Oliver  Ditson  Co.)   2 

Greely,  P.  Come  to  the  Land  of  Rest.    (Contralto  or  Bass).  (L.  H.  Ross 

&  Co.)   8 

Hawley,  C.  B.     I  Long  for  You.    (Medium  Voice).    (Theo.  Presser)   4 

One  Again.    (Bass).    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Good  Night.    (Mezzo-Sop.).    (G.  Schirmer)   2 

Lloyd,  C.  F.       The  Way  of  Peace.    (Medium  Voice).    (W.  Morley  &  Co.). . .  9 

Marston,  G.  W.  My  God  and  Father,  While  I  Stray.  (Alto  or  Bas.)  (A.P.Schmidt)  3 

Needham,  A.  A.  Husheen.    (Medium  Voice).    (Boosey  &  Co.)   9 

Roberts,  C.  N.    Indian  Cradle  Song.    (Contralto  or  Bar.).    (Ms.)   6 

Saint-Saens,  C.   My  Heart  At  Thy  Sweet  Voice.    (Sop.).    (G.  Schirmer)   10 

Tosti,  F.  P.        Could  I.    (Sop.  or  Ten.).    (O.  Ditson  Co.)   6 

Wood,  Mary  K.  On  Land  or  Sea.    (Low  Voice).    (Oliver  Ditson)   5 

Krogmann,C.W.  Two  Little  Honey  Bees.    (B.  F.  Wood)   6 


VOCAL  STUDIES. 


Concone,  J.  Fifty  Lessons  for  Medium  Voice,  Op.  9.  (John  Church  Co.). .  .  30 
Aiken,  W.  H.      Melody  Studies  for  Primary  Gds.    (Am.  Book  Co.)  $0  35 


HYMNS. 


0  Praise  Our  God  Today  (Carr.)  W.  H.  Monk.  Music  in  score  form.  With  words.  3 
Praise  Ye  Jehovah  (Jehovah  Worship)  E.  J.  Hopkins.    Music  in  score  form. 

With  words   3 

1  know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives  (Bradford  Messiah)  F.  Handel.    Music  in 

score  form.    With  words   3 

Christmas  Song  (Cantique  de  Noel)  A.  Adam.  Music  in  score  form.  With  words..  6 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  (Martyn)  S.  B.  Marsh.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words  ^   1 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds  (Dennis)  Nageli.    Music  in  score  form.  Without 

words   1 

Nearer  My  God,  To  Thee  (Bethany)  L.  Mason.    Music  in  score  form.  With 

out  words   1 

Jesus  Shall  Reign  (Duke  St.)  J.  Hatten.  Music  in  score  form.  Without  words.  .  .  1 
Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing.    Mendelssohn-Cummings.    Not  in  score.  With 

words   3 

America.    Not  in  score  form.    Without  words   1 


VIOLIN. 

David,  F.,  David's  Violin  School.    (Oliver  Ditson)   39 

Schradieck,  H.,  Technical  Studies  for  the  Violin,  Vol.  I.    (The  John  Church  Co.)  36 

Technical  Studies  for  the  Violin,  Vols.  II  and  III.    (The  John  Church  Co.). ...  42 

Singelie,  J.  B.,  William  Tell  (Fantasia)  Op.  111.    (O.  Ditson)   15 

Laoureus,  Practical  Method  for  Violin.    (J.  Schirmer)  $2  25 
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Price 

An  Analysis  of  Rubinstein's  Kamennoi-Ostrow,  Op.  10,  No.  22,  by  Edward  B. 

Perry.      From  "The  Musician"  of  Aug  ,  1900   $0  10 

Braille  Musical  Notation,  as  arranged  by  the  International  Musical  Commission 

of  1888   45 

An  Outline  of  Musical  Form,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  published  by  O.  Ditson.  .     1  25 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  by  H.  A.  Clarke,  published  by  T. 

Presser,  3  Vol   5  35 

Charlott's  Day  (Test  of  Musical  Terms)   4 

Graded  Materials  for  the  Pipe  Organ,  by  James  H.  Rogers,  published  by  T. 

Presser,  3  Vols   1  00 

One  Hundred  Pedal  Etudes  for  the  Pipe  Organ,  by  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke,  pub- 
lished by  E.  F.  Clarke  &  Co   50 


MICHIGAN  HERALD  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  are  publishing  a  Braille  periodical  monthly  except  July  and  August.  Price 
25cts  per  year. 

Address  all  correspondence  in  regard  to  periodical  to — 

FRANK  L.  GOODRICH,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

School  for  Blind. 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Treasurer's  Report. 


Dr. 


Balance  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Furnishings  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  North  wing  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 
Cash  from  sundry  sales  


$22,830  68 
5,700  00 
5,700  00 
248  58 
3,800  00 
10,000  00 
'     70  20 
38  73 
5,700  00 
5,700  00 
70  67 
5,700  00 
89  39 


Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — North  wing  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer — North  wing  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  on  acct.  Charge  to  Counties. 
Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense  


19  50 

60  15 
5,700  00 
5,700  00 
5,700  00 

61  92 
10,000  00 

219  23 
5,700  00 
10,000  00 
54  03 
92  97 
1,546  07 
5,700  00 


Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed^ 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Balance  


-Current  expense,  present  year. 
-Current  expense,  former  year. 
-Current  expense,  present  year 
-Current  expense,  former  year. 

-Special  appropriation  

-Special  appropriation  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation  

-Special  appropriation  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation  

-Special  appropriation  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  , 

-Special  appropriation  

-Special  appropriation  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation  


Total . 
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Treasurer's  Report. 


Dr. 


Balance . . . 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 
Cash  from 


State  Treasurer  

State  Treasurer  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Specials  

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Special  

State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 
State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 

State  Treasurer — Special  

sundry  sales  

sundry  sales  

State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 


$12,039  78 
6,400  00 
6,400  00 
39  12 
18,250  00 
15  75 
94  74 
10,000  00 
6,400  00 
6,400  00 
5,000  00 
54  49 
37  44 
6,400  00 


Cash  from  State  Treasurer — Current  expense. 

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  '  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  sundry  sales  

Cash  from  State  Treasurer— County  refund .  . 


6.400  00 
96  61 
58  17 
6,400  00 
6,400  00 
39  74 
6,400  00 
113  73 
6,400  00 
233  36 
166  01 
1,498  34 


Cash  disbursed — Current  expense  present  year. 
Cash  disbursed — Current  expense,  former  year. 

Cash  disbursed — Special  appropriation  

Cash  disbursed — Current  expense,  present  year . 

Cash  disbursed — Special  approrpiation  

Cash  disbursed — Current  expense,  former  year. 

Cash  disbursed — Current  expense,  

Cash  disbursed — Special  appropriation  

Cash  disbursed — Special  approrpiation  

Cash  disbursed — Current  expense,  present  year. 
Cash  disbursed — Current  expense,  former  year. 

Cash  disbursed — Current  expense  

Cash  disbursed — Special  appropriation. 

Cash  disbursed — Current  expense  

Cash  disbursed — Current  expense,  former  year . 
Cash  disbursed— Special  appropriation  


Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Cash  disbursed- 
Balance  


-Special  appropriation. 

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Special  appropriation . 
-Special  appropriation . 

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  

-Current  expense  


Total . 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 


SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 
June  SO,  1918. 


Lands  and  buildings  

Heating,  lighting,  and  water  apparatus  

Live  stock  

Miscellaneous  

Tools — Engine  house  

Tools  and  implements  

Wagons  and  Carriages  

Gymnasium  and  Physical  apparatus  

Music  Department  

School  furniture  

Consultation  room  and  library  

Office— School  building  

Chapel  

Printing  office  

Commercial  department  

Kindergarten  department  

Laboratory  

Industrial  training — Manual  training  

Industrial  training — Domestic  science  

Industrial  training — Hammock  shop  

Industrial  training — Weaving  

Industrial  training — Basketry  

Industrial  training — Broom  shop  

General  furniture  

Cottage  furniture — Superintendent  

Dormitory — Small  boys  

Dormitory — North  wing  

Dormitory — South  wing  

Dormitory — Elm  hall  

Sewing  room — North  wing  

Sewing  room — South  wing  

Sewing  class  room  

Hospital  

Drugs  and  Supplies  

Office,  board  room,  etc  

Laundry  

General  store  room  

Linen  store  room  

Linen  and  bedding — Officers  and  employees .  . 
Dining  rooms — Pupils,  officers  and  employees 

Kitchen  

Bake  shop  

Pastry  room  


$314,783  93 
12,906  00 
1,250  00 
115  00 
42  00 
120  65 
356  75 
304  31 
5,398  50 
450  40 
7,842  00 
169  00 
304  30 
11,489  20 
441  25 
232  82 
244  55 
278  40 
316  87 
23  70 
42  45 
4  65 
318  82 
3,136  56 
950  55 
878  97 
1,209  60 
1,453  67 
1,182  25 
87  45 
153  37 
44  30 
394  44 
62  14 
1,027  00 
420  32 
934  04 
1,072  64 
917  73 
1,082  89 
661  40 
144  14 
47  85 


$373,296  86 


38TH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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You  and  your  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 
of  the 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
at 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

in  the  Chapel. 
June  2nd  to  June  6th,  1918. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Phil  Eichhorn,  Port  Huron  President 

Harry  V.  Huston,  Ludington  Secretary 

John  Holbrook,  Lansing  Treasurer 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


BACCALAUREATE. 
Sunday  Evening,  June  2,  1918 — 7:30. 

Hymn  30 — Crown  Him  with  Many  Crowns 
Invocation 

Kamennoi  Ostrow  Rubinstein 

(Arranged  for  pianoforte  and  organ) 
Mildred  Gerow,    Anna  Matson 

Scripture  and  Prayer 

Anthem — Holy  is  His  Name  Handel 

Sermon 

Hymn  369— The  Heavens  Declare  Thy  Glory 
Benediction 
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CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES. 


Monday  Evening,  June  3,  1918 — 8:00. 


Piano  Duo — Gondoliera  Op.  73,  No.  4  Kronke 

Sarah  Sproul,  Nellie  Pence 

President's  Address 

Fred  G.  Brooks 

Girls'  Chorus — (a)  Voices  of  the  Wood  Rubinstein-Spicker 

(b)  Rockin'  Time  Knox 


Mildred  Gerow,    Nellie  Pence,    Reka  Van  Dragt, 
Lucile  Goodrich,  Blanche  Dennis,  Verzel  Goodrich, 
Sarah  Sproul 

Recitation — The  Battle  of  Waterloo 

Blanch  Dennis 


Piano  Solo — Melusina  at  the  Fountain  Wurmbrand-Vrabely 

Lucille  Goodrich 

Class  Prophecy 

Nellie  Pence 

Violin  Trio — Sextette  from  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  Donizetti 

Nellie  Pence,  Gertrude  Timmer,  Lucille  Goodrich 

Woman's  Work  During  the  War  and  After 

Reka  Van  Dragt 

Piano  Duo— Festival  March  Horvath 


Valedictory 

Verzel  Goodrich 


Class  Song 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


EIGHTH  GRADE  PROMOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 


Tuesday  Evening,  June  4,  1918—8:00. 


Piano  Solo — Fifth  Mazurka  Lynes 

LeRoy  Rothwell 

President's  Address 

Rose  Baumgartner 

Chorus — All  Hail !  Land  of  the  Free  Rice 

Grade  Chorus 

The  History  of  the  Red  Cross  Movement 

Peter  Abrahamsen 

Piano  Duet — Qui  Vive  Ganz 

Buryl  Retting,  LeRoy  Rothwell 

Our  Feathered  Friends 

LeRoy  Rothwell 

Choruses — (a)  Lullaby  from  "Jocelyn"  Godard 

(b)  Spring.  Up.  62,  No.  3  Saar 

Girls'  Glee  Club 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


KINDERGARTEN  EXERCISES. 


Wednesday  Morning,  June  5,  1918 — 10:30. 


Opening  Exercises 

March 

Games 

The  Children's  Bit 
May  Pole  Dance 

Recitation — A  Little  Red  Cross  Helper 


Reading  in  Braille 
Song— The  Bird's  Ball 
Recitation — No  Waste  Pledge 


Play — Starting  for  a  Picnic 
Play—The  Visit  of  the  Flowers 


Helen  Suttoni 


Orvin  Willis 


Fairy  Queen 
First  Maid. . 


 Glen  Avis 

Elizabeth  Harris 
 Cleo  Palmer 


Second  Maid 


Dandelions 
Poppies .  .  . 


Kindergarten 


Violets 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


Thursday  Evening,  June  6,  1918 — 8:00. 


Piano  Quartet,  Overture  "Tannhauser"  Wagner 

Mildred  Gerow,  Lucille  Goodrich,  Gertrude  Timmer, 

Nellie  Pence 

The  Spirit  of  America 

Gertrude  Timmer 

Chorus — The  Omnipotence  Schubert 

Girl's  Glee  Club 

Democracy 

Mildred  Gerow 

Violin  Solo — Scene  de  Ballet  Chas.  de  Beriot 

Gertrude  Timmer 

Address 

Major  Rolph  Duff 

Piano  Duo — Capriccio  Brilliante  Mendelssohn 

Mildred  Gerow,  Gertrude  Timmer 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Hon.  Phil  Eichhorn 

Chorus —  A  Song  of  Liberty  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 

Girls'  Glee  Club 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


GRADUATES. 


Nellie  Alice  Pence,  Paw  Paw 
Sarah  Lindell  Sproul,  Saginaw 
Frederick  Guy  Brooks,  Onaway 
Mildred  Elen  Gerow,  Cheboygan 
Gertrude  Josephine  Timmer,  Grand  Rapids 
Blanche  Dennis,  Grand  Rapids 
Lucille  Adelia  Goodrich,  Vassar 
Verzel  Beda  Goodrich,  Vassar 
Reka  Van  Dragt,  Zeeland. 


